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SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR—A SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPT 


In a small commonplace book now in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D. C., is contained one of the two extant 
seventeenth-century manuscripts of an acknowledged Shake- 
spearean play—a Restoration copy of Julius Caesar (Folger MS 
3.4).! Although known to at least two Shakespearean editors,? it 
has never received any serious editorial or bibliographical notice. 
In view of the almost religious veneration with which the guesses 
of men utterly out of touch with Shakespeare’s times and lan- 
guage are again and again recorded, the neglect of this compara- 
tively contemporary MS seems difficult to understand. Even the 
existence of such a MS, apart from any other considerations, 
should, one might suppose, be of genuine interest to the student 
of Shakespeare’s text. In the study which follows I have sought, 
without in any sense offering a complete collation, to analyze the 
MS from the point of view of the bibliographer and at the same 
time to present a selection of the more important readings for 
the literary student. 

The volume containing the MS is of small octavo size, bound 
in dark brown calf, the leaves measuring 16.7 by 10 centimetres. 
The manuscript itself is written in a small, neat, non-professional 
hand, the usual mixture of Secretary and Italian. The scribe 
makes very free with abbreviated forms, uses the possessive 
apostrophe occasionally, employs a peculiar symbol (’) for the 
prefix ‘‘con-’’, and, with few exceptions, levels all final “-ed’s” 
to ‘’d’’, regardless of the metre. Finally, his “t’s” and “‘l’s” are 
very difficult, sometimes impossible, to distinguish either through 
failure to cross the “t’s” or through the crossing of “‘l’s.’* The 


1 I would like to express my thanks to Dr. J. Q. Adams, Curator of the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library, and to the Trustees for their kind permission to publish 
the results of my study of this MS. 

? There is a note on the front flyleaf of the volume: “Presented, July 5th, 
1870, to the library at Warwick Castle, where are preserved, now this volume is 
added, every known manuscript copy of Shakespeare’s plays written before the 
close of the seventeenth century. J. O. H[alliwell].” S. W. Singer (Notes and 
Queries, April 10, 1858, p. 289) quote two readings from the MS (quoted in the 
H. H. Furness New Variorum edition of Julius Caesar, 1913, p. 86; hereafter this 
volume will be referred to as Furness, New Variorum). 

* Thus in 1.1.58 he appears to read cuét for the F. cull; 11.ii.231, will for 
wit (Ff.2,3,4); and 111.ii.273, will for F. wilt. 
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hand is the same as that used in the earlier parts of the volume. 
On the whole the transcript is carefully made, very few errors 
occurring which can be described as mere slips of the pen. 

“The Tragedy of Julius Caesar” begins on page [75] recto; 
on page 74 verso appears a list of the “Dramatis Personae.” Im- 
mediately preceding this (pages 64-73) is a transcript of Waller’s 
poem entitled “Instructions to a Painter for y® drawing y* pos- 
ture and progress of his Majesties forces at Sea, under y* com- 
and of his Royall Highness togeather w* y® battle & victory 
obtain’d over y* Dutch June y* 3.1665.” The evidence of this 
poem would seem to set the date of the Julius Caesar transcript 
at some time in or after 1665, but, judging from the generally 
homogeneous make-up of the whole earlier part of the volume, 
I would suggest that it was probably made not long after that 
year.‘ “The Tragedy of Julius Caesar” occupies pages [75]-[140], 
the pagination of the volume ending with page 92. In the upper 
right hand corner of page [75] the notation, in a later hand, ap- 
pears ‘“‘made By Shaks .’ The word “Shaksp*” ,” however, 
has been written over an erased ‘‘Dyden’”’ [sic]. The Dryden at- 
tribution is interesting in view of the considerably discussed 
D’Avenant-Dryden adaptation of the play.’ The transcript 
breaks off with the sixth line of the last scene(v.v)* and since this 
falls at the foot of page [140] it seems probable that two leaves 
of the MS have been lost.’ Each page contains on an average 
about forty lines of text. 

The most cursory examination reveals that the MS is not 
what McKerrow has called a “substantive” text. Nor on the 


* It may be observed that we do not know exactly when Julius Caesar was 
revived in the Restoration. Downes (Roscius Anglicanus, ed. M. Summers, n.d., 
p. 8) lists it as one of the “Principal Old Stock Plays” of the King’s Company. 
It does not occur, however, in the list of plays acted by the King’s Company 
between 1660-1662 (see Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams, 
1917, pp. 116-18.) 

5 See Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, 1927, pp. 363-69, for the 
best discussion of this problem. 

®T have used the Furness New Variorum act and scene division and line 
numbering throughout this study. In all cases where variant readings are given 
the first reading is that of the First Folio (F.1), unless readings are specifically 
marked otherwise. 

7 A single blank leaf follows the Julius Caesar transcript. The hand in the 
remainder of the volume is of a later date (perhaps eighteenth-century) and seems 
to be connected with the Dryden-Shakespeare attribution noticed above. 
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other hand is it a mere transcript from a printed edition. The 
evidence of certain readings shows that it was copied from an- 
other MS, the text of which, either directly or more probably at 
second or third remove, was derived from the Second Folio 
(1632). A few readings will be sufficient to support this state- 
ment: 1.ii.182 intrust for F. intreat; 111.ii.206, vertue for F. Ves- 
ture; Iv.iii.314, I, dost not thou break thy instrument? for F. If 
thou do’st nod, thou break’st thy Instrument. Each of these, the 
last being also an example of emendation, indicates a misreading 
of the copied text, and, taken in connection with an error in 
speech distribution to be noticed later, seems to point inevitably 
to a manuscript source.* Evidence that the ultimate source of 
the text preserved in the MS was the Second Folio is likewise 
conclusive. In no case does the MS afford a reading agreeing with 
the Third (1663) or Fourth (1685) Folios which might not have 
been independently arrived at,® nor does the MS reproduce sig- 
nificant readings which appear only in the Third and Fourth 
Folios.° On the other hand there are several readings which show 
unmistakable signs of being attempts to correct errors peculiar 
to the Second Folio. For example: 1.ii.202, hlow (glow F.1; blow 
Ff.3,4) becomes grow; 1.iii.87, theser (these Ff.1,3,4) becomes 
their ; 1.iii.91, Thewes (Sinews Ff.3,4) becomes thighs ;" v.iii.107 
wa’kes (walkes Ff.1,3,4) becomes wakes. 

One further statement regarding the antecedents of the MS 
must here be made. It shows definite signs of having been, at 

® We can approach this problem in another way. In 1.1.94, which falls at 
the bottom of page 92, the copyist by mistake wrote out the first two words of 
the next verse line at the end of line 94 and then repeated them at the beginning 
of line 95 (page [93]). Since the words involved happen to be part of the manu- 
script’s reading of the famous crux, “For if thou path” (see below), it seems 
clear that we are here dealing with someone who is merely transcribing what he 
sees before him, not with someone emending a difficult passage in the printed 
text. 

* The most important agreements are: 1.ii.44 that loues] y* loue (F.4); 
1.i1.323 disgest] digest (Ff.3,4); 1.ii.75 he is] he’s (F.4); .ii.78 afear’d] afraid 
(F.4); m1.ii.72 beholding] beholden (F.4); v.i.48 teethes] teeth (Ff.3,4). 

10 For example: 1.ii.162, with ’em (Ff.1,2) becomes with ’em man (Ff.3,4); 
1.11.171, one man? (Ff.1,2) becomes one? (F.3); 1.iii.38, to the (Ff.1,2) becomes 
up the (Ff.3,4); 1.1.85, Cloakes (Ff.1,2) becomes Cloathes (F{.3,4). The MS 
follows none of the later readings. 

1 T have placed this reading among “errors” because, although it is now 
received as a genuine reading, the later seventeenth century failed to accept it 
as such. 
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some time in its scribal development, connected with actual 
stage production. Proof of this connection, however, must wait 
until later. 

In making my collation of the MS with the text of the First 
Folio, I have taken into account only those readings or variants 
which may be called significant. This at once rules out mere 
spelling variants,” capitalization, absence of final punctuation, 
et cetera. Nevertheless the total number of variant readings is 
large and it has seemed advisable, in the interests of clarity and 
method, to discuss them under eight, perhaps rather arbitrary, 
divisions: (1) Verbal Variants or Substitutions; (2) Additions; 
(3) Omissions; (4) Contractions; (5) Expansions; (6) Rearrange- 
ments; (7) Changes in Stage Directions; (8) Punctuation. Of 
these eight classes the first, second, third, and seventh are most 
important and will have to be discussed in some detail. The 
others may be more summarily disposed of. 

A word of warning, however, should preface this analysis. 
The figures which are here given under the various classifications 
have been worked out on the basis of more or less arbitrary rules. 
Thus they inevitably reflect certain personal decisions and 
should be understood in general rather than in definitive terms. 
The particular difficulties incident to each division will be dis- 
cussed under that head. 

(1) Verbal Variants or Substitutes. In this class I have placed 
all those manuscript readings which replace a reading of the First 
Folio either by another word or by a different form of the same 
word (changes of tense, person, number, et cetera). Thus fine 
workmen for F.1 fine Workman (1.1.16), ye for you (1.1.46, etc.), 
and does for doth (1.ii.9, etc.) constitute verbal variants, and 
split for F.1 ruin’d (1.iii.7) or door for Gate (11.1.68), substitutes. 
On the other hand, such a phrase as all I liue by is y* aule for F.1 
all that I liue by is with the Aule (1.i.29) is an example of two 
omissions, and the phrase J profess in Banquetting my favour / to 
all for F.2 I professe in Banquetting / To all is an addition of two 
words. 

This division contains a total of 427 variants." Of these 356 


2 One or two spellings are perhaps worth noticing: of for off (regularly); 
saif for safe; fait for faith (111.1.157); washpish for waspish (r1v.iii.54). The last 
two might almost be taken as evidence of an Irish hand at work. 

4 This figure does not include the correction by the MS of certain obvious 
misprints in the First and Second Folio texts. 
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occur in none of the Folios or later edited texts, and 39 represent 
readings which were afterwards to be suggested as emendations 
by eighteenth-century and succeeding editors. Seven appear as 
readings in the Third or Fourth Folios or in both. In the list which 
follows I have tried to select only those readings which seem most 
significant, omitting, except in special cases, singulars for plurals, 
plurals for singulars (verbs and nouns), altered verb and tense 
forms, changes of preposition, errors in copying,“ and agree- 
ments with the Second and later Folios. 


*1.1.30 Tradesmans matters] trades- / mens business *-46 you] ye 
-55 replication of your] replications of y* -52 cull] cutt (?) *.67 
Tyber] Tybers -71 be not mou’d] now is mou’d -ii.25 that?] this? 
-44 Friend, that loues] friends that loue -45 veyl’d] chang’d *.51 
Behauiours] behaviour -53 be you one)} you are one) -59 good] 
great -70 respect] respects -109 for] by (for om.Ff.2,3,4) -133 
on] to -134 was in] went to *-139 his] its -142 giue me] gius 
-152 a] some -160 is as faire] your’s as fine -164 the Gods] our gods 
-167 Rome, thou hast] shame thou has -170 of] on *-171 Walkes] 
walls -182 intreat) intrust -190-191 these hard Conditions, as this 
time / Is like] y* hard ’ditions, w* these times / are like -202 doth glow] 
does grow (hlow F.2) -205 Ferret] ferrits -212 a-nights] at nights 
*-213 Yond] yon *-228 whiles] whilst *-287 and I] if I -299 any 
thing] nothing *-302 and I] if I -302-303 looke you / i’th’face] look in 
your face -323 stomacke] stomacks -336 For who so firme, that can- 
not be seduc’d?] for soe being firm they cannot be seduc’d. -iii.7 riu’d] 
split -15 Incenses] menaces -18 which] it -23 glaz’d] gaz’d 
-23 and went surly] but went gently -34 Vnto] upon -50 pleasing] 
pleasant -55 vnbraced] embrac’d -70 impatience] impressions 
-76 pre-formed] perform’d -87 these] their (theser F.2) -91 Thewes] 
thighs -103 Not Stonie Tower, nor walls of] nor strong wall, nor towers 
of -128 flearing) fearing -141 Is Fauors, like] is favorous like 
-154 two or three] 3 or 4 *.173 Is] are 


1.1.29 scorning] & scornes -32 he] it -68 Gate] dore *-82 
moe] more -87 of] or -92 darke] deep -95 For if thou path] 
for should thou put -96 it selfe] himselfe -124 arises] doth rise 
-136 range] reign -150 Creatures] causes -150 staine] sham 
*-188 Spirit] spirits *.215 stricken] strucken -237 is that] it is 
-270 me] one *.271 further] farther -312 or] & -320 this 
secret] your hart -327 Counsels, I will not] secrets, come at length 
-356 mortified Spirit] mortifi’d spirits -ii.4 to night] this night -16 
they] you -38 deaths] death -46 to day] this day *.54 heare] 
heard -65 thy] this -75 Say he is] tell ’em he’s -91 imminent] 


4 In this and later lists I have marked those readings with an asterisk which 
anticipate the emendations of later editors (not including the Third and Fourth 
Folios). 
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eminent -96 Your Statue] y* statues -108 one] men -114 pro- 
ceeding,] proceedings -114 this) thus -132 a-nights] at nights 
*.142 further] farther -146 earnes] eates *.iii.7 you] thee -iv.5 
my] thy -26 which] what -31 take] make -37-38 to- / wards] 
to 

m1.i.13 our selfe] our selves -17 What] why -40 must] may 
-42 Seate] state -48 the lane] a lane -52 base] like -58 more 
worthy] no better -73 vnnumbred sparkes) inumber’d (?) starrs -75 
doth hold his] that holds its -79 vnassayleable] unaccessable -79 
holds on his] holds out y* -115 pleasures] pleasure -130 State] 
stages (States Ff.2,3,4) -132 basis] bases -135 often] oft -140 
most boldest, and best hearts] most bold, & noble harts *-180 yee] you 
-220 deerer] nearer -232 of] to -274 Caesar] him -277 About 
his Funerall] in Caesar’s funeral -287 Times] time *.298 with] 
by -301 With Ae . . .Hell,] (Alecto . . . hell) *.309 for] to ii.27 
mee] you -41 en- / forc’d] infred (?) -74 What does he say] w* 
y* he said -79 We are blest that Rome is rid of him] we are well rid of him 
-93 So are they all; all] & so are all y® rest -101 haue] hath -106 
Kingly] Royal -117 backe to me] back again -122 Mark’d] mark 
-151 you] me -193 cut] act -197 in} w® -198 Base] bases 
-205 what] why -229 loue] loues -229 full well] too well -231 
writ] will (?) -236 But] for -253 seuerall] single -273 thou] 
thee *.iii.3 vnluckily] unlucky -14 Whether] where -14 going] 
a going -38 Away, go.] away, away. 

1v.i3 many] men -8 Who is] he is -17 World] word -17 
stand] be -26 Businesse] heaviness -52 surest] soonest -ii.9 
or by ill Officers] or in his officers -25 enforced] unforc’d -27 like 
Horses hot] like a horse hott -53 them moue] ’em march *-iii1.5 
slighted off] sleight’d of. *-8 his] its -11 Offices] officers *.17 
doth] does -94 riu’d] torn *.95 his Friends] a friends -119 it] 
you -158 your selves] your selfe -171 Impatient] impatience 
-181 Cassius] Caius -184 of] to *.195 toward] towards -198 
Outlarie] outlaw -202 speake] speakes -215 truth I tell] truth, I 
will -233 ground] place -236 along by] all along with -238 
on] one -250 life] lives -252 a-float] at float -253 serues] runs 
-275 Lord] good -311 Boy] pay -314 If thou do’st nod, thou... 
Instrument,] I, dost not thou break thy instrument? -324 mak’st] makes 


v.i.6 warne] warm -21 left] right -21 euen Field] corner field 
-24 but I will do so] but it shall be soe *-68 honourable] honourably 
-69 worthles] worthy -80 Lucillius, hearke, a word] Lucilius & Messala 
a word -98 steeds] stead *.111 incertaine] uncertain *.131 
begun] began -139 was] is -ii.7 And] one -iii.8 fell] took 
-20 assur’d] secur’d *-21 yond] yon *-28 his] its -42 swore 
thee, sauing of thy life] sware y* spareing of thy life *-47 hilts] hilt 
-107 walkes] wakes (wa’kes F.2) *-110 where] if *.114 mo] more 
-121 our] your *-iv.22 thee newes] y* newes -27 Noble] valient 
*-35 where] whether 








it] 
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A few of these readings deserve special comment. In 1.ii.171 
the reading walls for Walkes seems to have won general accept- 
ance among later editors, including Kittredge. The manuscript 
reading gaz’d for glaz’d (1.iii.23) is usually credited to Dr. John- 
son; actually, apart from its earliest appearance here, it is the 
reading of the 1691 Quarto and of at least two of the undated 
quartos (c. 1684). It is further interesting to see how the MS 
tries to emend the next few words of the passage to agree with 
the rather neutral sense of gaz’d: “I met a Lyon, / Who glaz’d 
[gaz’d MS] vpon me, and went surly [but went genily MS] by.” 
In 1.iii.141 the MS tries to make something of a difficult Folio 
phrase: “Is Fauors, like.” The MS reading is favorous like is 
at least a move in the right direction and is close to the emenda- 
tion usually attributed to Rowe, but really first appearing in one 
of the undated quartos, Is Fev’rous like. The MS makes short 
work of the famous crux in 1.1.95: “For if thou path they natiue 
semblance on,” by the reading later sanctioned, in part at least 
by Southern, Quincy, Coleridge, and Dyce: for should thou put. 
Apparently the well-known lines in 11.i.149-150 bothered our 
seventeenth-century reviser: ““Vnto bad causes, sweare / Such 
Creatures as men doubt.” By reading unto bad causes swear such 
causes as men doubt he gives a new turn to the lines, throwing 
the words following “swear” into an appositional phrase modify- 
ing “‘bad causes.’”’ Although strictly unnecessary, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reason for the change: a desire for clarity. 
In 11.i.301 the reading Alecto for the Folio Ate is best perhaps 
explained by miscopying, but it is also possible that Alecto was 
substituted as the more “popular” goddess. Just occasionally it 
seems to me one can catch the pedant’s hand at work on the 
text: for example, the readings state for F.1 seat (1.1.42) and the 
twice occurring plural bases for F.1 basis (11.i.132 and base 
111.ii.198). The same hand is also probably responsible for the 
apparently learned plural spelling drackma’s for the Folio 
Drachmaes (111.ii.253; 1v.iii.81), a plural form which was adopted 
by Rowe and the majority of the eighteenth-century editors.’® 

A study of these variants as a whole shows evidence of a more 


48 We should also bear in mind in this connection the unusually complete 
and painstaking “Dramatis Personae” (see below), and the attempt, not always 
very consistent perhaps, to divide the play into acts and scenes in the neo-classi- 
cal manner (see under Rearrangements, below). 
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or less systematic modernization of Shakespeare’s language, the 
same type of change that can be traced on a much slighter scale 
in the successive Folio texts. The MS regularly alters mine to 
my,"* thine to thy," doth to does,"* moe to more.'* Several of Shake- 
speare’s subjunctive forms are changed to the simple indicative.” 
Still further evidence of modernization and regularization can be 
seen in the substitution of that for he (1.iii.52); he for who (1v.i.8); 
should for do (1v.iii.101). On the other hand the MS very regu- 
larly uses om for of in contexts where it appears curiously 
archaic.* It also uses a most peculiar form for a-nights changing 
it twice to at mights (1.ii.212; 11.ii.132); in the same way a-float 
becomes at float (1v.iii.252). In several caes this scribe, or an 
earlier one, seems to have failed to understand certain of Shake- 
speare’s words or to have considered them outmoded: for ex- 
ample, riu’d (1.iii.7; 1v.iii.94) becomes split and torn; fantasie 
(11.i.221) and Fantasies (11.1.257) become phansie and fancies; 
earnes, i.e., grieves (11.ii.146) becomes eates; sparkes (111.1.73) be- 
comes starrs; and warne (v.i.6) becomes warm (possibly, of 
course, a misreading). Very occasionally, even, the present scribe 
can be caught exercising his own tastes. The clearest example of 
this occurs in 11.ii.229 where he first writes full well as in the 
Folio and then crosses out full and writes too above it. Other ex- 
amples may be found in 1.i.35 and 1.iii.165. 

(2) Additions. The additions in the MS are slight, usually not 
more than a single word, occasionally a phrase. Since their total 
number (37) is small, I give a complete list: 


1.1.35 not in] not thou in -38-39 Holy- / day to see] holy day to day 
to see -ii.89-90 I professe my selfe in Banquetting / To all] I profess 
in banquetting my favour / to all -113 fed] feds -146 alone.] alone 
before him -160 is as faire] your’s as fine -250 then other] then y* 
other -283 What] but what *.314 Dinner worth] dinner be worth 
*.334 dispos’d] dispos’d too -iii.13 Heaven] y* heaven -67 vse not] 


16 1.i1.250; 304; 1.11.77; 1v.27; 11.1.314; ii.18 (two); rv.iii.58; 110; 320; v.iii.3. 

17 yriv.50; 111.1.227; v.iii.44. 

18 1.11.9; 38; 165; 202; 11.1.105; 111.i1.32; 66; rv.iii.17. 

19 11.i.82; v.iii.114. 20 7 ii.227; 11.ii.26; 68; v.i.56; 141. 

1 7.i1.170; 233; 329; 11.i.343; m1.i.187; 11.ii.76. 

” A few other miscellaneous substitutions may be noticed: ye for you 
(1.1.46; iii.4; m1.ii.154; 155 (two); 203; rv.ii.45); you for ye (1.iii.101); would for 
should (1.ii.219; m1.ii.239); by for with (1.iii.93; 11.1.228); out for forth (11.ii.47; 
iii.114); will for shall (11.ii.93); where for whether (m11.iii.3). 
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use ’em not -11.1.29 scorning] & scornes -36 kinde grow] kind is 
grow -232 He sayes] & he sayes -ii.55 and more] and y*® more 
-75 Say he is] tell ’em he’s -11.1.117 And drawing] and y* drawing 
-182 a thousand] & (?) 1000 -ii.17 heare.] hear me. -38-39 no / 
more to] no more harme to -178 beare backe.] bear back, I say back there. 
-266 fire the] fire all y® (Ff.2,3,4,) -270 Windowes, any thing] windowes, 
& any thing -iii.25 For your] now for your -35 and turne] & then 
turn -1v.i.49 our meanes stretcht] & our best means stretch’d out (Ff. 
2,3,4) -iii.236 marching along by] marching all along with -261 
No more] there is no more -v.i.129 Brutus will go bound] Brutus / will 
goe ignobly bound -131 the Ides] y* y* Ides (that Ides Ff.2,3,4) 


Although none of these additions is of very special interest, 
the reading in 1.ii.89-90 makes good sense of a difficult passage, 
a passage made doubly unintelligible by the omission of my selfe 
in the Second and later Folios. The manuscript reading in 1.ii.314 
which was later suggested by Rowe and followed by other eight- 
eenth-century editors, is also worth noticing. In general the 
added words and phrases seem largely to be the result of an at- 
tempt to “regularize” Shakespeare’s rather elliptical style or to 
fill out the metrical line. 

(3) Omissions. The classification of omissions must be further 
subdivided into two groups: (1) those omissions involving single 
words or phrases, and (2) those omissions involving whole lines 
or groups of lines. The total number of the first division will as 
usual be worked out in terms of the single word. As might be ex- 
pected group one contains a large number of omission-variants, 
93 in all, a fairly large number of them being words dropped out 
as the result of careless copying. The list which follows contains 
only those readings which seem to be of textual interest: 

*1.i.29 all that I liue by, is with the Aule] all I liue by is y* aule -30-31 
nor womens mat- / ters] Om. MS. -ii.246 last cry] last 11.1.153 or our 
Cause] our cause -161 Let vs not leaue] lets leaue *.205 for in the] 
for y® -ii.43 will come.] will. -iii.5—6 all / these men] all -111.i.41 Most 
high, most mighty, and most puisant] most mighty & most puisant -276 
shall you not] shall not -ii.76 of Brutus heere?] on Brutus. -79 We 
are blest that Rome is rid] we are well rid -iii.37 burne all.] Om. MS. 
1v.ii.60 our Conference] conference, -iii.279 What, thou speak’st] w* 
speakst -291 I will it not] Ile not -314 If thou do’st nod, thou 
break’st thy Instrument,] I, dost not thou break thy instrument? -341 
Luc. My Lord.] Speech om. MS. -v.i.83 Cassi Messala.| Speech om. MS. 
-iv.36 bring us word, unto] bring unto us at (Ff.2,3,4 om. word) 


Only one reading need here be discussed. When the MS drops 
the not from Casca’s speech, “Let vs not leaue [Let’s leave MS] 
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him out” (11.i.161), a speech made in answer to the suggestion 
that old Cicero shall be asked to join the conspiracy, it is quite 
possible that the adaptor had his eye on Casca’s next speech 
(line 173). In that speech Casca reverses his sentiments and re- 
marks, ‘Indeed, he [Cicero] is not fit.” The contradiction in the 
two statements has been interpreted™ as showing the vacillating 
nature of Casca’s mind, but perhaps the less subtle, though un- 
metrical, reading of the MS is nearer to Shakespeare’s intention, 
since it breaks a series of three affirmative speeches with a nega- 
tively dramatic preparation for Brutus’s final rejection of Cic- 
ero.* 

The second group of omissions, those of whole lines, et cetera, 
is of particular importance since from it we gain some indication 
of the actual text as it was presented on the stage during the mid- 
dle seventeenth century. In all there are 11 such omissions, not 
including the lines following v.v.6 where the MS breaks off, vary- 
ing from a single line to as many as 17 lines. Of these one or two 
can be explained as mere scribal oversights, but the larger number 
were evidently deleted for one of three reasons: dramatic, politi- 
cal, or moral. From the charge of having “sallets in the lines” 
Julius Caesar would generally be considered secure, but at some 
stage in its scribal career the copyist or reviser, in an attempt to 
make Caesar like Caesar’s wife, took exception to two harmless 
enough passages and excised them: “nor womens mat-/ters” 
(1.i.30-31); “Braue Sonne, deriu’d from Honourable Loines” 
(11.1.354). The second deletion, unless indeed it was due to a mere 
oversight, seems worthy of Bowdler himself. 

The political sponge seems to have been busy in the deletion 
of such lines as: “And groaning vnderneath this Ages yoake” 
(1.ii.72), and “Some to the common Pulpits, and cry out / Lib- 
erty, Freedome, and Enfranchisement”’ (11.i.93—94).% 

Finally, two relatively considerable cuts were made in the in- 
terest of the plays and players. The reason for the omission in m11.i 
of lines 209-13, lines in which Antony as he shakes hands indi- 
vidually addresses each of the conspirators, need not be labored 


*8 See the quotation from Mark Hunter given under this line in Furness, New 
Variorum, p. 94. 

* Against any “intention” on the adaptor’s part we must set the fact that 
the present scribe is very fond of dropping “not’s” for no reason except careless- 
ness, * Also possibly the omission of lines 135-37 in m1.ii. 
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with an explanation.* The second omission occurs in Iv.iii.139- 
55, the scene in which the Poet enters to rebuke the quarreling 
Brutus and Cassius. That this scene was cut in the eighteenth 
century we know from the George Garrick prompt-copy of the 
play now in the Folger Shakespeare Library and from the later 
Bell edition. From this evidence, therefore, it seems safe to as- 
sume that this cut in the MS reflects actual seventeenth-century 
stage tradition. One further point. Although at line 155 the MS 
brings on both Lucillius and Titinius, when in line 158 Cassius 
addresses them he says “and come your selfe” in place of the 
Folio “‘yourselves.” Consulting the Garrick prompt-copy, we 
find that in eighteenth-century stage practice only Lucius*’ was 
brought on at this point. Here again, therefore, even though 
unintentionally, the MS seems to preserve another seventeenth- 
century stage tradition in spite of a certain amount of “restora- 
tion” on the part of the scribe. The bearing which “restoration” 
of this sort has on the provenance of the MS will be discussed 
later. The following is a complete list of the lines omitted: 

1.41.72; iii.105; 11.1.268; 354; iv.54; m1.i.93-94; 209-13; ii.135-37; 164-67 
(prose); iii.31-32; rv.iii.139-55. 


(4) Contracted Forms. Very little need be said of this or the 
next division (Expanded Forms). Of 169 contractions, 106 are due 
to the scribe’s habit, already noticed, of almost always using the 
“°d” for “-ed” regardless of metrical demands. In two cases he 
happened to contract the form in accordance with some later 
editorial suggestion: 1.ii.344, glanc’d for F.1 glanced; and 11.ii. 
188, follow’d for F.1 followed. The other variants are divided, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, between shortened verb- 
pronoun-adverbial forms and ’em for them (27 times). The MS 
reading in 111.i.129 of ore for F.1 ower has been adopted by a num- 
ber of editors from Pope to W. J. Craig. 

(5) Expanded Forms. There are only 18 such forms. The 
following, for metrical and other reasons, are perhaps worth 
noticing: 


* Compare, however, Collier’s corrector who furnishes us with a special 
stage direction for the hand shaking (J. P. Collier, Notes and Emendations, 1853, 
p. 400). 

7 Possibly Lucillius is intended, but there seems to have been considerable 
confusion over the two names throughout the history of the text. In Bell’s act- 
ing edition it is Trebonius who enters. 
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*1.i1.162 ’em] them *-11.1.186 Let’s] let us *-245 vpon’s] upon 
us *-265 Y’haue] you haue -Iv.iii.78 deny’d] denied -174 
distract] distract’d *.255 wee’l] we will 


(6) Rearrangements. The rearrangements are of four sorts: 
(1) transposition of a single word or phrase; (2) transposition of 
lines; (3) redistribution of dialogue; (4) rearrangement of verse 
lines. Of the first sort there are 31, 4 of which have been adopted 
as emendations by later editors: 


"1.11.82 you yet] yet you (Ff.3,4) *-11.1.147 Bold, Royall] Royal, 
bold *-1v.iii.262 will we] we will *-v.i.88 am I] lam Notice also: 
L.ii.225 mock’d himselfe, and scorn’d] scorn’d himself mock’d -IV.iii.325 


what thou art.] wt art thou? 


It is perhaps worth observing that the rather rhetorical four 
times repeated “him haue I offended” of Brutus’s Forum speech 
(111.ii.33—38) is regularly given as “him I have offend’d.” 

There are only two instances of line transposition (1.ii.116— 
17; 341-42). Neither seems to affect the sense of the original 
in any serious way, although the second makes awkward reading. 

Of the 9 examples of redistribution of dialogue, none is of 
particular textual interest, two at least arising from corruption 
of the copy text. Thus in 1.iii.49—50 the Folio reads (Casca speak- 
ing): 

Cassius, what Night is this? 
Cassi. A very pleasing Night to honest men. 


The MS, however, breaks up the lines as follows: 


C: wt night is this? 
Cask: a very pleasant night 
C: to honest men. 


The source of the corruption is evident. The second case (1.i.27) 
is again the result of reading an initial vocative as a speech head- 
ing. Three lines (27-29) from Cassius’ speech are thus given to 
Brutus, but a speech by Brutus immediately follows. The second 
example is almost certainly the work of the present scribe; the 
first reflects, I believe, the influence of an earlier MS. 

Since the remaining seven variants throw some light on the 
assignment of roles among the Commoners and Soldiers I give 
them in full: 

m.ii119 2. If thou) if thou (Ff.2,3,4) 148 4 Wee’l] 1 wee’l 


-243 3 Away] 2 away -iii.12 4. I and wisely.] 2 I, & wisely. -31 4. 
Teare him] 2 tear him -v.iv.21 2. Sold.] 1 so: -22 1.Sold. Ie] 2 Ie 
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In the last class of rearrangements there are 22 examples of 
altered line division, and one example of prose given as verse 
(111.iii.34-35). Six of the 22 anticipate the arrangement adopted 
by the majority of later editors: 


1.ii.74-75 (one line MS); 1.ii.3-4 (one line MS); m.iv.47-48 (one line 
MS); 1.i.169-70 (one line MS); m1.ii.57-58 (one line MS); 1v.iii.60-61 (one 
line MS) 


(7) Stage Directions. In some respects this is the most inter- 
esting of the eight classes since certain of the stage directions add 
a further mite to our scanty knowledge of seventeenth-century 
stage performances. Before we approach the actual stage direc- 
tions themselves, however, we should notice that the play has 
been divided up into acts and scenes on a fairly consistent plan, 
although occasionally, where we should most expect a scene divi- 
sion, the MS, after the fashion of such MSS, fails completely. 
The acts are divided as in the Folios. In the list below I have re- 
corded the scene divisions for Act 1 only, where the MS differs 
from the Folio: 


Following 1.1.86 MS reads: Scena 2da / Enter Caesar, [eéc.] 
[No scene three marked in MS.] 
1.ii.234 MS reads: Scena 4ta / Brutus Cassius, Casca. 
1.ii.347 MS reads: Scena 5ta 
1.iii.43 MS reads: Enter Cassius, scena 6ta 
1.iii.142 MS reads: Enter Cinna, Scena 7tma 


We may here compare the scene divisions of the eighteenth- 
century editors who followed Pope.”* In agreement with the Folio 
the MS fails to mark what most modern editions give as 11.iii, 
and iv; 11.iii; and Iv.iii. 

Taken as a whole the stage directions in the MS are rather 
more circumstantial than those of the Folio, another evidence of 
stage influence. Thus when a character leaves the stage his name 
is usually given in addition to “Exit.” Also in one or two cases 
the MS corrects the “‘Red Bull” Latin of the First Folio. In the 
list of variant stage directions which follows I have not thought it 
worth while to record verbal variants which do not affect the 
meaning of the direction. The list includes, therefore, only those 
additions and omissions which seems to bear on stage action. 


28 We may also compare the rather different treatment of Collier’s Second 
Folio reviser (J. P. Collier, Notes and Emendations, 1853, p. 396). 
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"1.11.32 Sennet.| Om. MS. -91 Shout.) shouts *-147 Shout. 
Flourish.] shout againe -193] MS adds: manent -233 Sennit.] Om. 
MS. *-ii1.110 Thunder still.) Om. MS. -11.1.333 Knocke.] Om. MS. 
-369 Exeunt.] Exeunt B: & Caius -ii.65 Enter Decius.] Enter Decius Brutus 
(follows 1.63 in MS) -iv.55 Exeunt.| Om. MS. -11.1.90 Dyes.} 
Om. MS. (Ff.2,3,4). *.ii.275 Enter Seruant.) Enter a servant (follows 
1.273 in MS.) 1v.i.14 Exit Lepidus] Om. MS. ii.62 Manet Brutus 
and Cassius.] Om. MS. -iii.138] Following this line MS reads: they come 
forward -179 and Tapers.) and taper. -184] MS adds: Drinks. 
-v.i.81 Lucillius . . . forth.) Om. MS. -iii.29 Pind. Aboue.] Pin: from above 
-40 Enter Pindarus.] Pindarus descends. -50] MS adds: (dies stab’d by 
Pindarus. -55] MS adds: Exit. -86] MS adds: Exit Messala 
-108 Low Alarums.] Om. MS. *-iv.14] MS adds: Exit Brutus 


Several of these stage directions seem to me of consider- 
able importance. Taken together, of course, they help to sub- 
stantiate earlier evidence that we are here dealing with an 
actual stage version and not a closet transcript. The most sig- 
nificant direction in these respect occurs (immediately preceding 
the long cut, lines 139-55) at rv.iii.138, where the MS reads: 
they come forward. This direction is further valuable because it 
indicates the part of the Elizabethan stage where the Brutus- 
Cassius quarrel took place. Apparently Knight was correct, and 
Dyce wrong in contradicting him, when he says in relation to the 
direction at Iv.ii.62, Manet Brutus and Cassius, a direction 
omitted in the MS: “In the Shakesperean theatre Brutus and 
Cassius evidently retired to the secondary stage.’”*® The specific 
direction in 11.1.369, Exeunt B: & Caius, is interesting because it 
supports Capell’s suggestion that Lucius leaves the stage at line 
344 instead of remaining, as in modern editions, until the end of 
the scene. In v.iii.40, Pindarus descends for the Folio Enter 
Pindarus furnishes more evidence of playhouse influence. The 
added directions in the remainder of this scene and in scene iv 
should also be noticed. 

(8) Punctuation. As in most seventeenth-century play MSS 
the punctuation is very uncertain, often completely absent. 
There are, however, a few cases where the pointing of the MS 
either suggests a new reading of a line or corrects faults in the 
Folios. Of the first type is the interesting new interpretation 
given to the Folio lines, “I know no personall cause, to spurne 
at bim, / But for the generall. He would be crown’d”’ (11.i.14—15). 


** Quoted in Furness, New Variorum, p. 200. 
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The MS reads: “...at him, but for the general he would be 
crown’d.” “General” thus takes on the common Elizabethan 
meaning of the mobile and the line means, “‘if it were not for the 
wishes of the common people he would be already crowned,” a 
sentiment which accords well with the behaviour of the “rabble- 
ment”’ in tii. In 1.iii.74 for the Folio, ‘Why Old men, Fooles, 
and Children calculate,” the MS drops the comma after “men” 
and thus indicates a reading of the line similar to that suggested 
by Blackstone and adopted by a number of later editors. The 
following variants may also be observed: 

*1.146 Pompey many] Pompey? many -11.1.255 Boy: Lucius:] Boy 
Lucius? -111.1.160 him, so] him soe, -ii.141 (Which pardon me)] w® 
(pardon me) (1691 Quarto) -151 meet you know] meet: you know 
*.232 speech,] speech -iii.17 wisely I say, I am] wisely I say I am 
-Iv.i.42 Imitations.] imitations; *-ii.17 you: let] you, let 


Before we try to draw any final conclusions from the body of 
evidence so far presented, one important part of the MS still 
remains to be taken into account: the list of “Dramatis Per- 
sonae.” If it were remarkable for nothing else this list of charac- 
ters would be uncommon through its very completeness. None 


of the Folios contains any list of characters, and those in the 
various seventeenth-century Quartos (all nearly certainly later 
than the MS) are scant in comparison. The list contains 34 dis- 
tinct entries, one of them a general entry: “Artizans, Plebians, 
souldiers & servants.” The distinction of “Titanius” as “lieu- 
tenant Generall under Cassius” and the designation of Lucilius, 
Cato Junior, and Messala as “officers under Brutus”; of Volum- 
nius, Clytus, Dardanus, and Strato as “followers of Brutus”; 
and of Varrus and “Claudio” as “servants to Brutus,” all show 
a careful consideration of the actual roles involved. With one 
important exception, the order in which the characters are listed 
is remarkably similar to that in later edited editions. The excep- 
tion is with the names of Cicero, Flavius, and “Murellus,” 
which appear at the end of the list following the general entry of 
supernumeraries quoted above. To explain the peculiar position 
of these names, it is necessary to turn once again to the play- 
house origin of the MS text. From the Quartos we know that in 
presentation Cicero was replaced by Trebonius in 1.iii (the one 
scene in which he appeared), and that Casca took the place of 
Murellus, who like Flavius speaks only in the opening scene. 
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The Garrick prompt-copy, however, goes further and cuts out 
both Flavius and Murellus, substituting Cinna and Casca.* Thus 
again, although patently restored, the MS points to another ear- 
lier seventeenth-century stage usage. This raises the question of 
“restoration” in the MS of which we have already had an ex- 
ample.** Any attempt at an answer must involve a short sum- 
mary of our findings, and so, with Bottom, we may eventually 
“grow to a point.” 

We are now in a position to draw some definite conclusions 
regarding the provenance of the MS and from these conclusions 
to frame a few conjectures. On the factual side we can say: (1) 
the MS is not a “substantive” text; (2) it is ultimately derived 
from the Second Folio (1632) and thus has no textual connection 
with the Quartos (1682 ? -1691); (3) it is a copy of another MS 
and not of the printed text; (4) it was transcribed in or after 
1665, but probably not long after; (5) it shows definite signs of 
playhouse influence; (6) it also shows signs of “‘restoration” from 
playhouse influence; (7) it bears the impress of “learning” in the 
scene division, in the text, and in the “Dramatis Personae’’; (8) 
it gives evidence of a more or less systematic modernization 
of Shakespeare’s syntax and language. 

Finally, by way of conjecture, let us examine very briefly 
the problem of “restoration.”’ Only in one of two ways, it seems 
to me, can the “restored” parts in the MS be explained. Either 
the present scribe (or an earlier one) worked with a printed 
Folio text beside him and restored from that (a supposition 
merely on the face of it highly unlikely), or the first manuscript 
transcript was made from a Second Folio marked with the cuts, 
substitutions of characters, and a large part of the verbal vari- 
ants,” a copy in many respects resembling the notorious Collier 
Second Folio.* Of the two suppositions, the second seems un- 


% In Bell’s acting edition Casca and Decius Brutus are the characters sub- 
stituted. See also the remarks of Francis Gentleman on this point (Bell, 1774, 
p. 5; quoted in Furness. New Variorum, p. 13). 

%! P. 411, above. 

# The scene divisions might have been added at any time. 

% On the other hand, taking into consideration the large number of verbal 
variants in the MS and my experience of other seventeenth century prompt- 
copies, I would suggest that the Second Folio prompt-copy here postulated must 
have had a more genuine, and less academic, connection with the living stage 
than did Collier’s. 
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questionably the more probable. It would also explain the de- 
tailed “Dramatis Personae,” since we must suppose that the 
list was first compiled in terms of the acted version, omitting 
the names of Flavius, Murellus, and Cicero. On copying, these 
names were reclaimed (as was either Lucilius or Titinius in 
1v.iii.156) in an attempt to restore the text to its original, and 
more literary, form. Why in doing so the restorer chose to omit 
the longer passages noted under Omissions above, it is not easy 
to understand. Probably, at least in the Poet scene (rv.iii.140- 
55), he thought the text better without them, nor will we argue 
the point overmuch. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 


University of Wisconsin 





WERTHER AND EMILIA GALOTTI 


Why did Werther read Emilia Galotti? Did he read Emilia 
Galotti only because Kestner reported to Goethe that Jerusalem 
had been reading that drama,—as Walzel,! among many others, 
states? Did Werther read Emilia Galotti because Goethe wanted 
in this way to express his deep interest in Lessing’s work, as Ja- 
cobi* says? Or, did Werther read the drama merely because, as 
Gose* suggests, passion played a dominant role in the play? In 
short, is it really quite immaterial that Werther was reading 
Emilia Galotti shortly before he committed suicide, or are we the 
readers supposed to consider the interest in that play as explain- 
ing and clarifying, at least in part, Werther’s final act? Feise* 
says that mention of the play does not fit in with Werther’s 
character, and implies that Goethe mentions the play because 
Kestner had done so. This is extremely surprising because Feise 
had just filled more than six pages (29-35 inc.) in showing the 
way Goethe had retained, ignored, or changed details of Kest- 
ner’s report—depending upon how well those details suited his 
artistic needs. The strongest statement regarding the inaptitude 
of the reference to the play is to be found in Petersen’s positive 
and unambiguous remark:$ ““Dadurch war Lessings Dichtung zu 
einer Art Mitverantwortung an Werthers Ende herangezogen, 
wozu sie eigentlich kein Motiv darbot.” Just before this state- 
ment Petersen had pointed out various new stylistic features 
common to these two works—‘“die geschliffene Sprache, die 
abgerissenen Satze, die Wiederholungen, die Steigerungen und 
Antithesen”; he had also mentioned the similarity between 
Conti’s remark about Raphael’s greatness as a painter even if he 
had been born without hands and Werther’s* “.. . ich kénnte 


1 Walzel, Oskar, “Einleitung” to Werther in the Bibliographisches Institu 
centenary edition (1926), p. 23. 

2 Jacobi, Daniel, ““Miscelle zu Clavigo.”’ Goethe Jahrbuch. v (1894), p. 323. 

® Gose, Hans, Goethes ‘Werther.’ Halle: Niemeyer, 1921, p. 66. 

‘ Feise, E., “Entstehung, Problem und Technik von Goethes ‘Werther’.” 
JEGP xm (1914), p. 35. 

5 Petersen, Julius, “Goethe und Lessing.” Aus der Goethe Zeit. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1932, p. 10. 

* All quotations from Werther are taken from the revised (1787) version as 
given in the Weimar edition. Figures in parentheses refer to pages. Two passages 
from the original (1774) version, particularly interesting for comparison, are 
presented in my footnotes. 
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jetzt nicht zeichnen, nicht einen Strich, und bin nie ein grésserer 
Maler gewesen als in diesen Augenblicken.” (8)? 

In contradiction to these various statements that Emilia 
Galotti has either no significance at all for Werther or even that 
it is disturbing to the atmosphere of the end of the novel, I feel 
that the play does set the spiritual tone for the striking and dra- 
matic conclusion of Goethe’s work. Emilia’s death (in reality, 
suicide) because of her feeling of guilt and her desire to atone for 
the tragic end of Appiani® is closely paralleled by Werther’s 
death due to the feeling on his part that he has sinned and caused 
Lotte unhappiness, and that he should therefore atone for his 
guilt. It is not my intention to suggest a new interpretation of 
the novel. Goethe’s clearly visible purpose, repeatedly revealed, 
is to show that an individual such as Werther was necessarily 
and inevitably moving toward his ruin. His unhappy love for 
Lotte was but one of several mental dispositions that would lead 
such a person to ultimate demoralization, to complete inability 
to cope with life. I wish merely to point out that Lessing’s play 
does bring to mind a situation parallel to that found in the con- 


7 To these parallels one might add that of the confessions: Emilia’s wonder- 
ing whether she should tell Appiani of her meeting with the Prince in church, 
and her later realization that her omission was an important factor in her 
fiancé’s death; Lotte’s desire to tell Albert about Werther’s visit with the hope 
that he would talk with Werther. True enough, in the drama the connection in 
Emilia’s mind between the confession and the death of Appiani is made only 
later, while Lotte sees her confession as a measure possibly preventive of mis- 
fortune. In view of the oft-repeated statement that La nouvelle Héloise had much 
influence on Werther, it should be pointed out that both of these confession situa- 
tions differ from that in Rousseau’s novel, where Julie for a long time considers 
telling of her relations with St. Preux only in order to relieve her own conscience. 

* These are the important factors for the present problem. Her defense of 
the freedom of her will, of her personal individuality, finds no echo in Werther’s 
final motivation,—although he had often discussed that earlier. For a full inter- 
pretation of the play see the brilliant and definitive portrayal by Weigand, H. J., 
“Warum stirbt Emilia Galotti?” JEGP xxvm (1929), 467-81. Although F. O. 
Nolte in his “‘Lessing’s Emilia Galotti in the Light of His Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xx (1937), 
175-97, does not specifically mention Weigand’s article, I assume he knows 
it, and disagrees (see page 186, note 26). With respect to this article at least, 
I feel that his interpretation of the play is unduly influenced by his interest 
in discussing what changes Lessing made in Livy’s account, to which subject he 
devotes pages 180-87 (one-third of the article). (It would seem that here again 
as so often, the consideration of sources has prevented an objective, unbiased 
examination of the finished work.) 
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cluding pages of Werther. Up to the very end the novel presents 
a gradual process of disintegration and demoralization of char- 
acter; if it simply continued along that line it could naturally 
come to no striking, forceful conclusion. But the final pages con- 
stitute a dramatic climax to the story of Werther, and the allu- 
sion to Emilia Galotti helps us understand this part of the novel 
in its full potency.® 

For a long time scholars have recognized that Werther had a 
threefold inspiration: Goethe’s Wetzlar experience, Kestner’s ac- 
count of Jerusalem’s sad fate, and Goethe’s experience in the 
home of the Brentanos in Frankfurt. Without the inclusion of 
this last, the fictional character’s slow and gradual decline could 
have come to no effective conclusion. The importance of this 
third stimulus is borne out by the fact that Goethe, even though 
deeply interested in Kestner’s account, did not begin to write 
his novel until long after he had all the material about Jeru- 
salem; in fact, it was not until after the marriage of Maximiliane 
Brentano that rapid progress was made. Then the work was 
quickly completed. 

All readers of Werther feel that Homer gives the tone for the 
Werther of Book I, and that Ossian does the same for the Wer- 
ther in most of Book II. Fairley, indeed, specifically says that 
Ossian’s influence on Werther continued to the end.** However, 
a careful consideration of the concluding pages of the novel will 
show that Emilia Galotti is just as important for the mood of the 
Werther conceived under the stimulus of the Frankfurt-Maxi- 
miliane Brentano experience as Homer was for the Wetzlar 
Werther, and as Ossian was for the Jerusalem-inspired Werther. 


® Goethe’s own remarks concerning the play throw no light upon its connec- 
tion with the novel. The only statement from this period is the famous passage 
in a letter written to Herder in July, 1772, shortly after the play appeared: 
“« ‘Emilia Galotti’ ist auch nur gedacht, und nicht einmal Zufall oder Caprice 
spinnen irgend drein. Mit halbweg Menschenverstand kann man das Warum 
von jeder Scene, von jedem Wort, mécht’ ich sagen, auffinden. Drum bin ich dem 
Stiick nicht gut, so ein Meisterstiick es sonst ist, und meinem (that is, Gétz) 
eben so wenig.”’ (Weimar edition of the Briefe, II, 19.) Since he mentions his own 
Gétz in the same breath with Emilia Galotti we cannot take this somewhat nega- 
tive criticism too seriously. Furthermore, we know that Lessing’s play exerted 
a tremendous stylistic influence on his writing, both in Clavigo and in Werther, 
and so he must have read and reread the play carefully. 

10 Fairley, Barker: Goethe as Revealed in his Poetry. London and Toronto: 
Dent, 1932, p. 42. 
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Consciousness of guilt and a desire to atone for such guilt 
form a motif in the novel, and this must be considered as the im- 
mediate, although not, of course, the primary and ultimate cause 
of Werther’s death. A close examination of the latter part of Book 
II shows how frequently and strongly Werther felt his fault and 
how deeply he wished to make amends for the unhappiness he 
caused through his guilt. 

Let us trace the development and the various manifestations 
of his feeling of wrong-doing. He writes on January 20: 


. Ist Albert bei Ihnen? Und wie—? Gott verzeihe mir diese Frage! (98) 


Of course we do not know what he was about to ask. His request 
for forgiveness certainly indicates a bad conscience. The implica- 
tion of the passage seems to be that he considers himself better 
suited than Albert to bring Lotte happiness. At any rate, he 
feels he is being a bit impertinent; he is tending to disparage her 
fiancé. 

On September 4 Werther writes that he has again met that 
farm hand who told him of what had taken place since their last 
meeting. After the man had told him of his ever increasing pas- 
sion, his confusion and unhappiness, he said he acted as though 
driven by an evil spirit. Werther concludes his account with the 
following: 

Lies, mein Geliebter, und denke dabei, dass es auch die Geschichte deines 

Freundes ist. Ja, so ist mir’s gegangen, so wird mir’s gehn, und ich bin nicht halb 
so brav, nicht halb so entschlossen als der arme Ungliickliche, mit dem ich mich 
zu vergleichen mich fast nicht getraue. (119) 
In other words, Werther feels his own increasing passion can re- 
sult in no good, and that he is quite capable of doing something 
as wrong and culpable as that which this man had done—a 
prophetic statement amply vindicated by his thoughts as ex- 
pressed on November 24 and his actions, as reported by Goethe, 
on Monday, December 21. 

Werther’s struggle with his passionate affection for Lotte is 
portrayed by the passage in the letter of November 24, written 
just after a particularly emotional scene in which he had listened 
to her playing and singing: 

. Ich... schwur: “nie will ich es wagen, einen Kuss euch aufzudriicken, Lip- 
pen! auf deme die Geister des Himmels schweben.’”’—Und doch—ich will—Ha! 


siehst du, das steht wie eine Scheidewand vor meiner Seele—diese Seligkeit— 
und dann untergegangen, diese Siinde abzubiissen—Siinde? (133) 
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Clearly, his vow never to kiss Lotte is to be considered as having 
been immediately retracted. Werther feels that he will kiss her 
and he is ready to atone for this sin. Obviously, the idea that this 
kiss is a sinful act comes from his innermost nature,—the ex- 
pression slips, as it were, from his pen. The following conscious, 
rational question as to whether that kiss would really be sinful 
remains unanswered in this letter. However, in his last letter his 
calm resigned tone indicates that he has continued to consider 
this ethical point; now he feels unequivocally that his kisses are a 
sin,—and he is ready to pay the penalty. (See quotation in sec- 
ond paragraph below.) 

This consciousness of guilt with respect to his own self,— 
that is, leaving out of account for the moment the impression his 
words and acts might have upon Lotte or Albert,—is to be seen 
also in the letter of December 14. There he, who was in the habit 
of thinking of his love for Lotte as the holiest, purest, most 
brotherly kind of love, expresses his feeling of guilt for having 
dreamt of enjoying her embraces. (152) 

The climax of his improper conduct toward Lotte comes dur- 
ing his last visit, that visit which he made contrary to her earnest 
entreaty not to see her before Christmas Eve. Writing about his 
wild and passionate kisses in his next (and last) letter, he begs 
most abjectly for forgiveness. He then continues with a para- 
graph in which he admits that he has committed a sin and is 
ready to atone for it at once: 


Und was ist das, dass Albert dein Mann ist? Mann! Das wire denn fiir diese 
Welt—und fiir diese Welt Siinde, dass ich dich liebe, dass ich dich aus seinen 
Armen in die meinigen reissen méchte? Siinde? Gut, und ich strafe mich dafiir; 
ich habe sie in ihrer ganzen Himmelswonne geschmeckt, diese Siinde, habe 
Lebensbalsam und Kraft in mein Herz gesaugt. (180) 


The last clause is extremely interesting, although from a slightly 
different angle. It shows clearly that the Werther of the end of 
the novel is different from the Werther who had reveled in the 
misty, melancholy atmosphere of Ossian. One cannot imagine that 
earlier Werther saying: “ich . . . habe Lebensbalsam und Kraft 
in mein Herz gesaugt.” 

Closely, almost inseparably connected with the matter of 
Werther’s actions, the sense of guilt resulting from them, and 
his willingness to pay the penalty is the question of the disturb- 
ing effect his conduct has had upon Lotte and her married life. 
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The two motifs are very much intertwined, but for the sake of 
clarity I have separated the threads of the development. 

The four chief references to the disturbing effect his passion 
for Lotte had upon her married life fall into a kind of cyclical 
pattern, a pattern which increases their effectiveness." First, 
Goethe describes Werther’s dawning realization of the situation; 
then Lotte is quoted on the subject; following that, Goethe again 
gives us Werther’s recognition of the situation he has caused; 
and, finally, as a climax, we have Werther’s own words inform- 
ing us of his firm decision to commit suicide in order to put an 
end to this unhappy triangle. 

In an editorial passage inserted just before the letter of De- 
cember 12, Goethe reports Werther’s beginning insight into the 
state of affairs, and his self-reproaches: 

Wie er mit sich in ewigem Unfrieden lebte, schien ihm auch der Zustand 
andrer nur bedenklicher und verworrener, er glaubte, das schéne Verhiltnis 


zwischen Albert und seiner Gattin gestért zu haben, er machte sich Vorwiirfe 
dariiber, in die sich ein heimlicher Unwille gegen den Gatten mischte. (143) 


Later in the same passage, in approximately the same words, 
Goethe again mentions that Werther is disturbing her peace of 
mind, and making her unhappy. (150) 

Shortly after the letter of December 20, Goethe tells of a 
conversation between Werther and Lotte, and quotes her: 


“Ich bitte Sie,” fuhr sie fort, ‘‘es ist nun einmal so, ich bitte Sie um meiner 
Ruhe willen, es kann nicht, es kann nicht so bleiben.” (156) 


Soon after she makes this remark Albert comes in. The fol- 
lowing significant passage—recounted by Goethe—reveals Wer- 
ther’s complete perception of the strained relations not merely 
between himself and Albert, but especially between Lotte and 
Albert: 


... Albert trat in die Stube. Man bot sich einen frostigen Guten Abend und 
ging verlegen im Zimmer neben einander auf und nieder. Werther fing einen 
unbedeutenden Discurs an, der bald aus war, Albert desgleichen, der sodann 
seine Frau nach gewissen Auftrigen fragte, und als er hérte, sie seien noch nicht 
ausgerichtet, ihr einige Worte sagte, die Werthern kalt, ja gar hart vorkamen. 
Er wollte gehen, er konnte nicht und zauderte bis acht, da sich denn sein Unmut 
und Unwillen immer vermehrte, bis der Tisch gedeckt wurde . . . (158)" 


“ This technique would not be unusual in a different type of novel. It is 
striking, however, in a novel primarily epistolary in form, and especially one in 
which all the letters are written by the main character. 

12 Goethe’s language in the 1774 version is considerably harsher and por- 
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This scene immediately precedes Werther’s decision to sacri- 
fice himself in order to end the unbearable predicament. He made 
his resolution the evening of December 20, and his resolve is still 
fixed the following morning when he reports it in his letter. 
Whether or not despair had anything to do with it, the main 
consideration is that he is determined to make his sacrifice for 
the others: 


... Es ist nicht Verzweiflung, es ist Gewissheit, dass ich ausgetragen habe, und 
dass ich mich opfere fiir dich. Ja, Lotte! warum sollte ich es verschweigen? eins 
von uns dreien muss hinweg, und das will ich sein! O meine Beste! in diesem 
zerrissenen Herzen ist es wiitend herumgeschlichen, oft—deinen Mann zu 
ermorden !—dich!—mich!—So sei es denn!— . . . (160) 


These four references constitute the most important revela- 
tion of Werther’s comprehension of the situation and the back- 
ground for his decision to commit suicide. There is another, rela- 
tively unimportant, statement by Lotte concerning the fact 
that she had begged him not to come see her before Christmas 
Eve “um unser beider Ruhe.” (164) Soon thereafter, in an at- 
tempt to direct Werther’s thoughts away from her, she brings 
out his translation of Ossian, which he reads to her. Then follows 
the scene during which he passionately kisses her, and so causes 
her to go into the adjoining room and to refuse to see him ever 
again. 





trays an even more strained situation than that felt in the later edition. I give 
the pertinent portion: “ ... und als er hérte, sie seien noch nicht ausgerichtet, 
ihr spitze Reden gab, die Werthern durchs Herz gingen. Er wollte gehn, er konnte 
nicht und zauderte bis acht, da sich denn der Unmut und Unwillen an einander 
immer vermehrte, bis der Tisch gedeckt wurde. . . . ” (Morris: Der junge Goethe. 
Iv, 308 f.) 

13 The original version presents a much clearer and more drastic picture of 
Albert’s suspicions and of the unhappy state of marital relations in Lotte’s home: 
“Um halb sieben ging er nach Albertens Hause, und fand Lotte allein, die iiber 
seinen Besuch sehr erschrocken war. Sie hatte ihrem Manne im Discurs gesagt, 
dass Werther vor Weihnachtsabend nicht wiederkommen wiirde. Er liess bald 
darauf sein Pferd satteln, nahm von ihr Abschied und sagte, er wolle zu einem 
Beamten in der Nachbarschaft reiten, mit dem er Geschafte abzutun habe, und 
so machte er sich truz der iibeln Witterung fort. Lotte, die wohl wusste, dass er 
dieses Geschaft schon lange verschoben hatte, dass es ihn eine Nacht von Hause 
halten wiirde, verstund die Pantomime nur allzuwohl und ward herzlich betriibt 
dariiber.” (Morris, op. cit., rv, 311.) To this should be added Albert’s remark after 
Lotte told him Werther had, after all, been there during his absence: “Er nimmt 
seine Zeit gut...” (Ibid., 324.) 
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In the following hours he feels more and more strongly the 
guilt of his actions and finally comes to the conclusion, quoted 
above, that he must atone for his sin. After that the tone of his 
remarks becomes increasingly calm, as do also Goethe’s state- 
ments in presenting the remaining action. The two passages bear- 
ing on the question of atonement are comparatively calm, much 
calmer than those earlier cited, and thus they reflect Werther’s 
feeling of reconciliation with his fate. In the first of these, he 
begs even Albert’s forgiveness for having brought unhappiness 
and distrust into his home: 

Ich habe dir tibel gelohnt, Albert, und du vergibst mir. Ich habe den Frieden 
deines Hauses gestért, ich habe Mistrauen zwischen euch gebracht. Lebe wohl! 


ich will es enden. O dass ihr gliicklich wiret durch meinen Tod! Albert! Albert! 
mache den Engel gliicklich! Und es wohne Gottes Segen tiber dir! (186) 


Almost at the end of that last, frequently interrupted letter there 
is again a reference to the unhappiness he has caused Lotte: 
Dass ich des Gliickes hatte teilhaftig werden kénnen, fiir dich zu sterben! 
Lotte, fiir dich mich hinzugeben! Ich wollte mutig, ich wollte freudig sterben, 
wenn ich dir die Ruhe, die Wonne deines Lebens wieder schaffen kénnte. Aber 
ach! das ward nur wenigen Edeln gegeben, ihr Blut fiir die Ihrigen zu vergiessen 


und durch ihren Tod ein neues hundertfaltiges Leben ihren Freunden anzu- 
fachen. (189) 


The italicized dich’s show Werther’s motivation clearly. Obvi- 
ously, he is not dying for Lotte, as he knows he is not giving up 
his life in some heroic, noble attempt to make her happy. His 
fundamental motive, moreover, is unaffected by the fact that 
his vanity still leads him to feel that her calm and her happiness 
will not be restored. 

And so Werther dies, conscious of the guilt of his uncontrolled 
passion, conscious too, and remorseful over the unhappiness and 
suspicion he has caused between Albert and Lotte.“ 

The inner parallelism between Emilia Galotti and the last 


4 Lilli Simon, in her Verantwortung und Schuld in Goethes Roman (Erlan- 
gen: Palm und Enke, 1934) says on page 9: “‘Sozialethische Motive liegen Wer- 
thers Selbstmord nicht zugrunde.” Such a position is untenable in view of the 
many connections drawn by Werther between his conduct and its effect on 
Lotte, on the one hand, and his suicide, on the other. To be sure, Werther had 
frequently, before the climax in the relationship Lotte-Albert-Werther, men- 
tioned the question of suicide, and had defended such an act; suicide on those 
occasions would have been devoid of any social-ethical motivation. But after 
all, he did not commit suicide at those times! 
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part of Werther is thus clear. External identity is, of course, im- 
possible, since in Lessing’s drama we have a girl wishing to atone 
for the misfortune of her fiancé, while in Goethe’s novel we have 
a young man feeling responsible for the unhappiness of another 
man’s wife. Emilia feels doubly guilty for having aroused the 
interest of the Prince and for having been attracted by him; be- 
cause of this she considers herself to be indirectly the cause of 
Appiani’s death. Werther feels the guilt of his love for Lotte, 
of his wildly passionate kisses, and because of this guilty love 
considers himself to be the cause of her unhappy married life. 

As so often said before, Werther’s character was on the path 
to complete unfitness for life even without the unfortunate love 
experience with Lotte. But this portrayal of the Lotte experience 
furnishes the novel with a powerful and dramatic conclusion. In 
my opinion, we are reconciled with Werther’s fate as we would 
not be, if we were merely to follow indefinitely his increasing 
melancholy and his growing incapacity for life. We even feel a 
kind of admiration for this Werther who finally takes cognizance 
of the institutions and the standards of the world, and who ac- 
knowledges them by sacrificing himself. With respect to the tone 
of the last few pages of Werther, we are even reminded somewhat 
of the transfiguration that takes place in Maria of Maria Stuart, 
in Johanna of Die Jungfrau von Orleans, and in Ottilie of Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften. 

It is evident, therefore, that the mention of Emilia Galotti at 
the end of Werther is not the result of mechanical copying from 
Kestner’s account of Jerusalem’s death, is not the result of a 
wish to call attention in a general way to the play, nor is it an 
instance of confusion, of an artistic error, on the part of Goethe. 
Emilia Galotti does offer a motif for the conclusion of the novel. 
Our appreciation and understanding of the conclusion is im- 
measurably heightened by the reference to the play. The allu- 
sion, consequently, is just as important for a complete under- 
standing of Werther’s nature as are the references to Homer and 
to Ossian. 

RoBERT T. ITTNER 
Indiana University 





















NOTES ON BYRHTFERTH’S MANUAL 


When Crawford’s edition of Byrhtferth’s Manual appeared 
in 1929 it was highly acclaimed by the critics. Yet, however 
great its merits, the edition suffers in many places from an in- 
sufficient familiarity with the subjects treated by Byrhtferth. Dr. 
Crawford may have intended to remedy this defect in a second 
volume which was to contain his introduction and a glossary, 
but which was incomplete at the time of his death. There is no 
prospect at the present time of its issuance by others. It seems 
desirable, therefore, to make known a number of emendations, 
corrections, and notes which have occurred to me in the course 
of a study of the Manual extending over the last ten years. 
Contributions to the textual criticism and the translation of the 
Manual already published, by others as well as by myself, have 
not again been included in the present list. Nor is it pretended 
that all the errors in text and translation are now rectified. 

The following abbreviations will be used throughout for the 
more frequently cited literature: 


A Manuscript Ashmole 328 in the Bodleian Library. 

Alfric Heinrich Henel, 4i/fric’s De Temporibus Anni, London, 1942 
(E.E.T.S. 213). 

Ashmole Neil R. Ker, ‘Two Notes on MS. Ashmole 328’, Medium 
Aoum, tv (1935), 16-9. 

Bacon Robert Steele, Compotus Fratris Rogeri, Oxford, 1926 (Opera 
hactenus inediia Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. v1). 

Classen Karl Moritz Classen, Uber das Leben und die Schriften Byrht- 


ferths, Dresden, 1896. 

DNR, DT, DTR Bede’s De Natura Rerum, De Temporibus, De Temporum 
Ratione (quoted from J. A. Giles, Venerabilis Bedae Opera, 
vol. v1, London, 1843, or from Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
vol. xc, Paris, 1850). 


Kalendars Francis Wormald, English Kalendars Before A.D. 1100, vol. 
1, Texts, London, 1934 (Henry Bradshaw Society, txxm). 

Manual S. J. Crawford, Byrhtferth’s Manual, London, 1929 (E.E.T.S. 
177). 

Pseudepigrapha C.W. Jones, Bedae Pseudepigrapha, Ithaca, New York, and 
London, 1939. 

Studien Heinrich Henel, Studien zum altenglischen Computus, Leipzig, 


1934 (Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, xxvt). 
Zeitrechnung H. Grotefend, Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittelalters und der 
Neuseit, vol. 1, Hannover, 1891. 
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(1) Manual 2-22,4. The first portion of the book is not really 
a digression, as I said in Studien, p. 12, but rather an introduc- 
tory and cursory survey (stilo festinante, 14,3) of Byrhtferth’s 
subject. A detailed analysis may help dispel the impression of 
confusion: 


Latin OE. translation 
(a) Quotation from opening of computus, and 


explanation of thewordsincipit andcomputus 2, 1-8 2, 9-11 
(b) Divisions of the solar year 2, 12-16 2, 17-22 
(c) Explanation of the word guadrans* 2, 23-4, 2 4, 17-21 
(d) Sun’s passage through zodiac 4, 2-16 4, 22-6, 5; 
6, 14-20 
fuller exposition in OE. 6, 6-14; 
6, 20-28 
(e) Explanation of diagram of the zodiacal signs 6, 29-8, 3 8, 4-6 
(f) Creation of sun, moon, constellations, stars, 
solstices, equinoxes, seasons, andelements  §8, 7-15? 8, 8-10, 3 
(g) The Physical and Physiological Fours 10, 4-27 10, 28-12, 198 
(h) Diagram of the same 12, 20-29 
(i) Praise of the art of the computus 12, 22-14, 4° 14, 5-16,5 
(k) Summary of first day’s lesson® 16, 6-15 
(1) The six kinds of years 16, 16-20, 5 20, 6-22, 47 


Byrhtferth, then, begins by quoting the title of the first 


1 Cp. Manual, 6, 26 ff; 66, 9 ff; 190, 26 ff. 

? Page 8 of A is defective at the top. The missing Latin words correspond to 
ll. 18-21 of the OE. text, from twa mycle to steorran. 

* The OE. lacks a translation of the Latin, 10, 22-24. The scribe of A may 
have wished to reserve the whole of the next page (original p. 13, now lost) for 
the diagram and therefore may have skipped a few lines of the exemplar when 
he was nearing the bottom of his p. 12. 

‘ The diagram, with the exception of a small segment, is lost. That this 
particular leaf should have been torn from the MS. indicates the interest of the 
Middle Ages in speculations on the relation of macrocosm and microcosm. 

5 Almost all of the Latin text is lost, its place being on the reverse of the 
lost leaf, originally pp. 13-14 of A. That the OE. passage which follows is really 
a (free) translation of the missing Latin may be seen from two parallels: 14, 2 
operante nos Domino= 16, 4 burh Godes wiilan, and 14, 3 fructu propensiori = 16, 4 
mid rumlicum westme. 

* Byrhtferth seems to have intended originally to divide his Manual into 
daily lessons, but must have abandoned the plan. The only other reference to 
the day’s work is found in 214, 27.—The summary refers specifically to the mat- 
ters here described as (a) to (e) and adds: sicque alacriter plurima diximus sicuti 
adhuc plura placet referre. It refers, therefore, to the whole text up to this point. 

? The first part of this passage is a summary rather than a translation of 
the corresponding Latin, as Byrhtferth himself says (20, 6 ff). 
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paragraph in the computus before him, which he is going to ex- 
plain. This paragraph deals with the Roman division of the 
month into nones, ides and kalends. Before he proceeds with the 
months, however, he feels he should say something about the 
year. This leads him to a brief discussion of the zodiac, the sol- 
stices, and the equinoxes, and these matters in turn bring to his 
mind the physical and physiological correspondences, a subject 
which he may be sure will interest his students. Now at last he 
checks himself, explains that so far he has no more than scratched 
the surface of his subject (14, 5 ff.), and promises to expound it 
in detail (16, 3 ff.). At the beginning of the second lesson he re- 
views the first. Then he enumerates the six types of years and 
explains the difference between the circulus decennovenalis and 
the circulus lunaris.* Finally he returns (22, 5-7) to his text-book, 
i.e. a computus, thus resuming the matter which he mentioned 
in his opening lines. 

(2) Manual, 8, 3. Read lector for lectoris. 

(3) Manual, 18, 10-13. Crawford quotes the so-called Byrht- 
ferth Glosses as a source for this passage, but Bede’s DTR 
xxxvi (Giles, v1, 221) is a little closer: Annus magnus est, cum 
omnia simul errantia sidera ad sua quaeque loca, quae simul 
habuere, recurrunt, etc. 

(4) Manual, 36, 18 f. by odre geare should be translated ‘in 
the following year,’ not ‘in the second year.’ See nos. (8) and 
(21) below. 

(5) Manual, 40, 16. Read luculenter for luculentur. 

(6) Manual, 44, 14. Crawford’s emendation, 1x >vu, is er- 
roneous. The MS. reading should stand, for the lunar regulars of 
the month of March are IX. Byrhtferth’s tables, Manual, 38 
and 58, also have the correct figure. Cp. Bede, DT R xx (Giles, 
v1, 187) and Zeitrechnung, 1, 163. Crawford’s translation of 
Byrhtferth’s explanatory text, Januarius et Martius healdad an,° 
should be corrected correspondingly. The two months do not 
‘retain one,’ but ‘have the same’ (sc. number of regulars), both 
having nine. For an=‘the same’ see Manual, 104, 12. If further 
proof is desired, the lunar regulars of March may be calculated 


8 Repeated on p. 146. 
* This sentence is partly found on p. 44 of Crawford’s text, partly on p. 56. 
The editor failed to recognize that in the exemplar of A the third gathering must 
have been placed after the fourth. See Ashmole, pp. 16f, Studien, pp. 5-7. 
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by the method set forth by Byrhtferth on pp. 30 f. and again on 
p. 60, 15-31. 

(7) Manual, 60, 3. Crawford fails to supply the word kalen- 
darum, which is clearly missing in the text, and he mistranslates 
the passage. Read: Ailces geares concurrentes bu miht witan be 
bam datarum nonarum kalendarum A prilium. In the translation, 
read ‘March 24th’ for ‘5th April.’ Cp. Manual, 28, 8-11 and 46, 
10-13, and DTR um (Giles, v1, 250); also Zeitrechnung, 1, 27 
and Studien, 16, note 52, and 56, line 5. 

(8) Manual, 62, 33. Translate: ‘in the following year.’ Why 
should Byrhtferth say that there is one more day in a leap-year 
thanin the s e c o nd _ year, when this is true of any other 
year? See no. (4) above and no. (21) below. 

(9) Manual, 64, 3. The intercalated day is called ‘mysteri- 
ous’ also by A’lfric, De Temporibus Anni, vu, 8. Both passages 
derive probably from Bede, DTR xxxrx (Giles, v1, 225), whose 
authority is St. Augustine. Byrhtferth applies the same epithet 
to the saltus lunae, Manual, 72, 37 and 100, 19, apparently on 
his own authority. In the passage 72, 36 f., he wyxst wundorlice 
efter boccrefte, the word boccreft should perhaps be translated 
by ‘scholarship’ rather than by ‘science’ (Crawford), because 
the mystery is regarded as religious, not as scientific. Byrhtferth 
never uses the words boccreft and boceras of the computus or of 
computists. See 4/fric, p. 96. 

(10) Manual, 72, 3. Crawford thinks the repetition of jet 
is due to dittography. I am inclined to read his for the first 
pet is; thus: Sodlice gif man forwyrnd bam worigendan monan 
his quadrans, pet ys lunam .X XX. Cp. Manual, 62, 31, se mona 
sceal habban his bissextum. 

(11) Manual, 72, 35. Crawford has trouble with the transla- 
tion of the word Peodscipe, and indeed it may be understood in 
more than one sense in this place. The key to its understanding 
is the phrase Das cynges dugod in ll. 29-30. The ‘king’ is the 
saltus lunae itself. Cp. Manual, 6, 20; 28, 31; 48, 4; 70, 10-14; 
138, 4; 214, 14. (The passage 36, 9 is not a valid parallel). Even 
so three translations seem possible: ‘I know well that it is worthy 
to rule’; or: ‘that it is worth teaching’; or: ‘that it is worthy of 
this science (i.e. the computus).’ 

(12) Manual, 74, 22. Read: conficitur, hora. 
(13) Manual, 76, 1 and 76, 20. See Ailfric, p. 89. 
(14) Manual, 76, 7-9. Nu hafo se eadiga wer (sc. Beda) us 
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geopenod ymbe pes saltus weaxunge, ac pat sodre ys to cwedenne 
ymbe his wanunge. Crawford translates: “The saint has now given 
us an explanation of the growth of the leap but this can be ap- 
plied more truly to its decrease.’ This translation gives the im- 
pression that ‘the growth of the leap’ and ‘its decrease’ are two 
different things, whereas really they are the same. At the end of 
the nineteen-year cycle of the moon the computist must deduct 
one day (see Bacon, pp. ix f., Studien, p. 38). This day ‘grows’ 
or ‘vanishes,’ whichever way one looks at it, slowly in the course 
of the nineteen years. Therefore Byrhtferth does not intend to 
correct Bede’s calculation but merely his expression accrescit, 
which he renders by weaxung. The translation should be: “The 
saint has now explained to us how the leap grows, or rather, to 
speak more accurately, how it dwindles.’ 

(15) Manual, 76, 33. Februarius should be emended to read 
Septembris, as in 78, 2. In the nineteenth year numero aureo, on 
January 29th (IV. kal. Febr.), the moon is not one day (prima) 
but twenty-five days old. The moon is prima on IV. kal. Sept., 
August 29th. Crawford’s translation, p. 79, 1-3, should be cor- 
rected accordingly. See no. (17) below. 

(16) Manual, 78, 17. Sarlice should be translated ‘sadly’ or 
‘bitterly’ rather than ‘piteously.’ ‘The hen’s bitter clucking’ is 
a metaphor for the stern reproofs Byrhtferth administers to his 
students, as for example in 58, 10-16. 

(17) Manual, 88, 3. Crawford’s emendation, A gusti for Sep- 
tembris, is erroneous. The latter should stand. Cp. the passages 
76, 33-78, 3 (see above, no. 15) and 112, 1-5. All three places 
agree that the saltus lunae should be observed between the last 
day of August and the first day of September, so that the latter 
day is given lunar age 5 instead of 4. The source’ which Craw- 
ford quotes in a footnote on p. 87 does not apply. In it the moon’s 
leap is placed after July 29, so that July 30th is given lunar age 
1 instead of 30, July 31st lunar age 2 instead of 1, and August Ist 
lunar age 3 instead of 2. The latter observance is also followed 
by the Latin texts on the embolismic years which Crawford 
quotes pp. 101 ff.; see especially p. 112 (foot)."' To be consistent, 


10 Crawford’s reference is to an Ephemeris in Pat. Lat. cx, 776. This is 
doubtless a misprint for Pat. Lat. xc, and the Ephemeris is the Abbonian calen- 
dar discussed by Jones, Pseudepigrapha, pp. 8 and 68-73. 

4 Crawford complains p. 110 of ‘serious discrepancies’ between Byrhtferth’s 
text and the Latin. I suspect the discrepancies are merely due to scribal errors. 
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Crawford would have had to emend also p. 112, 3. But in both 
places he should have been warned by the fact that Byrhtferth 
speaks of a moon five days old (instead of four), which is the 
moon of September Ist, whereas the Latin texts speak of a moon 
three days old (instead of two), which is the moon of August Ist 
in the nineteenth year of the cycle. 

How Byrhtferth came to place the moon’s leap where he does 
is more difficult to explain. His method, although as good as any 
other, can hardly have been very common. It aroused the in- 
dignation of an orthodox reader who wrote the marginalia re- 
corded by Crawford, p. 78. There was considerable variation in 
the Middle Ages in the date assigned to the saltus lunae, and 
the confusion does not seem to be wholly cleared up even to- 
day.” Bede DTR xt, Alcuin, Pat. Lat. crt, 988, and Byrht- 
ferth, p. 78, give lists of varying observances, which may be 
tabulated as follows: 























Bede Alcuin Byrhtferth 
March 21 March 22 March 22 
considers this the Greeks Greeks 
best date 
—— April 17 April 17 
Dionysius Dionysius 
— —_—_—_— September 1 
Romans and English 
July September 26 September 26 
Egyptians Egyptians Egyptians 
November Moon November 17 November 17 
‘Some people’ Victorius and ‘Some nations’ 
the Latins 











It would be a simple but tedious and unprofitable task to check all the numerals 
(dates) in both Byrhtferth’s text, pp. 100-12, and in its source. As an example I 
will correct the scribal blunders or misprints in the last two lines of p. 111: Read 
IV. non. for III. non.; kl. Iulit for III. kl. Iulii; XXX for XXIX; tertio for 
quarto. 

2 Grotefend, Zeitrechnung, 1, 128 and note 3, is not very informative, and 
Steele, Bacon, p. x, merely repeats Alcuin’s list without discussing the variations 
from it which occur. 
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Classen, p. 23, notes that Byrhtferth must have derived his 
list from Alcuin. He followed Bede only in the vague ascription 
of the November observance to ‘some nations,’ thus being able 
to claim, without reason, the authority of Latin usage for his 
own observance of the leap on September Ist. The OE. calendars 
printed by Wormald have but few entries regarding the saltus. 
I will tabulate these also, arranging the calendars according to 
the approximate dates assigned to them by Wormald: 




















Trinit Cc Cambri 
College Arundel | Vitellius | Gon; | Vitellius | py 4 
R. 15. 32 @ E. XVIII | Cottege 422 | A. XVUT | (ate x1 
(ca. 1025) (ca. 1060) | (ca. 1060) (ca. 1061) (1061-88) cent.) 
July 29 — July 30 July 30 
(added by (added by 
12th cent. 11th-12th 
hand) cent. hand) 
—_—— November | November | November | November | November 
24 24 25 25 25 
secundum Saltus (added by 
romanos Romanus | 11th-12th 
cent. hand) 




















The varying dates July 29/30 and November 24/25 indicate 





merely that the leap was placed between these pairs of days; 
there is no difference in substance. The calendar entries show, 
then, that only two observances were common in eleventh cen- 
tury England: the Alexandrian on July 29/30 (used in connection 
with the change of epacts on September 1st), and the Roman on 
November 24/25 (used in connection with the change of epacts 
on January ist). The Alexandrian usage, as we have seen, was 
followed in Abbo’s calendar and in the Latin texts on the em- 
bolisms which Byrhtferth translates; also in the so-called Byrht- 
ferth Glosses.™ 

Byrhtferth’s innovation, if indeed it is his, consists in placing 
the leap between August 31 and September 1. It may be ex- 
plained in two ways. Either it is due to an error, or it may be a 
conscious simplification in reckoning. He may have misunder- 


13 Noted in the calendars of MSS. Trinity R. 15. 32, Vitellius E. XVIII, and 
Cambridge Kk. 5. 32. 14 See Classen, p. 23. 
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stood a direction to place the leap kalendis Septembris, ‘in the 
month of September” (actually September 26), to mean ‘on 
September 1.’ Or else, since according to Alexandrian practice 
the epacts were changed on September 1, he may have thought 
it simplest to add XII instead of XI to the epacts at that date in 
the nineteenth year. His calculation, 34, 14-23 (repeated in 
OE. 36, 26-38, 13) supports the latter theory. It will be noted 
that in these passages Byrhtferth directs that the epacts be in- 
creased by twelve in nonodecimo anno, but that in the example 
which follows he begins his calculation with September. That is, 
he has in mind the Alexandrian year beginning in September 
and really means that the new epacts are to be taken at the end 
of the nineteenth year. What he did, then, was to follow Alexan- 
drian calculation; only instead of its intercalation of the saltus 
on July 29/30 he placed it 33 days later, August 31/September 1, 
to make it coincide with the Alexandrian new year and the con- 
sequent change of epacts. 

(18) Manual, 90, 11-15. Cp. MS. Cotton Caligula A. XV, 
fol. 127 v. (Studien, p. 38, note 6). 

(19) Manual, 90, 15-17. For Crawford’s translation ‘It hap- 
pens that the embolism falls on 1st December’ read ‘falls in the 
month of December.’ See below, note 15. Normally lunations 
of 29 days and of 30 days alternate. What Byrhtferth is trying 
to show in the present passage is that in certain years the moon 
has 30 days for three or four months in succession."* This hap- 
pens, for example, when an embolismic moon follows the Decem- 
ber moon. The embolismic, January, and March moons always 
have 30 days, and the February moon has 30 days in a leap 
year. An embolism after the December moon occurs in the years 
2 and 10 mumero aureo. Crawford may have been misled by the 
fact that the embolismic moon of the year 13 mumero aureo ends 
on December Ist. But this embolism is followed by the December 
moon of 29 days, so that this year could not illustrate Byrht- 
ferth’s point. 

(20) Manual, 104, 13. For Crawford’s translation ‘thou never 
findest it so in the computus’ read ‘thou never findest it so by 
reckoning (counting).’ Byrhtferth’s OE. word for computus is 


4 See Studien, p. 61, note 32, and K. W. Bouterwek, Calendcwide, Giitersloh, 
1857, p. 26; also below, no. (19). 
6 Byrhtferth explains the same matter again, p, 160, 15-20. 
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gerim, and the phrase which he uses here, on pam getele, trans- 
lates the Latin in calculo. The question which Byrhtferth (trans- 
lating his source) raises is why the moon’s age is the same (viz. 
27 days) on April ist and May Ist in the year 8 numero aureo. 
Ordinarily the computist can find the moon’s age for the first 
of the month by adding the epacts of the year and the lunar regu- 
lars of the month in question. The epacts of the year 8 are 17, 
the lunar regulars of April are 10, and the regulars of May are 
11. Thus this method of reckoning or calculating fails in the 
eighth year. It fails because of the intervention of an embolismic 
moon which ends on April 4th. Therefore the computus does 
show, and Byrhtferth is at pains to explain, that the moon’s 
age must be the same on April 1st and on May Ist in the year 
8; it is only the ordinary kind of reckoning which does not. Ac- 
cording to Steele, Bacon, p. xv, Helpericus (De Computo Ec- 
clesiastico, cap. 36) was the first to point out the failure of the 
epacts in the years 8, 11, and 19 of the circulus decennovenalis. 
See also Ailfric, p. 91, Studien, pp. 20 and 25, Zeitrechnung, 1, 
128 and 163. 

(21) Manual, 112, 13-14. Translate: ‘It is (occurs) a second 
time in the following year, and often in the third.’ Crawford 
has: ‘At other times it is in the second year,’ mistranslating both 
odre hwile and on bam odrum geare. See nos. (4) and (8) above. 
Byrhtferth is referring to the fact that usually two anni com- 
munes follow each other, but that twice in the cycle an embolis- 
mic year falls between them, so that the next common year is 
the third. He explains this matter more clearly p. 18, 21-25. The 
table which is promised p. 112, 14 but is omitted fromA must have 
been simply a list showing the sequence of common and embolis- 
mic years, such as is given in the second column of the diagram 
opposite p. 150, and in the diagram on p. 170. 

(22) Manual, 122, 16-19. The source is not Bede’s DT m1, 
as Crawford notes on p. 123, but rather his DTR vii (Giles, v1, 
158 f.): Est autem noctis umbra mortalibus ad requiem corporis 
data, ne operis avida continuato labore deficeret ac periret humani- 
tas: et ut animantibus quibusdam, quae lucem solis ferre neque- 
unt: ipsis etiam bestiis, quae praesentiam verentur humanam, dis- 
cursandi ubique, ac victum quaeritandi copia sup peteret. 

(23) Manual, 124, 2. The difficulty here is that todelednes 
means both ‘division’ and ‘cessation.’ Crawford translates: 
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‘The seventh division of the night is called diluculum,’ as if the 
OE. read: seo seofode todelednyss bare nihte ys geciged diluculum. 
Actually it reads: seo seofode ys bare nihte todelednyss, diluculum 
geciged, and should be translated: ‘The seventh (sc. division) is 
the cessation of night, called diluculum.’ Cp. DT m1: diluculum, 
quasi iam incipiens parva diei lux. 

(24) Manual, 124, 14 f. Crawford translates gemearcode 
cnihtas by ‘baptized boys.’ I think it should be ‘novices,’ ‘boys 
marked for monkhood.’ Cp. 102, 16 ba getydde munuc-cild, ‘the 
educated boys who are being trained as monks’ (Crawford); 
132, 7 f. to bam iungum munecum pe heora cildhad habbad abisgod 
on creftigum bocum; 132, 24 iunge mynstermen. The opposite is 
164, 9 gehadede men. Byrhtferth’s audience consisted of boys of 
the monastery school, country priests (132, 6; 194, 1), and 
monks. The Chronicle of Ramsey Abbey (ed. W. D. Macray, 
London, 1886, p. 112) relates that there were very young boys, 
infra sensum et annos, at its monastic school. 

(25) Manual, 128, 8 ff. Dat manega menn geseod feallan of 
pere heofone swylce hyt s§n steorran, hyt beod spearcan, etc., is 
translated by Crawford ‘(For) as to the fact that many people,’ 
etc. A simpler and more correct translation would be: ‘What 
many people see fall from heaven as if they were stars, are 
sparks,’ etc. The passage is taken from élfric’s De Temporibus 
Anni Ix, 1. Cp. also 4£lfric’s Hexameron, 229-35. His source was 
probably Isidore’s De Natura Rerum, xxv, 1. 

(26) Manual, 130, 19 f. In Anglia, tvim, 306, I suggested 
that this sentence was added by Byrhtferth to his translation 
of DTR vu (De Hebdomada). The passage mentions the belief 
of the ancients that human attributes derive from the planets. 
It is just possible that the added sentence, Gode lof pat iunge 
bene dwolscipe forhicgad, was suggested by DTR xv (De Mensi- 
bus Anglorum), where Bede speaks of pagan practices abandoned 
in his time: Blot-monath (interpretatur) mensis immolationum, 
quia in ea pecora quae occisuri erant, Diis suis voverunt. Gratias 
tibi bone Jesu, qui nos ab his vanis avertens, tibi sacrificia laudis 
offere donasti. 

(27) Manual, 154, 5. The sentence may be completed con- 
jecturally by the words: to lafe beod, hwylc deg beo pare wucan. 
(28) Manual, 154, 6-13. The outside sheet of the eleventh 
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gathering of A is lost (see Ashmole, p. 17), so that the present 
passage is a fragment. Crawford’s translation of ll. 7-8 blunders. 
Read: ‘... assign to the root of the finger. And on the second 
joint the 11th March, and on the third the 12th March (not 
the 10th), and on the fourth the 14th March (mot the 9th), and 
then continue the reckoning (mot let the reckoning go).’ 

The method of counting on the joints and nails of one’s hands, 
which is here used by Byrhtferth, is explained by Bede, DT R tv 
(Pat. Lat. xc, 505-06). Bede shows how the fourteen joints and 
five nails of one hand may be used for counting the years of the 
decennovenal (lunar) cycle and the corresponding lunar epacts, 
and how the joints alone of both hands may be used to count the 
twenty-eight years of a solar cycle and the corresponding solar 
epacts (concurrents). Byrhtferth, in the example which he gives, 
counts up to fifteen, beginning with the root of the thumb and 
ending with the nail of the little finger. He seems to use the four- 
teen joints of one hand and the nail only of the little finger. 

My impression is that Byrhtferth in this fragmentary passage 
is demonstrating how the Easter terminus of the second year 
numero aureo may be calculated with the help of the clavis. He 
explains this kind of reckoning p. 146, 5-36. The computists 
took March 11th (arbitrarily) as a fixed date and made a list of 
the number of days that elapsed in each of the nineteen years be- 
tween this date and the Easter terminus. The list is found in the 
Manual, p. 146. Comparison with the lists in the Leofric Missal 
(ed. Warren, Oxford, 1883, p. 49), MS. Caligula A. xv, fol. 123 v, 
Hampson, Medii Avi Kalendarium, London, 1841, m1, 49, and 
Zeitrechnung, 1, 25, shows that Byrhtferth’s list has two errors. 
Read XIV for XXIII in line 20, and XX XVIII for XX XIX in 
line 26. The list shows the clavis for the second year to be XV. 
Add 15 days to March 11th and you arrive at March 25th 
(counting, in medieval fashion, both the first and the last day). 
March 25th is the Easter terminus in a year 2 numero aureo. 
Byrhtferth begins counting with March 10th and arrives at 
March 24th, 7X. kal. Aprilis. But there must be a scribal error 
here, for Byrhtferth goes on: Nim ponne VIII (not IX!), 7 
sete hine on bam forman lyde bas buman; bonne hefst du per 
pes geares termen, swa pu er hefdest bene forman. It appears, 
then, that in the missing portion Byrhtferth carried out the same 
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computation for the year 1 mumero aureo, and that the calcula- 
tion for the second year was erroneously shifted one day in A or 
in its exemplar. 

(29) Manual, 154, 15-23. Byrhtferth’s exposition is not very 
clear in this place and may need some explanation. Crawford’s 
punctuation, his translation, and his footnote appended to ll. 
15 ff. are misleading. Byrhtferth is giving some further instruc- 
tion on how to use the verses Nonae aprilis, etc., which are 
found on the plate opposite p. 150. It will be noted that only 
three of the dates given in the verses mention the month. With 
the sixteen others, the computist must know whether the dates 
refer to March or April. What Byrhtferth wishes to say, although 
he does not say it very neatly, is this: If the date gives nones, or 
ides, or kalends of thirteen or more, understand that you are in 
the month of April; if kalends of twelve or less are given (i.e. 
March 2ist or later), turn to the month of March. The point is 
important because otherwise the student might, for example, 
read the verse for the year 8, quattuor dene, as XIV. kal. A pril., 
i.e. March 19th, instead of reading XIV. kal. Maii, i.e. April 
18th. Since the Easter terminus must never be before March 21st, 
the vernal equinox, only the latter reading can be correct. 

Byrhtferth mentions JV. non. Aprilis in 154, 16 merely as 
the earliest date of the Easter terminus after the kalends. He is 
not concerned, as Crawford thought, with the terminus of the 
year 4 numero aureo, which falls on that date. Crawford shows 
his error, and misleads the reader, by appending in his footnotes 
the first three verses of the Nonae A prilis cycle to 150, 29, and 
the remaining sixteen verses to 154, 15 ff. They should all stand 
together in the former place. In 150, 29-152, 21 Byrhtferth shows 
how the day of the week of the Easter terminus may be calcu- 
lated with the help of these verses for a year 1 mumero aureo, 
and in 152, 22-27 he shows the same for a year 2. Crawford must 
have thought that Byrhtferth was giving a similar demonstra- 
tion for a year 4 in 154, 15 ff. 

The passage should have been emended by Crawford as fol- 
lows: (a) line 17 read XII. kal. Aprilis for XVII. kal. Aprilis 
(the Easter terminus cannot be before March 21st); (b) line 18 
put comma instead of period after witanne, and line 19 put period 
instead of comma after &i.; (c) line 20 add kal. after X, and line 
22 add kal. after XV; these words may be understood, but Craw- 
ford did not, and his translation went astray. 
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Now the passage translates as follows: ‘When you wish to 
find the termini, begin with April 2nd, and when you have 
reached April 13th turn to March 21st, so that you may come to 
the ferminus you are then trying to find, no matter whether the 
terminus occurs on the nones, or on the ides, or on the kalends. 
If it falls on the twelfth, or on the eleventh, or on the tenth day 
before the kalends, know for certain that it will be in March 
(i.e. March 21st, 22nd, 23rd). But if it falls on the thirteenth, or 
fourteenth, or fifteenth day before the kalends (i.e. March 20th, 
19th, 18th), since those days are in March before the equinox, 
turn then to April (i.e. April 19th, 18th, 17th).’ 

(30) Manual, 154, 29 f. Nu we wyllad eft fullum méde her 
gecydan, hu oft se Easterlica mond ongind on Martio is an incor- 
rect description of what follows. For the Easter moon begins 
in March in sixteen of the nineteen years of the cycle, not only 
in the seven years which Byrhtferth mentions. It is the Easter 
terminus, i.e. the date of the full moon, which is in March in 
seven years only. Since Byrhtferth says so himself in 156, 9-10 
the mistake cannot be his. The passage can be emended satis- 
factorily by substituting in 154, 30 the words termen byd for 
mond ongind. 

(31) Manual, 158, 9-16. Crawford quotes DNR xxxix as the 
source of this passage, but DT R xx1x (De Concordia Maris Et 
Lunae) is much closer: Maxime autem prae omnibus admiranda 
tanta oceani cum lunae cursu societas ... Et crescentes quidem 
Malinas, decrescentes autem placuit appellare Ledones . . . Ergo 
Malinam quinque fere ante novam sive plenam lunam diebus, 
Ledonem totidem ante dividuam saepius incipere comperimus 
(Giles, v1, 201, 202, 204). Cp. Ailfric, p. 99. 

(32) Manual, 158, 22-160, 2. Crawford did not understand 
the table facsimiled opposite p. 160, and, as a consequence, his 
translation of the explanatory passage 158, 22-160, 2 is incorrect. 
The table does not give the Easter regulars (regarding these, see 
Zeitrechnung, 1, 164) but a type of lunar letters for finding the 
moon’s age.’? The table is incomplete in A (and in Crawford’s 


17 The origin of Crawford’s error can be traced. He quotes in his footnote, 
Manual, p. 160, a Latin paragraph from Pat. Lat. xc, 802, which explains the 
use of the lunar letters. In Pat. Lat., this paragraph is immediately preceded by 
another short paragraph entitled De regularibus terminis (sic!) Paschae. Crawford 
did not notice that the two paragraphs deal with entirely different matters and 
took over the title of the first, bad Latin and all, as a description of his table. 
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facsimile, of course), lacking the golden numbers, i.e. years of 
the decennovenal cycle, at the top. These numbers should be 
added over the fifteen columns of lunar letters, in the following 
order: III, XIV, X, VI, II, XIII, IX, V, I, XII, VIII, IV, XV, 
XI, VII. At the foot of the first column the number XIX should 
be corrected to read XVIII,"* and the empty bottom square of 
the last column at the right should have the number I. Now the 
table is serviceable. It was used in conjunction with a calendar’ 
wherein the five vowels were entered against every third day, 
this way: A January 1, E January 4, I January 7, O January 10, 
V January 13, A January 16, E January 19, etc. Since six luna- 
tions, viz. those of February, April, June, August, October, and 
December, have only 29 days, a letter was assigned to only two 
days at the end of each of those months, thus: A February 15, 
E February 18, I February 21, O February 24, V February 27, 
A March 1 (mot March 2). The computist who wished to know 
the moon’s age on any given day looked up its letter in his cal- 
endar. He had to know the golden number of the year, and turn- 
ing to the table he would look for the letter in the column marked 
with that number. He would then find the age of the moon at the 
left if it was a common year, and at the right if it was a bissextile 
year. Example: What is the moon’s age on June Ist of a fifth 
year numero aureo? June 1st has the letter E in the calendar. 
In the table, the fifth year is marked over the eighth column. 
Run down this column until you come to E; it is found in the 
eleventh rank. In the same rank, either left or right, is the moon’s 
age: 26 days in a common year, 27 in a leap year. 





An appropriate legend for his table would be Lilerae lunares, or Aetas lunae per 
decem et novem annos. The table which follows the explanatory text in Pat. Lat. 
is no less faulty than the one in the Manual. The numerals across the top are in 
the wrong order, and those down the sides make no allowance for the increase 
of one day in the moon’s age in a bissextile year. That the numbers of the years 
16-19 are omitted at the bottom of the table was noted by Jones, Pseudepigrapha, 
p. 75. 

18 XVIIII is written again, correctly this time, at the foot of the twelfth 
column. The error, XIX <XVIIII< XVIII, is further if slight support for the 
already well-established belief that A is separated from Byrhtferth’s autograph 
by at least one intermediate copy. 

1® Such a calendar is found e.g. in Pat. Lat. xc, 759-84, where the letters 
are entered in the first column. Other calendars with this series of lunar letters 
are listed in Pseudepigrapha, pp. 108 ff. 
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Jones, Pseudepigrapha, p. 75, discusses the origin of this table, 
and on pp. 108 ff. he notes some MSS. containing it.?° He re- 
marks that ‘it takes the form of a cross in Abbonian manu- 
scripts.’ The cross is visible in A but must have been clearer in 
the autograph, where the letters of the word DEVS were com- 
plete, A having only the V at the right. 

To correct Crawford’s translation of 158, 22-160, 2, read: 
‘Now it is so that they run (literally: change) twice in a month, 
beginning the second column (next line)*' after fifteen days of the 
cycle, and ending after thirty; and the table which we will draw 
contains the numbers of the years, some above and some below.’ 

(33) Manual, 160, 9-19. Byrhtferth is discussing the lunar 
months in a year 8 mumero aureo, a year which calls for special 
comment. See below, note 20. He begins by saying: ‘This 
is the eighth year of the cycle Nonae A prilis.’ He does not mean, 
however, that he is writing in an eighth year™ but merely ‘Let 
us take an eighth year (for an example),’ to wynsumere bysne, 
160, 7. Line 13 needs emendation, as Crawford indicated by 
putting a question-mark after his translation. The moon of 
March begins on February 4th, as Byrhtferth states, but ob- 
viously it cannot end on April 4th (lasting 60 days!); nor can it 
be the same as the embolismic moon. Therefore the scribe must 
have jumped a few words, which may be supplied :s follows: 
penne fehd luna Martii on .II. non. Februarii 7 geendad .XXX. 
on [.III. non. Martii. Denne fehd luna* on .II. non. Martii 7 
geendad .X XX. on] .II. non. Aprilis. Se byd embolismus. That is, 
the March moon ends 30 days old on March Sth, and then fol- 
lows a moon which ends on April 4th, also thirty days old. This 
is the embolismic moon. The repetitive wording of the text 
caused the omission of the words now supplied. 

(34) Manual, 164, 2. After this line Crawford omitted print- 
ing the text in a diagram on the upper half of p. 168 of MS A. 
This page is, however, facsimiled opposite p. 164. The diagram 


2° The OE. computi discussed in my Studien also commonly have this table. 

*1 Crawford wrote the emendation /inan for ltinan in his own copy of the 
Manual, which Mrs. Crawford kindly allowed me to see in 1932. The emendation 
is convincing. 

* He wrote his book in a fifth year of the lunar cycle; see Manual, 166, 27 f: 
hyt ys bet fifte ger on bam Easterlican circule. 
*% Or, perhaps: benne byd luna prima. 
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may be compared with similar ones in the so-called Byrhtferth 
Gloss to Bede’s DTR xxv, Pat. Lat. xc, 407-08, in William of 
Conches’ Elementorum Philosophia, Pat. Lat. xc, 1157-58, and 
in the Vetus Commentarius to Bede’s DTR xxiv, Pat. Lat. xc, 
401-02. The last named is referred to in Crawford’s footnote, p. 
163, but it is not quite as close to the diagram in A as are the 
other two. The text in Byrhtferth’s diagram is a mixture of Old 
English and Latin, the Latin consisting merely of isolated words, 
some of which are badly mutilated. Presumably, Latin glosses in 
the exemplar were received into the text. When they are omitted, 
the Old English makes sense: 


Dzs monan ryne byd pus ponne he wihst 7 bonne he wanad eal swa pes trendel 
ztywd; pet byd healf trendel [healf] herbufan, healf beneodan pisum strican. 


There is also the note in the upper right hand corner: 


decima luna, swa ys se stede geciged. 


The Latin, whatever its original sense or purpose, cannot derive 
from the legends in the three diagrams mentioned above. 

(35) Manual, 164, 3. Feowertyne 7 syxtyne habbad dn does 
not mean ‘Fourteen and sixteen have one,’ as Crawford trans- 
lates, but ‘have the same’; i.e. the moon is the same distance 
from the sun when it is fourteen or sixteen days old. For the 
translation of an see above, p. 428, note 6, and for the loss of a 
leaf after Manual, 164, 8, see Ashmole, pp. 17 f. 

(36) Manual, 196. Similar lists are not infrequently found 
in OE. computi. See MSS. Cotton Vitellius E. xvi, fol. 11 v., 
and Harley 3271, fol. 114 v.—115 r. 

(37) Manual, 204, 4 f. Est quaternarius adhuc humano bis 
bino septus stémate. Translate: ‘The number four is still further 
fortified (protected) by the fourfold human genealogy,’ i.e. by 
the four ages of man. Crawford’s translation, ‘The number four 
is still further encircled with quadruple honour among men,’ 
follows the MS. gloss, stémate: honore, rather than the obvious 
meaning of the text itself. 

(38) Manual, 222, 10. Quaternarius translates ‘four,’ not 
‘twelve.’ 

(39) Manual, 240, 14. Put comma instead of period after 
dagum; getelwise is one word. Translate: ‘but (except) that 


* See Pseudepigrapha, p. 90. 
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scholars skilled in the computus have expounded it in another 
way.’ The reference is to the unequal length of the six ages of 
the world, and to the fact that the duration of the sixth age was 
not fixed either by the Hebrew Verity or by the Septuagint. 
See Manual, 234-38. 


(40) Manual, 244, 33. Read elimavitque. 
(41) Manual, 244, 36. Read vocitandum. 
(42) Manual, 245, 5. Read sempiternitatis. 
(43) Manual, 246, 38. Read Dissertissimi. 


HEINRICH HENEL 


Queen’s University 











HERMANN STEHRS KUNSTLERNOVELLEN 


Durch die Werke Stehrs klingt das Motiv der Sehnsucht nach 
etwas Besserem, Schénerem, nach etwas in den Friihwerken 
noch wenig Umrissenem. Die Menschen fiihlen, dass irgendetwas 
geschehen miisse; Manner leben einem solchen Etwas entgegen, 
spiter die Stehr’schen Frauen. Immer klarer wird der Begriff 
der Sehnsucht, bis er sich als das Verlangen nach der Ent- 
deckung der eigenen Seele herausstellt. Die ersten Gestalten, 
alle schwach, vertriumt und nur vorfiihlend, kénnen das Ziel 
nicht erreichen. Sie enden durch Selbstmord oder in Umnach- 
tung, bis es Stehr méglich ist, einen Faber, Sintlinger oder 
Brindeisener zu gestalten. 

In den Jahren nach dem Heiligenhof gibt Stehr das Ringen 
um die Darstellung der nach ihrer Seele forschenden Menschen 
nicht etwa auf. Er findet einen neuen Weg, den mystischen 
Prozess greifbarer darzustellen, und das ist der der Symbolisie- 
rung. Er macht seine ringenden Menschen zu Kiinstlern, die 
nach der Vollendung ihrer Kunst ringen. Die Geigenbauer 
griibeln tiber den Bau ,,der“ Geige, der Bildhauer ,,simuliert“‘ wie 
er wohl ,,die“ Figur schnitzen kénne. ,, Damit ist Stehr eine wunder- 
volle Umschichtung verginnt, nicht mehr von Gott (der Seele)* muss 
er jetzt reden, eine Meistergeige soll geschaffen werden, und die 
darum sich Miihenden brauchen nicht linger dem Unerforschbaren 
nachzusinnen, sondern mit Hand und Kopf arbeiten sie in der 
Werkstatt.‘@ 

In drei Werken ist dieses Motiv des ringenden Kiinstlers als 
Symbol aufgegriffen: Im Geigenmacher (1926), Meister Cajetan 
(1931) und in Stehrs letzter Novelle Der Himmelschliissel (1939) .* 

Es ist von Stehrforschern beobachtet worden, dass, obwohl 
der Schritt vom Geigenmacher zum Meister Cajetan ein kurzer 
ist, er jedoch in eine andre Welt fiihrt. Und diese andre Welt ist 
naturgemiss eine realere, denn der Dichter ist nun bemiiht, das 
mystische Problem dem Leser so nahe wie nur méglich zu 
bringen. Die letzte, bis jetzt in der Stehr-Literatur noch nicht 


1 Klammern von mir. 

* Boeschenstein, H., Hermann Stehr, Einfiihrung in die Stimmung seines 
Werkes. Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und romanischen Vélker. Reihe 
B. Heft 15. Breslau, 1935, S. 26. 

* Stehr, H., Der Himmelschliissel. Eine Geschichte zwischen Himmel und Erde. 
Leipzig: Paul List Verlag, 1939. 
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behandelte Novelle, stellt einen weiteren Schritt vorwiarts in 
eine einfachere, wirklichere Welt dar. 

Wenn diese Feststellung vorweggenommen wird, so soll da- 
mit nicht angedeutet werden, dass ein Beweis folgen wird, dass 
Stehr nun, am Ende seines Lebens, Schritt fiir Schritt in die 
Welt zuriickschreitet, aus der er gekommen ist. Ich will vielmehr 
das Gegenteil aufzuweisen versuchen, namlich, dass dem Dichter 
am Ende seines Schaffens die Gestaltung des Seelenmenschen in 
seiner Vollendung gelungen ist. Dass Stehr ihn in ein immer 
realer werdendes Milieu versetzt, ist nur ein Beweis fiir Erfolg 
und Starke des Dichters. Realistische Darstellungsweise kann 
jetzt angewandt werden, denn es besteht keine Gefahr mehr, 
ihr zu verfallen, wie es in manchem Friihwerk geschah. Das 
Wesentliche wird es deshalb nicht sein zu zeigen, wie unwirklich 
und vertraumt die Gesamtdarstellung im Geigenmacher ist, wie 
im Cajetan alles handwerklicher wird and wie schliesslich im 
Himmelschliissel jeder Habelschwerdter die Strassen und Winkel 
seiner Stadt wiedererkennen kann,—es muss vielmehr alles auf 
die ringende Person konzentriert werden, die der Erfillung ent- 
gegenlebt. 

Immer, wenn Stehr Werke einer neuen Gedankenreihe be- 
ginnt, ist das erste tastend, fiihlend, sein Held traumerisch, mehr 
schwebend als gehend. Sein Ziel ist unklar, nur Wiinsche 
stecken in ihm und rufen in ihm, wie die Geige in den Baumen 
steckt und ruft oder die Figur im Wurzelstock,* aber das 
Lauschen nach diesen Wiinschen ist von Hilflosigkeit und Un- 
sicherheit begleitet. 

Der Geigenmacher in der gleichnamigen Novelle ist der erste 
der zu besprechenden Stehr’schen Kiinstler. Er strebte, wie 
alle Gestalten der Mystik, ,,von Anfang an, weil es ihm schon im 
Leibe der Mutter der Gesang der Vogel und das Lied der Sterne in 


‘Stehr beschreibt diesen Zustand so: ,,Dabei entsann er sich, dass die 
grossen italianischen Geigenbauer, die Guarneri, Arnati und Straduari, vor dem 
Beginn der Arbeit an einem neuen Instrumente zu den Holzfillern auf die Berge 
gestiegen waren, um dem Klang zu lauschen, den die Stimme beim Herabpoltern 
iiber den Berg hervorbrachten.—So war also durch ein ratselhaftes Wunder die 
gottliche Gestalt jener Geigen schon in dem Holz der Baume enthalten.” (Der 
Himmelschliissel, Seite 17 ff.)—,,Als dem verdutzten Pankratius das einigemale 
passiert war, stieg ihm die schreckhafte Ahnung auf, dass in dem Holz dieses 
Stockes, der ihn durchaus nicht sitzen liess, von Anfang an jene geheimnisvolle 
Figur vorhanden sei.” (Ebenda, S. 20). 
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hellen Mitternichten angetan hatte, danach, die tiefsten Klinge von 
Erde und Himmel zu erlauschen.—Und so geriet er auf den Ge- 
danken, ein Geigenbauer zu werden.‘“* Von seinem Meister erhilt 
er nach siebenjihriger Lehrzeit den Entlass mit der Warnung, 
allein weiter zu ringen, denn das Héchste kénne der Mensch 
niemals von einem Menschen lernen. Die Wahrheit dieser War- 
nung wird nur allzu bald erfahren, denn der zunichst beschrittene 
Weg in die Welt, zu den Fiirsten und Reichen, zu den hohen, 
kostbaren Schlosszimmern und iiberladenen Tafeln, zu den kost- 
baren Weinen und Daunenbetten brachte nur Verderben, denn, 
als er alles, was er hier erfahren hatte, in eine Geige hineinbaute, 
erschrak er, denn von dem Hauche seiner Seele und dem Laut von 
Erde und Himmel war nichts mehr zu spiiren in ihren Tinen.““ 
Und er tut dasselbe, was seine Schicksalsschwester Marie Exner 
im Begrabenen Gott tat, er zerschligt seine Geige wie Marie ihren 
falschen Gott zerschlug, ,,und grub die Scherben in die Erde und 
ging davon,‘“’—in die Welt der Schénheit und Wissenschaften; 
aber auch die Geige, in welcher jene Welt nachklang, musste er 
zerbrechen. In der Einsamkeit endlich gelang es ihm dann, eine 
Geige zu bauen, deren Téne ,,die Klammern jenseits alles Leidens 
und alles Gliickes“** gelést hatten und aus der der ,,Urton,“ 
der Orgelpunkt des seiend Ewigen in allem Werden‘ hérbar 
wurde. Diese Geige soll kein Kiinstler in die Hand nehmen, und 
er hingt sie deshalb in den Wald an eine hohe Fichte, wo sie 
Gott selber spielen soll. So lebte er allein, die Augen geschlossen 
und den Ténen der Geige lauschend. Eines Tages aber tiberkam 
ihn wieder die Sehnsucht nach Menschen, Stimmen, Lippen, und 
bald darauf verkiindet ihm die alte Frau, die Nahrungsmittel in 
seine Einsamkeit bringt (Symbol fiir das Géttlich-Vorsorgende), 
durch ihr verheissungsvolles Gebahren, dass etwas Neues ge- 
schehen werde. Dieses Neue tritt bald in des Geigenmachers 
Leben. Es ist Schénlein, die Tochter eben erwihnter Versor- 
gungsfrau (Symbol fiir die Schénheit, Tochter des Géttlichen), 
die den Botengang der verreisten Mutter iibernehmen musste. 
Sie begibt sich bald in des Geigenmachers Schutz, denn seit der 
Abreise der Mutter stellt ihr ein wiister ,, Briinstling‘‘ des Dorfes 
(Symbol fiir das Irdisch-Sinnliche) nach. 


5 Stehr, H., Der Geigenmacher. Eine Geschichte. Berlin-Grunewald: Horen- 
Verlag, 1931, S. 7. 

® Ebenda, S. 12. 7 Ebenda, S. 12. 8 Ebenda, S. 16. 
* Ziegler, Leopold, Stehrs Geigenmacher. Das Innere Reich, I (1934), 634. 
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Das Leben des Geigenmachers wird nun mit einem Male ein 
anderes, seit Schénlein-Schénheit mit ihm wohnt. Er wird wie 
berauscht und verklirt. Aber als seine Gedanken um Schénlein 
rein sinnliche Form annehmen, da bricht sein Leben entzei, denn 
Schénlein entschwindet ihm. Zwar sah er ihre dusserliche Schén- 
heit, nach der er seine vollendete Geige baut, welche die Urton- 
geige noch tibertrifft, aber als er mit gierigen Hiainden nach ihr 
griff, eilte sie fiir immer davon.’ 

Dieser erste der Stehr’schen Kiinstler wusste noch nicht, dass 
sein Leben eine Tragédie wird, wenn er nach dem Absolut- 
Schénen mit seinen Sinnen greift. 

Es scheint so, als ob die ganze Novelle auf diese allgemeine 
Erkenntnis abgestimmt sei. Alles ist in grossen Ziigen angelegt, 
die Menschen tragen keine Namen, ebenso die Orte nicht," 
alles ist symbolisch verkleidet und am Ende der Erzihlung lehnt 
der Geigenmacher am Brunnen und lauscht der Musik des 
Wassers, als ob er von ihm erfahren kénne, wie das Schénlein 
zuriickzugewinnen sei. 

Die gewonnene Erkenntnis, dass ein Kiinstler nach dem 
Absolut-Schénen nicht greifen darf, wird nun die Grund- 
stimmung in der zweiten Kiinstlernovelle, Meister Cajetan, deren 
Held vor fast die gleichen Erlebnisse gestellt wird wie der 
Geigenmacher. 

Auch er ist mit seinen gebauten Geigen nicht zufrieden, die 
,,Mittellage“ fehlt ihnen. Eines Tages gelingt es ihm, die Geige 
zu bauen, der er das Tor der Mitte aufgerissen und zum Klingen 
gebracht hatte. Er nennt sie die ,, Hochzeitsgeige.“‘ Wahrend er 
sie zum ersten Male ausprobiert, tritt Marianne in sein Leben, 
die hinter dem Busch dem Spiel lauscht. Marianne wird eben- 
falls, wie Schénlein, von einem Dorfburschen begehrt und findet 
Cajetans Schutz und Hilfe. Durch ihre Schénheit wird er be- 
zaubert und verklart, aber er meistert anfinglich seine ver- 
langenden Leidenschaften. ,, Dem kirperlich unmdchtigen Cajetan, 
der seit seiner verschollenen Kindheit mit allen Kriften seines Da- 


1° Vergleiche Angelus Silesius: 
Ein Auge, das sich nie der Lust des Sehns entbricht 
Wird endlich gar verblendt und sieht sich selbsten nicht. 
(Cher. Wandersmann) 
4 Nur am Schluss werden Breslau und Wernigerode erwihnt, aber jeder Leser 
wird zugeben, dass diese Ortsnennung’' wirkt, als werde man plétzlich aus einem 
schénen Traum geriittelt und in die Wirklichkeit gerufen. 
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seins im Traum wohnte, geniigten diese von sehnstichtiger Phan- 
tasie gebauten Lufttreppen, in die Seligkeit einer Liebesverbindung 
mit Marianne zu gelangen, die keine Forderung des Besitzes erhob, 
sondern ihr ganzes Gliick in dem verehrungsvollen Dienst an dem 
schinen M ddchen sah.‘“* Selbst das Wissen um Mariannes lieder- 
liches Leben bringt Cajetan nicht um seine Ruhe und Liebe zu 
ihr, ,,denn man kinne und diirfe einem Rosenstrauch keinen Vor- 
wurf machen, dass er bliihe und dass sich Menschen dariiber 
freuen.“ 

Dem Kiinstler Cajetan erwichst aus der Liebe und dem 
Nurbetrachten des Ideals der Erfolg: Seine neue Geige, die 
M.-Geige, iibertrifft noch die Hochzeitsgeige und bedeutet die 
Erfiillung seiner Sehnsiichte.™ 

Aber noch ist sich Stehr seines neuen Kiinstlermenschen 
nicht sicher, und er stellt ihn deshalb vor Proben der Versu- 
chung. Zu diesem Zwecke musste er die weibliche Idealgestalt ver- 
aindern. Marianne bleibt nicht passiv-vertriumt wie Schénlein, 
sondern sie entpuppt sich bald als eine aggressive Frau. Wenn 
sie sieht, dass sie ,,von diesem kleinen Manne beiseite geschoben 
wird, der, um Gottes willen von ihr nicht begehrt wurde, mit dem 
sie tibermiitig launenhaft nur spielte und der doch von dem Zauber 
einer reinen Macht erfiillt war, die sie noch bei keinem der vielen 
Minner gefunden hatte, durch die ihre suchende Leidenschaft sehn- 
stichtig geirrt war,“ da ruft sie drohend und entschlussbereit: 
ch werde es dir beweisen, du sollst erfahren, wer ich bin!‘ Und 
Stehr fihrt fort: ,,Der aber, nach dem sie mit all diesem bunten 
Geloder einer schon siindhaft gewordenen Hypnose eigentlich griff, 
der kleine Meister Cajetan, baute weltverschollen an seinen letzten 
M.-Geigen, den beriihmtesten der fiinf.““* Aber noch ist Cajetan 
ein zu schwacher Uberwinder, um nicht doch dem Sinnlichen zu 
verfallen. Damit wird auch seine Kunst zerstért, und verzwei- 
felt ruft er in seiner Sterbestunde zu Gott. 


2 Stehr, H., Meister Cajetan. Novelle. Weimar: Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen, 
1931, S. 126. 13 Ebenda, S. 142. 

4 Die Schénlein- und M.-Geigen scheinen so ideal zu sein, weil sie nicht 
nur den ,,Urton” erklingen lassen sondern ihn noch um die neue Erkenntnis von 
Welt und Schénheit bereichern. Dieser Grundgedanke, die mystische Welt in 
die reale hineinzuspannen, ist oft in Stehrs Werken aufweisbar. 

% Stehr, H., M.C. S. 141. 16 Ebenda, S. 155. 
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Der Kiinstler im Himmelschlissel,"" Pankratius Schiedeck aus 
Habelschwerdt in der Grafschaft Glatz, wird nun schliesslich 
aus den Sphiaren des Vertriumt-und Verliebtseins (Geigen- 
macher) oder aus denen der Verfiihrung (Cajetan) fast vdllig 
gehoben, dadurch, dass ihn Stehr zu einem Familienvater macht, 
der sozusagen ,,iiber diesen Dingen steht.‘‘ Zwar lasst Stehr 
seinen Helden oft genug in Versuchung bringen, indem er ihm 
eine dusserst sinnliche Frau, ,,die Ruffert, gross, grobschlichtig, 
dick und gesund‘‘'* zur Seite stellt, aber wenn ihm ihre Grobheit 
und Triebhaftigkeit zu viel wird, dann ,,rdéumt er seine Bettstatt 
in die Arbeitsstube, um ungestirt mit dem Wesen allein zu sein, 
das in dem Stock steckte und immer deutlicher in seine Vorstellung 
hineingeweht wurde.‘“® 

Schiedeck ist nicht, wie die ersten beiden Kiinstler, ein Gei- 
nenmacher, sondern ein Bildhauer. Es mégen allerhand Griinde 
den Dichter bewogen haben, diese Umschiebung vorzunehmen; 
einige scheinen mir diese zu sein: 1) Das Verlangen, den Stoff in 
eine noch handwerklichere Atmosphire zu verlegen; 2) Die Ein- 
sicht, dass das Geigenmachermotiv, bereits in zwei Novellen 
benutzt, farblos werden kénnte; 3) Die Grafschaft Glatz, Schau- 
platz der Handlung, ist weniger durch ihre Musik als durch ihre 
Schnitzkunst bekannt; (Herrgottsschnitzer in Landeck und 
Wolfelsgrund). Als Bildhauer hat Schiedeck die grosse Sehn- 
sucht, ,,eime Figur zu schaffen, die in nichts sich von einem le- 
bendigen Menschen unterscheide.‘‘° 

Durch Alleinsein und im Einklang mit der Natur gelingt es 
ihm auch, ,,das geheimnisvolle Wesen, das fortwihrend in thm 
war! aus dem Wurzelstock herauszuzaubern, und durch diese 
Tat wird ihm die Gnade zuteil, in das ,,Reich der Miitter“‘ zu 
gelangen, von denen er erfahrt, wie man andren Menschen helfen 
kénne, den ,,sechsten Sinn‘‘ zu gewinnen. Wohl merkt er sich 
dieses Geheimnis, um es an seiner Frau auszuprobieren. Er sollte 
nimlich mit der Bliitenréhre des Himmelsschliissels ihre Augen 


17 Diese Novelle hat eine noch weit realistischere Lokalfarbe als der Meister 
Cajetan, da sie Stehr seiner Vaterstadt Habelschwerdt gewidmet hat und natiir- 
lich Strassen und Orte genau bezeichnet. 

18 Stehr, H., Der Himmelschliissel. Eine Geschichte zwischen Himmel und 
Erde. Leipzig: Paul List Verlag, 1939, S. 11. 


® Ebenda, S.35. 20 Ebenda, S. 14. "1 Ebenda, S. 38. 
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beriihren, um das linke Tiirchen des Auges zu éffnen. Als er das 
aber an der Ruffert versuchte, da ,,riss sie sich voll Entsetzen 
los, weil sie glaubte, nun sei bei ihrem Mann richtig der Wahnsinn 
ausgebrochen, und mit dem Rufe: ,Jesus Maria‘ eilte sie aus dem 
Zimmer.‘ 

Somit kann der letzte Stehr’sche Kiinstler das, was er er- 
fahren und gelernt hat, selbst den Nichststehenden nicht mit- 
teilen; er muss es fiir sich behalten, allein in der Verziickung des 
Geschauten weiterleben, bis er eines Tages ,,wie ein Traum in 
weile Ferne schwebte,“““—nur der Vogel Lichterloh begleitet 
seinen Weggang mit einem fréhlichen Lied. 

Dies war im letzten Grunde die Weisheit Stehrs, die er durch 
sein gesamtes Werk trug, dass man der Vollendung zwar nahe 
kommen kénne, aber dass das Allerletzte, die Mitteilung davon 
an die Mitmenschen, versagt bleibe. Schmerzvoll fast kristalli- 
siert sich dieser Gedanke noch einmal in diesem letzten der 
Stehr’schen Werke, mit dem er von dieser Welt Abschied nahm. 


F. K. RICHTER 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


3 Ebenda, S. 77. % Ebenda, S. 99. 
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CRITICISMS CRITICIZED: SPENSER AND MILTON 


We ought however not only to state the true view, but also to 
account for the false one, since to do so helps to confirm the true; 
for when we have found a probable explanation why something 
appears to be true though it is not true, this increases our belief 
in the truth. 


Nicomachean Ethics, vu, xiv, 3. 

The causes of critical error, whether in dealing with Spenser 
and Milton or with other poets, I will not venture to discuss 
again‘ but will only take up some additional examples. If there is 
any cure for critics it is in criticism—through profiting not only 
by one’s own errors but by those of others, particularly, as here, 
by the vagaries not of tyros but of prominent practitioners of the 
critical art. And more than all by the vagaries of those who are 
also scholars. From learning and the historical method they have 
seemed to derive authority and warrant. Bright or dull, they— 
and their readers with them—have felt, if not always happier, at 
least safe and sound. Yet in that confidence lies a danger. 


1 
Our first example is from Milton and Spenser together—the 
erratic movements of the evening star in both. In Comus, ll. 
93-4, the magician sings: 
The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold; 


and Professor Hanford,? with “authoritative” opinion behind 
him, thinks the poet does not mean the “zenith” but the “upper 
half of the celestial sphere,’’ or as Professor Emerson under- 
stands it, simply “‘a high point in the sky.” “Such an interpreta- 
tion, besides making the passage astronomically accurate... 
gives a better poetic sense as well, Hesperus ‘holds’ the entire 
visible heavens as their sole lord.”’ A better poetic sense is always 
acceptable; but that is not really poetic, let alone “better,” if 
not really good sense in the first place. The context shows that 
“now” it is later than it was, that night, the time for the dis- 
solute reveller, is coming on apace— 


1 So far as these two poets are concerned, I have done this before, mainly 
in my Poets & Playwrights (1930) chaps. vii-ix. 

2 Mod. Lang. Notes xxxvui (1922), p. 444; O. F. Emerson, “The Shepherd’s 
Star in English Poetry,” Anglia xxxrx (1916), p. 495 ff. 
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Meanwhile welcome joy and feast, 

Midnight shout and revelry— 
and that as the sun is lower, the star is “now” higher than it was. 
And as for “top,” what in plain English, ours or Milton’s either, 
can that mean but the highest point, not “a fairly high place 
in the sky?’ (That there is no use in saying.) Plain English, 
moreover, not astronomical accuracy (if really the above inter- 
pretation enjoys that quality) is, I think, nearer the language of 
poetry. 

By this literal but faithful interpretation there is, of course, 
no accuracy at all; but is it not more important to his reputation 
that the poet should be making sense, though mistaken, than 
that he should be making nonsense though not mistaken at all? 
And (what is more important to criticism) is it not more prob- 
able? Elsewhere Milton is guilty of no nonsense; but like other 
poets he is not always perfectly at home with the phenomena of 
nature, including the stars. This particular error is quite natural, 
for the evening star is an exception among the luminaries in 
sinking after it appears instead of rising. Indeed the very word 
for their appearing in the heavens is rise, not only in English but, 
as Mr. Hanford notices, in Latin and Greek (surgere, etc.), and 
as applied to the evening star cannot merely on that score be 
reckoned a blunder. At Collins’ words in the Ode to Evening, 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, 
one has no good reason to cavil. 

Milton of course knew better, or at least knew it later; the 

lines in Paradise Lost, ix, 48-50, 


The sun was sunk, and after him the star 
Of Hesperus... 


prove that the present passage was no worse than a slip, a natural 
one. But the ancient poets knew better too, Euripides for in- 
stance, whom Milton may in the just quoted passage be echoing: 


Urzous wey HAavv’ els reAavralay dr\dya 
“HXwos, &e\xwv Aaumrpdv ‘Eowépou déos: 
(Ion, 1149) 


* Anglia, ibid., pp. 507, 509.—But towards the end of the article, p. 515, 
Mr. Emerson seems rather inclined to suspension of judgment:—between the 
author’s ignorance, carelessness, and the conventional use of “rise” for “appear,” 
as in Lycidas, 1. 30. And in M. L. N. (1922) p. 119 he speaks of Milton’s inaccura- 
cies in a way that seems not to lend Mr. Hanford support. 
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yet, like Milton again, the classical poets momentarily forget 
what they know: 
Tu semper urges flebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum, nec tibi Vespero 
surgente decedunt amores 
nec rapidum fugiente solem.*‘ 
Horace, Odes m1, ix 


But even if to rise conventionally here means only to appear 
it is rather peculiar that it should mean that when in antithesis 
to the sinking of the sun, as in the passage cited by Professor 
Emerson from Apollonius Rhodius: “But when the sun sank, 
and rose the star that bids the shepherd fold” (Argonautica tv, 
1629-30): and while Virgil may possibly have his eyes on the 
west as he sings at the end of the tenth ecologue: 


Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae; 


how can he at the end of the sixth: 


ille canit: pulsae referunt ad sidera valles; 
cogere donec ovis stabulis numerumque referre 
iussit, et invito processit Vesper Olympo— 


as “he set forth over an unwilling sky” or, better as Greenough 
has it, “from the mountain itself.”” Under either interpretation 
nature is unwilling to end the song; under either the star is in 
the east. So it is, and on an eastern mountain-top too, in the 
pseudo-Virgilian Culex, cited, like the above, by Professor Emer- 
son: 


iam quatit et biiugis oriens Erebois equos nox 
et piger aurata procedit Vesper ab Oeta . . . (202-203) 


or as Spenser translated it: 


By this the Night forth from the darksome bowre 
Of Herebus her teemed steedes gan call, 
And laesie Vesper in his timely howre 
From golden Oeta gan proceede withall . . . 
Virgils Gnat, 313 f. 


‘ The above passages, except that from Euripides, are cited by Hanford or 
Emerson. 

5 Suos 8’ HéAvos wey Edu, dvd 8’ HArAvOev dorhp abdos, Sc7’ dvéraveer difvpods 
dpor#pas.... But §AvGe is translated in the Loeb classics “returned,” as Mr. 
Hanford notices. 
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Likewise Catullus: 


Vesper adest, iuvenes, consurgite: Vesper Olympo* 
expectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit— 
(Lxm) 


And so Milton, in Book vim (518-20) not yet remembering 
Euripides, seems to see it: 
till the amorous bird of night 


Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening-star 
On his hilltop to light the bridal lamp, 


as in Lycidas before that: 


Oft till the star that rose at ev’ning bright 
Toward Heaven’s descent had slop’d his westering wheel. 


But Spenser never looks and learns. In the Epithalamion (1. 285) 
he has 


the bright evening star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East; 


and in the Faerie Queene (111, iv, 51) 


Yet he her followd still with courage keene 
So long that now the golden Hesperus 
Was mounted high in top of heaven sheene. 


And where Virgil sometimes stumbled and Spenser repeatedly did, 
what could be expected of Milton? 

In fact the offense is not only natural but venial. In narrative, 
which demands motion, what is Hesperus to do if not to rise, 
and from where but a hilltop, and to where but the top of 
heaven? Simply to appear, as he actually does, about thirty 
degrees above the horizon, is hardly worth recording. And I 
wonder if that is the reason a contemporary poet, whose name 
I cannot remember, has outdone Spenser and the ancients too 
with his evening star that 


Now mounts the sunset skies of fire. 


The offense against realism, moreover, is it comparable to the 
lark appearing at the window, as in L’ Allegro, or to the eglantine 
there that is twisted; though these slips too have been explained 
away? Poets are not naturalists, not photographers. Scott, as 


* “Tn heaven” it may be instead of “from Olympus”; but “heaven” does not 
help matters in the genuine Virgilian passage above. 
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Mr. J. S. Smart notices,’ once, in the Antiguary, let the sun, as 
seen from the east cost of Scotland, sink into the ocean; Shake- 
speare bestowed seacoasts not only on Bohemia but on inland 
towns in Italy; and Browning let Masaccio follow in time Fra 
Lippo Lippi! But errors in history and geography are not so 
serious as in ordinary observation, and in that some of the an- 
cients erred to whom as poets Milton bowed the knee. In one of 
the fragments of Anacreon there is ‘‘the little suckling fawn that 
is afraid when he is left by his hornéd mother in the wood’; 
with which passage the ancient scholiast compares Pindar (‘a 
golden hornéd hind’), adding that “‘the poets make a point of 
giving the female deer horns, and in Anacreon it is the rule.’’* 


2 


The remaining cases are not the mere matters of plain lan- 
guage and context, but the larger and less definite ones of char- 
acter or situation, in Spenser, and of imaginative quality, in 
Milton. Sir Satyrane, woodland offspring of a satyr and a 
“Lady myld,” Professor Osgood, though appreciating his sterling 
virtues, finds 
unromantic, matter-of-fact. His first meeting with a good and beautiful woman 
[that is, Una] stirs no romantic sentiment, no idealism, but an instinctive re- 
spect ... he keeps all his tenderness for his rough old father. . . . His virtues 
are solid but ordinary. Utterly without idealism, he roars with laughter like a 
Babbitt when the Squire of Dames tells it as his experience that the only chaste 
woman he ever saw was a poor country girl; and Satyrane grins broadly at Mal- 
becco’s hopeless effort to curb the wayward rovings of his young wife Hellenore. 
He views women with the superficial eye of /’homme moyen sensuel, and like most 
men, is unable to distinguish false Florimell from true.® 


In this interpretation the finer points of the character, I 
think, are missed. As for his coarseness, Mr. Osgood exaggerates 
it. Satyrane laughs when he hears that out of the Squire’s hun- 
dreds the uncompliant numbered only three, one of these being 
a courtesan, who insisted on cash in hand; and at Malbecco he 
only smiles. Sir Guyon wouldn’t have laughed, or the Red-Cross 
Knight, or Arthur, neither Spenser’s not Tennyson’s; but to me 
that does not prove Satyrane a Babbitt. He is, as Mr. Lewis 


7 Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition (1928), pp. 187-89. 

§ Lyra Graeca (Loeb, 1924), ii, p. 165. Matthew Arnold has been considered 
a faultless botanist, but I once heard the late Robert Bridges find fault with him. 
® Variorum S penser (1932 etc.), i, p. 245. 
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says, ‘‘one of Spenser’s happy pictures of the ‘child of nature.’’’® 
And Spenser, like Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, allowed 
his gentlemen in mirth greater latitude than the Earl of Ches- 
terfield allowed himself, who couldn’t remember laughing, he 
said, since he had the use of his reason. What is more, Mr. Os- 
good seems rather oblivious of the sylvan knight’s romantic and 
chivalrous traits. The point is made a couple of times that 
Satyrane is the real thing: 
And euer lou’d to fight for Ladies right, 
But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 
I, vi, 20 
But in vaine sheows, that wont yong knights bewitch, 
And courtly seruices tooke no delight, 
But rather ioyd to be, then seemen sich: 
For both to be and seeme to him was labour lich. 
11, vii, 29 


And if Sir Guyon and the Red-Cross Knight would have kept 
their faces straight, Satyrane, on the other hand, was of more 
flawless metal, not, like them, led into loose desire. He is mascu- 
line enough, however, to laugh at such a story, as the knight 
Palladine would not have been, who vanquishes the giantess 
Argante (as Satyrane cannot do) because “‘so chaste a wight.”’ 
For Palladine turns out to be a lady. 

Not only romantic and chivalrous in general—chief champion 
of the order of maidenhood—he is so in particular as well. As 
every true knight is supposed to have, he has a definite object 
of devotion, first Una, later Florimell. And both (which I for one 
call idealism) he worships from afar. To their favor he lays no 
claim. What can Mr. Osgood mean as he declares that in his 
relations with Una he shows no romantic sentiment, no idealism? 
In reply I can only repeat what I have said before. As he escorts 
the lady on her way, 

meeting an old pilgrim, they inquire of him concerning the Red-Cross 
Knight. He was slain, says the pilgrim, with Paynim knife. Una cannot believe it, 
of one so invincible; but the deceiver reasserts it. Then Satyrane bursts out— 

Where is (said Satyrane) that Paynims sonne 

That him of life, and us of joy hath reft? 
Not “us both’’—that would have been a touch less rare—and through love they 
have one loss together, even the death of his rival. Was ever anything so simply 
and beautifully generous? But it is not realism—it is too beautiful to be true, 


1° Allegory of Love (1936), p. 335. 
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though not too untrue to be beautiful. He is no milksop. Where is this Paynim’s 
son?—he does not speak out freely, but we well know what he has it in mind 
to do." 

That utterance I then called dramatic and “also one of the most 
truly romantic in the world.” Where is the “superficial eye,” 
Vhomme moyen sensuel? What is ‘‘ordinary” about him? 


3 


Marinell, as Miss Spens™ suggests, is really like Satyrane, a 
“noble savage knight” not only by his amphibious origin—son of 
a sea-nymph and a mortal—but also in his romantic character. 
Both are like Achilles in origin as also in their primitive nature 
and poetical conception, but Marinell is more so in being the 
object of a prophetic warning. Woman, he is continually re- 
minded, is to be his bane. But his heeding that prophecy has 
been reckoned against him. 


“Marinell,” says Professor Padelford, “is the enemy of chastity because, giving 
himself completely to the acquisition of riches, he refuses to admit the claims of 
love. The bachelor, even if free from sexual impurity, is yet not chaste as Spenser 
conceives of chastity, for he denies the fundamental appeal of sex and the truth 
that love is one thing with the gentle heart. His conduct is neither natural nor 
chivalric. Quite properly, then, Britomart assails and conquers Marinell.”™ 


This is another example of the rigidity of the allegorist and 
the rigor of the moralist. The treasures of the deep the youth 
had not “acquired” but found them poured out at his feet, at 
his mother’s prayer, by her seagod father: 


And to aduance his name and glorie more. 
(m1, iv, 21) 


Of avarice he shows not the slightest trace. And woman, why 
shouldn’t a young fellow avoid her if she is to be his death? 
It isn’t from cowardice: 

An hundred knights of honorable name 


He had subdewd, and them his vassals made. 
(11, iv, 21) 


Britomart assails him, moreover, because he has challenged 
her; he challenges her in her martial disguise because he is 
guardian of the treasure-strewn strand as other knights in the 


™ My Poets and Playwrights, p. 188. 
12 The Faerie Queene (1934), pp. 79-85. 
13 1, iv, 25. 4 Variorum, iii, 325. 
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romances are of a pass or a ford—not to do so would have been 
unknightly; and she conquers because she is invincible and also 
because the prophecy (though not as he has expected) must be 
fulfilled. Allegory, as often in these later books of the poem, is 
here in abeyance. It is a thoroughly romantic motif (though in- 
verting the conventional situation), this of the young man not 
in love with the young woman who is in love with him, and it is 
more romantic than if youthful hardheartedness were the cause. 

Both Marinell and Florimell are not moral figures but mythi- 
cal ones; or as Miss Spens says, quite poetical ones, on whom 
Spenser’s poetry is lavished.“ Marinell is of the sea, loving at 
first only his mother but loved by her, the sea-nymphs, and 
Florimell, who at sight is loved and pursued by all the other 
men. He is a male Atalanta—to her, man was to be the bane— 
but without her cruelty. Florimell is like Ariosto’s Angelica, but, 
as Miss Spens says, without her coquetry; and “Spenser’s 
thought of her has been purified and illuminated by a memory of 
Ovid’s Daphne where she flees from Apollo—auctaque forma 
fuga est— ... pure physical loveliness of white and gold magi- 
cally etherealized by the poetic alchemy of her terror-stricken 
flight.’’"* Yet allegory has laid hands upon her. She could not be 
charged with unchastity: that her girdle forbids, which only she 
and Amoret can wear. But she has been with indiscretion, and 
her misfortunes laid to her folly. Thus Mr. Notcutt, as Miss 
Spens says with a frankness of which there has been too little, 
“does the poet wrong.”’ So does Mr. Padelford, I think, who 
finds her “lacking in judgment, knowledge of life and self-as- 
surance to protect herself.’”’” She flies “from a griesly forester, 
who rushes after her breathing out beastly lust”’; and the critic 
contrasts her “hysterical fear’? with Britomart’s “steadfast 
courage and stout hardiment.’”’ If it takes all sorts to make a 
world, it takes some sorts to make an epic or an allegory; and if 
everybody in it who isn’t a Britomart is by that very fact dis- 
credited, why, Britomart’s own credit is thereby considerably 
reduced. Must every female wear armour and wield a lance; 
or face foresters even without them? I wonder if Una must be 
blamed for fleeing, or Shakespeare’s Viola for trembling (having 
heard of his prowess) at the thought of meeting Sir Andrew 

8 Op. cit., p. 79. 6 Tbid., p. 83. 
17 Variorum, iii, 324. For Viola see Twelfth Night 11, iv, 264 ff. 
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Aguecheek. Mr. Padelford’s rigor knows no limits: Marinell 
must not flee the women nor Florimell the men, and Amoret, 
who is yet to come, should not take to one of them so readily. 
And the beast created by the witch to pursue Florimell, which 
Mr. Padelford calls slander or scandal, and the horse, so faithful 
to his mistress, which Mr. Padelford calls her reputation—if she 
is to be blamed for her escaping or for his being devoured, such 
detailed and relentless allegorizing seems to be of the sort that 
Sir Herbert Grierson,'* after Dickens, complains of. It makes 
your head ache, and would have made the poet’s, in the first 
place. Allegory is valuable, says Sir Herbert, only when an ex- 
tended metaphor, a metaphor not weakened by the extension. 
By Spenser all too often it is so weakened, as in the details of the 
House of Alma, Book II, Canto ix. But much oftener by his 
commentators; and for the poet himself the function of allegory 
is, as Mr. Lewis'® thinks it should be, “‘not to hide but to reveal.” 
Reveal to the normal reader, that is to say. 


+ 


Amoret too is found wanting. Mr. Padelford*® considers her 
not spiritiual enough in her marriage. Miss Spens,” on the other 
hand, thinks her imprisonment and tortures in the House of 
Busyrane are owing to her husband’s not being spiritual enough 
in marriage to her; while Mr. Lewis thinks that episode signifies 
the triumph and overthrow of courtly love. How any of them 
arrives at his conclusion I fail to see, but how Mr. Padelford 
least of all. Scudamour, to be sure, in approaching the flames, 
leaves something to be desired in point of courage and purity— 
otherwise what measure would there then be for Britomart’s? 
But Amoret before she falls a prey to Busyrane is given a clean 
bill of health in the Temple of Venus as she reposes in the lap 
of Womanhood, 


Shyning with beauties light and heavenly virtue’s grace,” 


and afterwards, the tournament over, she alone can stand the 

test of Florimell’s girdle, if not that of American scholarship. 

Like other Spenserians and also many Shakespeareans, Mr. 

Padelford is intent not only upon allegory but the inward touch, 
8 Cross Currents (1929), pp. 46-47. 19 Allegory of Love, p. 166. 


20 Studies in Phil. & Lit. xxi (1924), p. 376. 21 Op. cit., p. 105. 
2 rv, x, 52. Cf. stanza 49 for Womanhood’s irreproachable character. 
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the tragic fault. If such is the fault, how frightful the retribution! 
But the maiden is under constraint—beauty and innocence in 
the clutches of a wizard—like, as Mr. Buck™ says, the Lady in 
Comus, who must needs be rescued, with the wizard’s staff 
broken or reversed and his spells spoken backward. Or she is like 
Una carried off by Sansloy, or like Florimell by Proteus, or like 
herself (later) when seized and cooped up by the “wilde and 
savage man” in the forest; and no more blame attaches to her 
than to any of these. The physical torments inflicted on her 
have no inner significance, but are only the world’s recompense 
to virtue, as is four separate times made plain, 
Because his sinfull lust she would not serve. 
(IV, i, 4)* 

And how is even the most intelligent reader, if he follows the 
text and not his own devices, to come to Mr. Padelford’s con- 
clusion that ‘‘she could not refrain from surrendering herself to 
physical delight,” when, as the poet explicitly discloses, the 
kidnapping was the “very selfe same day that she was wedded . . . 
before the bride was bedded”’ (rv, i, 3);% or how could “her 
susceptibility to the wiles of Busyrane—lust—be the natural 
result of her training” when it is the same training or upbringing 
—by Psyche in the Garden—as that of Belphoebe, her twin sister, 
the “embodiment of chastity”? No wonder Mr. Padelford says 
himself at the outset, “the allegory of Amoret is handled with 
such subtlety that it is not likely to be noticed.” It is certainly 
not revealed. 

My impression of Amoret, as suggested by the criticism 
above, is, I think, in keeping with that of Mr. Lewis, who finds 
her not wanting at all. He rightly takes the poet’s own pro- 
nouncement to be of importance: 


the ensample of true love alone, 
And Lodestarre of all chaste affectione, 
To all faire Ladies that doe live on ground. 
11, vi, 52 


With his three fine pages of appreciation” I quite agree, for that, 


3M. L. N. xxi (1906), pp. 17-18. 

* Cf. nt, xi, 11, Il. 5-6: 17, ll. 3-4; xii, 31, ll. 6-9. 

% Just so, in the story of the Second Calender (Arabian Nights), the daughter 
of the king of the Ebony Isle is carried off and kept by the génie. 

% Op. cit., pp. 341-44.—Discussion of the courtly love interpretation (pp. 
339-41) I must defer. But it is too historical and sociological, too little human. 
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fortunately, does not suffer from his interpretation of Busyrane 
and the tortures inflicted upon her. And to this interpretation 
I have but applied, though with fear and trembling, his own ad- 
mirable principle (which I would, by the way, that many a 
Shakespearean had come to know): 
“If the reader has some familiarity with the allegorical method in general and 
an ordinary measure both of sensibility and adult experience, then he may be 
assured that any significacio which does not seem natural to him after a second 
reading of the poem, is erroneous.” 
I cannot but think that thus, after such an interval, Mr. Lewis, 
so open-minded and responsive, would himself find his signi- 
ficacio erroneous. The Masque of Cupid shows the influence of 
courtly love; but allegory, as the same critic says, is idem in alio. 
“Only a bungler . . . would introduce a monastery into his poem 
if he were really writing about monasticism.’’ The fundamental 
situation, however, is like that in Comus and the fairy-tales, 
with charms that have to be reversed or broken; while the test 
of the enchanted fire for the pure or the brave is but an old motif 
of romance. 
5 

And Maleger, admittedly one of Spenser’s greatest creations, 
is not only allegorized but psychologized and, in the process, 
sadly flattened out. Ruskin praises him: “not even in Dante do 
I remember anything quite so great as the description of the 
Captain of the Lusts of the Flesh.” That, perhaps, is overdoing 
it a bit. But in the Variorum John Ruskin is given two lines, 
Mr. Osgood thirty. And by the latter this formidable being, 
almost too much for the redoubtable Arthur, is interpreted as 
“physical disease,” which “undermines morale”’; and of the two 
hags, as swift on foot as chaséd stags, Impatience becomes 
“low resistance” and Impotence “weakness.” If all that is so, 
Ruskin deserves no more than he gets. 


6 


My preference for the English ‘‘New Spenserians,”’ as for the 
English ‘‘New Miltonians,” elsewhere expressed, is now apparent 
to the reader. I do not however pretend that I am well acquainted 
with either those or the American, or undertake to pronounce 





Though Romeo’s love for Rosalind shows traces of the courtly, it is nothing so 
technical, is lovesickness, Liebelei. 7 Op. cit., p. 323. 
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anything approaching a judgment. And the English have, no 
doubt, an advantage in numbers—are few, select. But their 
greatest advantage is in their critical attitude, most finely 
exemplified perhaps by Mr. Lewis, though Miss Spens, Mr. 
Renwick, and Mr. B. E. C. Davis are of the same school. Like 
two or three of the Americans, they are flexible and sensitive, 
open-minded and yet judicious; they are scholarly and yet they 
approach the poet as a poet. Moreover, they are critical of 
criticism: they are inclined to hearken rather to the voice of the 
poet himself than that of the historians or of the people who are 
nowadays writing about him. 


7 


Leaving the wildest interpretations of Spenser untouched, 
we return to Milton. In a series of learned and interesting articles 
Miss Marjorie Nicolson has been dealing with the influence of 
astronomical discovery on seventeenth-century literature. She 
shows clearly the interest and excitement thus aroused, and she 
rightly attaches special importance to the telescope; but she goes 
so far as undertaking to prove a “‘transformation of imagination 
which resulted from that instrument.” Of this, Milton, she says, 
affords the most remarkable example in the century.”® 

This interpretation, I can only say, I am not in a position to 
accept. Like much other scholarly material, some of Miss Nicol- 
son’s seems to me to lack the particular significance and impor- 
tance attributed to it. I quite agree with Miss Nicolson in be- 
lieving, despite some recent scepticism, that straight-forward 
soul when he says he met Galileo in Italy;?* I too think it highly 
probable that he looked through either the Pisan’s or some other 
optic tube, and that as a poet, or (for that matter) like any other 
person, he would have been more deeply affected by the experi- 
ence than by reading Kepler or Galileo. But though I know 
nothing of either and next to nothing of astronomy or philosophy, 
I am of the sort that, according to Wordsworth, the poet writes 
for—‘‘a human Being possessed of that information which may 
be expected from him, not as a lawyer, a physician .. . an as- 
tronomer, or a natural philosopher, but as a Man...” and as 

28 “Milton and the Telescope,” E.L.H. ii (1935) p. 2. For the “‘transforma- 


tion” cf. “The Telescope and Imagination,” Mod. Phil. xxxii (1935) 244. 
2° Jb., pp. 8-11; cf. my Poets & Playwrights, pp. 234-35. 
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such I see no reason to believe that Milton’s imagination would 
not have been much the same, and the universe he presents as 
vast, without his looking, or even without the telescope’s having 
been invented. A priori the “transformation” seems to me not 
probable, @ posteriori not provable. It is on the “transformation” 
that Miss Nicolson insists, not the new theories but the actual 
sense experience (her italics) which “he never forgot”’;*® and yet 
the way she “proves this contention” is mainly (and strangely 
enough) by showing that in the pre-Italian poetry “there is no 
significant sentence, no awareness of Galileo, Kepler, Bruno,” 
and that “in Paradise Lost on the other hand are to be found all 
the discoveries which from the time of the Sidereus Nuncius in 
1610 enthralled poetic as well as scientific minds.’™ That is, 
allusions to sun-spots, new stars and satellites, rivers and moun- 
tains in the moon, and to meteors as most common in autumn. 
These are but matters of fact, of science, not necessarily also of 
sense-perception, still less of the imagination. For the effect of 
the former upon the latter Miss Nicolson fails to produce the 
evidence. The only passages cited that betray much imaginative 
power—Uriel’s descent swift as a shooting star, Satan who “like 
a comet burned That fires the length of Ophiuchus,” and the 
brandished sword of God which “before them blazed, Fierce as 
a comet”—might, so far as astronomy is concerned, have been 
penned by Homer or Aeschylus. 

With the above discoveries, the poet might have become 
acquainted through books, and indeed Miss Nicolson considers 
this objection.™ She believes, however, that “personal experience 
with the telescope” is proved by Milton’s sense of perspective 
and by his unrivalled and up-to-date feeling for space.* Then 
she raises the question. 


“in how far was the new sense of perspective in seventeenth-century art, both 
pictorial and literary, the result of the telescope. Certainly . . . we feel the ex- 


8 Op. cit., p. 3. Donne, it seems, did forget, for on Miss Nicolson’s own 
showing (Stud. Phil. xxxii (1935) 449 f.), though after 1610 impressed, after 
1614 he was not; and yet one intellectually so curious must have taken a look 
through the telescope. The chief effect upon him seems superficial. He added 
to his material for simile and metaphor—‘“‘a new planet” but without the “‘feel- 
ing” of the “‘watcher of the skies” when it “swims into his ken.” 

" 7b.,p. 11. 3 7b., p. 14. 

# Jb., p. 14. These seem to be the “two characteristics,” but the second Miss 
Nicolson does not directly indicate. 
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pansion of space on canvas and in poetry, as in the century that followed we can 
detect in descriptive technique in fiction a new feeling for distance. . . . So far 
as Milton is concerned, the case is clear. No preceding poet has been able to 
take us in imagination to such heights, such vantage points from which, like 
Satan or like God, we behold in one glance Heaven, Earth, Hell, and Space sur- 
rounding all. Even when he is not dealing with cosmic space, Milton in his ma- 
ture poems loves far views.”™ 


Yes, but in his immature ones, too, as by implication Miss 
Nicolson calls them, written before he went to Italy. In these 
the critic simply shows the absence of the new astronomical 
lore. She ignores the spaciousness and perspective, the chiaro- 
scuro and mystery that are there, as in Spenser for that matter in 
some measure before him:* and I can stop only a moment to 
remind her of the moon in J/ Penseroso: 


Like one that had been led astray 
Through the Heaven’s wide pathless way; 


or of that dim romantic perspective: 


Oft on a plot of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore; 


or of Comus at point after point: 


Attendant Spirit. In regions of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. . . 
[“Earth, this punctual spot” P. L. viii, 23] 


Lady. Calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 


Attendant S pirit. I can fly or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend; 
in which last the mere movement of the third line, after the flut- 
tering ones for the Spirit’s flight, suggests the endless expanse of 
the dome of heaven. There is, as I read them, more of perspective 
in those passages than in many of Paradise Lost which Miss 
Nicolson considers. And the greater spaciousness generally in 
the epic, if for no other reason, is there because the mere subject 
demands it: the scene laid directly or (by narrative within nar- 
rative) indirectly in Hell, Heaven, or Chaos, there is no doing 
without it. In any day, even Dante’s, the poem, without it 


* Jb., p. 15. % See my Poets and Playwrights, pp. 194-96; 289-93. 
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would have been a failure; and so long before the seventeenth 
century, with its taste for distance, Dante at one point at least 
realizes it even better than Milton, as when from the sphere 
of the fixed stars he sees the whole vast earth as “this little 
threshing-floor”’— 


L’aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci— 


whereas Uriel, from the sun, can point to the lofty shades which 
are Adam’s bower (iii, 734). Milton without it would simply 
have not risen to the occasion, not have come up to expectations, 
not, so far, have been a poet. And in still earlier ‘minor poems” 
—the Hymn on the Nativity, for instance—with so much less 
occasion, there is feeling enough for space. In the Hymn Milton 
circles through both space and time, to the neglect of the child 
in the cradle. And in the verses “On Time,” “The Passion,”’ 
“At a Solemn Music,” “Upon the Circumcision,” and in the 
“Elegy on the Death of the Bishop of Ely,” his imagination like- 
wise forsakes the earth. 

Moreover, whether demanded by the subject or not, whether 
in Milton himself or another, the greater aesthetic interest in 
space and distance was bound to come, quite apart from any 
scientific influence. Sooner or later it comes, in poetry, painting, 
and architecture. In the Gothic it came during the Middle Ages, 
in the Baroque at the late Renaissance and after. Ariosto, in the 
Orlando Furioso (1516), lets Astolfo take a trip to the moon, 
long before Galileo, Kepler and even Copernicus (1543). And 
Tintoretto, who died in 1594, not to mention his followers in 
scenic painting, also loved “far views,”’ imposing effects of space 
and perspective both terrestrial and aerial. These were a novelty, 
and like others in art were exploited; in the nineteenth century, 
as by the Barbizon school and the Preraphaelites, they were, on 
the other hand, abandoned; and I do not see how either fact can 
fairly be connected with science at all. 

If, then, the child is father of the man, the immature poet of 
the mature, and any poet, in some way or other, as likely to be 
influenced by other poetry and other arts as by science, then the 
Milton of the minor poems would have written pretty much as 
he does in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, whether he ever 
looked through the magical tube or not. He makes no use of it, 
at any rate, or of the new astronomy, Galileo, Kepler, or Coper- 
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nicus. In his cosmography, despite some references to the new 
discoveries, he does not accept the Copernican system: had he 
done so it would have upset things too much for the reader, ac- 
customed to the Ptolemaic, and (in Raphael’s account of crea- 
tion, with a rotating and revolving earth) for new-born Adam.* 
In fact that system at any time would be less manageable for a 
descriptive and narrative poet. And to produce the effect of 
vastness as Milton does the pre-Copernican world amply suf- 
ficed. That world, too, was immense. Ptolemy himself had said 
the earth was a mere dot in comparison with the heavens. 
Maimonides and Roger Bacon had dilated on the magnitude of 
the universe. The truly revolutionary theses in cosmography 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, as Professor Lovejoy,” whom 
Miss Nicolson so deeply—and properly—trespects, makes clear, 
were much less owing to astronomical discoveries or even theories 
than to philosophical and theological premises. Such theses were: 
that other planets were inhabited by rational creatures; that the 
fixed stars were suns; that the physical universe was infinite. 
Now Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo, the foremost astronomers (as 
well as Milton himself, it seems,** but probably for more reasons 
than the philosophical) rejected that doctrine of infinity and of 
the plurality of worlds; Bruno, on the other hand, accepted it 
before the invention of the telescope; and the keenest emotional 
impression of the vastness of the universe descended upon Pascal 
who did not accept even Copernicus. Moreover the correlative 
notion of the “incredible” velocity of the heavenly bodies, also, 
was a notion as old as Ptolemy,*® though Miss Nicolson treats 
it as if it were peculiar to the seventeenth century.* 

The pre-Copernican world was vast enough, that is to say, to 
give scope to the imagination; and Milton’s evidently had by 
nature the cosmical bent. Now obviously the imagination is the 
chief matter; and it does not require “‘transforming,”’ if, indeed, 
that change were imaginable. The ancients, Virgil and Ovid 
especially (both of whom influenced Milton, and to deal with the 
immeasurable had not even Ptolemy to open up the way) cer- 
tainly now and then rose to the occasion. 


%* Milton does let Raphael raise the question “What if,” etc. viii, 122-30. 
But the stationariness is taken for granted. Cf. ll. 32, 89. 

37 See The Great Chain of Being (1936), pp. 108-11, for all these data. 

88 Miss Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 39 Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 100. 

9 Op. cit., p. 25. Cf. P. L. iv, 592-95; viii, 19-22, 36-8, 107. 
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Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum. 
Ec. iv, 50 


Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nec iam amplius ulla 
occurrit tellus, maria undique et undique caelum .. . 
fineid, v, 8 (cf. iii, 193 


And the flood (Milton’s “Sea covered sea, sea without shore’’) 
Ovid realizes adequately of himself: 


Omnia pontus erant; deerant quoque litora ponto. 
Met. i, 292 


as well as the underworld: 


per ego haec loca plena timoris, 
per Chaos hoc ingens vastique silentia regni . . . 
Met. x, 29 


It is not the subject that counts but what is made of it. It is not 
the dimensions of the building or of the canvas nor even the 
extensiveness of the perspective within it that gives the effect of 
space. So too (though that is of assistance) it is not the map that 
Milton has made of the universe, with Hell-gate as far from the 
gate of Heaven as three times the radius (of the Earth?) of the 
starry world; nor is it Satan winging his way through chaos to 
the world’s outermost orb and then down through the concentric 
spheres. Not space described or measured is what counts but 
space impressed upon us. 

That is the work of the imagination, of art, depending for 
its virtue in Milton not on scientific data or even on personal 
experience, but on imagery, and rhetoric, and rhythm, as it does 
in Virgil and Ovid above, or better still on the sheer emotional 
reaction. As for the latter, you get little of it in Milton, though 
there is a fine example, with the rhetorical and musical reinforce- 
ment as well, when Beelzebub inquires: 

who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss 


And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way .. .? ii, 403 


and the assembled fallen angels, thereupon stricken mute, bend 
in reverence to Satan, who volunteers. That, however, falls far 
behind the impression of space and its peril produced by Edgar’s 
description of the precipice yawning before him on Dover Cliff; 
the crows like beetles, the samphire-gatherer no bigger than his 
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head, the fishermen like mice, the bark diminished to her cock, 


her cock a buoy— 
I'll look no more; 
Lest my brain turn and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


Here is the real terror of the abyss, the dizzying effect of space, 
though but from the top of a rock. All the better for that so far 
as the imagination is concerned—all the better not merely for 
the point of departure but also for the points of comparison 
below. Dr. Johnson, as Raleigh notices, objected to Shake- 
speare’s description. ‘‘No, sir, it should be all precipice, all 
vacuum. The crows impede your fall. The diminished appearance 
of the boats, and other circumstances, are all very good descrip- 
tion but do not impress the mind at once with the horrible idea 
of immense height.” To all of which the answer is as Raleigh 
makes it: ‘“To look into illimitable vacuum is to look at nothing, 
and therefore to be unmoved.” It is to look into a well with no 
water or light at the bottom of it, out over the sea with no sail 
on the horizon, up into the sky with no bird or airplane there on 
the wing. 

There’s the advantage of the telescope, Miss Nicolson would 
no doubt reply; and gazing at the moons of Jupiter, which with 
the naked eye are undiscernible, would give a basis of comparison. 
But this I see little evidence of Milton’s using. The devils, in 
conclave, are of course not actually looking down or out, but 
later Satan is, and later still the Son. And what does the great 
Devil see? 


The secrets of the hoary deep—a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and height 
And time and place are lost. ii, 890-94 


So, a few lines below: the “‘wild abyss,” “the womb of Nature 
and perhaps her grave,” “neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor 
fire’ (ii, 910). Only with the mind’s eye, indeed, does he see 
anything, and (naturally!) he does not quail. As Miss Nicolson 
herself says, the poet “is driven to a succession of negatives” 
(like Ovid—deerant quoque litora—before him!) and yet this 
she takes for “the new space of telescopic astronomy.” “Milton’s 
description of chaos,’’ she says again, “‘is the first great attempt 
of English poetry to picture to man the vision which the tele- 
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scope had shown.’ Through the telescope? “Vision” of “nega- 
tives” or “‘vacuum’’? It is a new conception of space, Miss 
Nicolson insists, the Galilean, ‘‘as one can perceive by comparing 
Milton’s story of the creation with its original in Genesis.” 
This time it is the Son looking down: 
the vast immeasurable abyss, 

Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turned by furious winds 

And surging waves, as mountains to assault 


Heaven’s height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
vii, 211 


“Without form and void’’—the “expansion” since Genesis there 
is no denying; but is not that a little beside the point? And I 
would remind the critic of the millenia of speculation (with 
which she is far better acquainted than I) before the epoch- 
making optical invention, and again of Professor Lovejoy’s 
judgment: “The more important features of the new conception 
of the world, then, [Mr. Lovejoy is speaking of the philosophic 
conception, but how much truer it would be of a poet’s!] owed 
little to any new hypotheses based upon the sort of observational 
grounds which we should nowadays call ‘scientific.’” As I have 
several times endeavored in print to show, arguing from history 
to literature, as from literature to history, is very uncertain; 
it is particularly so when the history is of ideas, which itself is un- 
certain, and how is it when the history accepted is in conflict? 
Also there is no denying that there is here a conception (though 
not a “‘vision’’) of space more in keeping than the Scriptural with 
that prevalent among the learned in Milton’s day. But this is 
not saying that it is a modern chaos, which ‘“‘no mind had con- 
ceived before Galileo.” So far as I can make out the telescope 
hasn’t much of anything to do with the matter, nor has man’s 
imagination been “‘transformed.”’ And perspective, of that there 
is a far finer example in the view from the cliff. 

In fact the picture of chaos reproduced above, with some 
details there omitted, was first sketched not by Milton but the 
ancient poets. “Many details are classical, some are medieval,” 
Miss Nicolson herself acknowledges, though for her it is a modern 
chaos “fundamentally.” How many details, I did not realize till, 


*! Miss Nicolson, op. cit., p. 22. # 7b., p. 23. 


* Contrast Miss Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 24-31. “ 7b., p. 22. 
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mechanically, I turned to the Metamorphoses, the very first 
lines. Here are the warring elements just as Milton presents 
them in the first passage quoted and in these lines following it: 
where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 
For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. 11, 894-900 
So Ovid: 
utque erat et tellus illic et pontus et aer, 
sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
lucis egens aer; nulli sua forma manebat, 
obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
frigida pugnabant calidis, umentia siccis, 
mollia cum duris, sine pondere, habentia pondus. 
(1, 15-20) 
Whereupon I turned to the older commentators and found that 
they had anticipated me, even at line 272 in Book vir: 
And Earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung... 


which Miss Nicolson says is the earth “‘as Galileo conceived 
it”; but, if so, after the pre-Galilean but imaginative Roman: 
nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus 
ponderibus librata suis (1. 13). 
Even the oxymorons and paradoxes, favorite figures with Ovid 
as with Milton, are there; and in Lucretius are not only the war- 
fare and the “noise’’ but the very wording of “the womb of 
Nature and her grave”’: 
Omniparens, eadem rerum commune sepulcrum. 
v, 259 
The method of presentation in the Miltonic passages quoted, 
by negatives, by oxymoron and paradox, as well as by abstraction 
and the adjective used substantively—is Milton’s resource, as it 
is of the ancients, when dealing with the intangible or super- 
natural.’ For his chaos Milton no more needed a telescope than 
for his Satan—“from despair thus high uplifted beyond hope”— 
or for his Death— 


The other shape 
If shape it might be called that shape had none. 


® Op. cit., p. 24. “ See my Poets & Playwrights, pp. 269-70. 
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Not exactly supernatural, that is intangible, invisible, meta- 
physical, owing little or nothing to “‘experience,”’ to the eye on 
the object. Of the whole passage 11, 891-916, partly quoted above, 
Masson remarks: “Altogether it would be difficult to quote a 
passage from any poet so rich in purposely accumulated per- 
plexities, learned and poetical, or in which such care is taken, 
and so successfully, to compel the mind to a rackingly intense 
conception of sheer Inconceivability.’’’ It is beyond the reach, 
that is to say, not only of “sense-perception” but even of con- 
ception. 

Milton’s greatest effects in space, however, are owing of 
course not to rhetoric but to imagery and rhythm; the imagery 
dim and mysterious but with a touch or two definite enough to 
serve the imagination as a point of departure, and imagery and 
rhythm, both, involving motion, and from far away. They are 
owing, even as Miss Nicolson would have it, to perspective; but 
that not essentially new, not in the gift of science: 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints 

He onward came, far off his coming shone. . . 

vi, 767 

By such a stroke the poet not only (as Coleridge says) makes the 
whole one image but by the vagueness and abstractness of it also 
(as Raleigh says) “throws the whole into the distance.” It is 
somewhat such an effect as when Priam from the wall above 
first sees Achilles afar off approaching, bearing down upon 
Hector; blazing like the dog-star, which bringeth much fever 
upon hapless men. And where there is no perspective Milton, 
when successful, always gives something at least to see, some- 
thing discernible amid the mystery. The finer imaginative 
effect of chaos is not in the negatives above but in the image as 


the poet exclaims. 
when straight behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep. (11, 959) 


And the paradoxes of space, they of course are more effective 
also through motion, as when 


Hell saw 
Heaven ruining from Heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted. (v1, 867) 


*” Poetical Works (1910) iii, p. 343. 
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For though original, and of the seventeenth century, Milton’s 
imagination is “fundamentally” like that of any age. 

Indeed it has more in common with that of the ancients than 
we have intimated. It produces (as we have just seen) a perspec- 
tive not only in space but in time. Miss Nicolson quotes a saying 
of Masson’s: “‘Shakespeare lived in a world of time, Milton in a 
universe of space.” Passing Shakespeare by, I yet claim time for 
Milton too. For the imagination, as for the memory, the cor- 
ridors of time and of space intersect if they do not coincide, as 
they did for the Romantic poets, for Spenser and the Latins. Miss 
Nicolson dwells on the panoramas disclosed in Paradise Lost by 
Michael and in Paradise Regained by Satan. But this motif, 
so dear to Milton, comes down from Moses’ vision of the Prom- 
ised Land; and the geographical details are a blend of the 
sacred, merely descriptive method—‘“Jericho, the city of palm 
trees’’—with the classical, which involves associations remote in 
both place and time. Milton here abounds in these, as in his 
similes; and so do Virgil, Horace, and Catallus. 

Sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas 
sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 


lambit Hydaspes. 
Odes, 1, 22 


Furi et Aureli, comites Catulli, 

sive in extremos penetrabit Indos, 

litus ut longe resonante Eoa 
tunditur unda, 

sive in Hyrcanos Arabasve molles, 

seu sagas sagittiferosque Parthos, 

sive quae septemgeminus colorat 
aequora Nilus, 

sive trans altas gradietur Alpes, 

Caesaris visens monimenta magni, 

Gallicum Rhenum, horribilesque ulti- 
mosque Britannos... 

Catullus, xi 


Without time space is well-nigh meaningless, the infinite no 
better than the finite, like the empty heavens; and alone under 
his dark pavilion, Milton’s Chaos, the creature of his imagina- 
tion, would have been imaginatively incomplete— 

with him enthron’d 


Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign. 
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There, if anywhere, is Time, the shadow, the spectre, but, as it 
were, an additional dimension. Milton’s imagination, though 
towering, was balanced and normal, after Italy as before. 

In fact Milton takes very considerable account of time—on 
the surface at any rate he seems to make as much of it as of 
space. The mere map of it that he draws is as extensive—from 
eternity to eternity, from before the begetting of the Son to the 
ultimate Judgment and consequent purging conflagration (xi, 
900-911), with innumerable glimpses of world changes in be- 
tween. And his feeling for time is perhaps as profound. The sin 
of Eden overhangs Paradise Lost from the beginning, and the 
light of the atonement early rises to relieve the shadow of it 
deepening towards the end. What poet, moreover, so abounds in 
historical, or legendary, reminiscences? His similes are steeped in 
them. The effect of remoteness in space is heightened for him 
by remoteness in time—by grand and vague associations in the 
reader’s memory—his vulture being on Imaus bred, his icebergs 
of Petsora, his odours of Araby the blest; and when he sees the 
multitudes scattered thick on the inflaméd sea, they are like the 
leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa, or the sedge on the 
Red-Sea coast in such a storm as when its 


waves oerthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 


So, when mustered on the shore, they are not less innumerable 
and formidable than all the giant brood of Phlegra joined to the 
opposing armies at Thebes and Ilium, 


and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 
And all who since, baptiz’d or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond; 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. 


Fable or romance, or faraway history, who has such a feeling for 
it as Milton—down to the day of Coleridge? Not Spenser cer- 
tainly, who hadn’t it in him to call up a vision so rich and rare as 
that in Paradise Regained: 


distant more 
Under the trees now tripp’d, now solemn stood 
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Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 

And ladies of th’ Hesperides, that seem’d 

Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabl’d since 

Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

ii, 353 

And this feeling for the opulent multitudinous mystery of the 
past, like his feeling for space, which, indeed, is inseparable from 
it, Milton showed even in his early poems. As in the Hymn on 
the Nativity: 

No nightly trance or breathéd spell, 

Inspires the pale-eye’d priest from the prophetic cell. 


Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine; 
And moonéd Ashtaroth . .. 


and in L’Allegro: 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream; 


and in Jl Penseroso: 


And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage or solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung; 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Not to mention the legendary shapes and voices in Comus, as in 
the passage quoted above. 

It is true that Milton has proportionately less of a feeling for 
time than the later nineteenth century but he has also less for 
space. “Carlyle’s and Arnold’s, Hugo’s, Swinburne’s, and 
Hardy’s constant sense of man’s life as a drop or mote in the 
abyss of eternity, is fairly foreign to him.’’* But so is theirs for 
man’s person in the abyss of space. John Milton, le silence éternel 
de ces espaces infinis ne l’effraie pas. Of time we know more 
than he knew; for us the world was not framed 4004 years before 
the present era. The important thing, however, is not the geo- 


* Cf. my Poets and Playwrights, pp. 293-4. In that discussion of Milton 
I somewhat underestimate the relative importance of time. 
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logical and astronomical figures, for time or space. On the imagi- 
nation they have little immediate effect and the imagination 
(again) is all-important. It is as with the Copernican astronomy. 
Carlyle and the rest can have such a sense for infinity in space 
and time alike only because their public has something of it 
themselves, and men have been brooding over it in the genera- 
tions since Milton’s day. Imagination is a two-sided, reciprocal, 
coéperative function. Infinity has been borne in upon men, and 
the poet’s words that touch upon it can then strike home. To 
Milton and his generation 

man is immortal, is not, with his belongings, to be swallowed up in what is no 
better than an instant in the gulf. He has a place in the sun. Over the Puritan 
poet’s eyes Eternity does not hang, as it does over ours today, like the night. 
With scarcely a hint in preparation Conrad can write of Daudet’s characters 
and be at once understood: “They are very near the truth of our common des- 
tiny: their fate is poignant, it is intensely interesting, and of not the slightest 
consequence.” What is in the back of his mind and of ours here furnishes the 
transition: indeed, it is upon this dark groundwork that is spread the whole in- 
tricate texture of our poetic thought.” 


Time and space alike Milton does not so take to heart. They 
remain more solid and external. The past is to him more romantic 
than to Virgil and Horace, to Catullus and Propertius, because 
it offers a longer vista of history behind him, and (with chivalry 
as well as antiquity there) a more varied and striking one. But 
essentially Milton’s attitude is more like theirs: 


adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 

tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 

fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 
Georgics m1, 155 


And as Troy falls: 


Urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per annos. 
En. 11, 363 


Indeed the following from Propertius has more of Romantic 
melancholy in it than anything in Milton that I can recall: 


Heu Vei veteres! et vos tum regna fuistis 

Et vestro posita est aurea sella foro: 

nunc intra muros pastoris bucina lenti 

cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt. 
IV, x, 25 


” Poets & Playwrights, p. 294. 











Stoll 
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For though a sponsor of the Romantic Age and also a charac- 
teristic representative of the seventeenth century, Milton was 
the latter in still another sense—and, though a Puritan, more 
profoundly than many of his contemporaries—in being a classi- 
cist, but one of the heroic mould. 


8 


Why, however, drag in the ancients, now that still other 
transformations are in store? There is the microscope—surely 
that is the “efficient cause” of the imagination as we have it in 
Browning and James, in Proust and Joyce, revelling in the 
extensiveness of the single consciousness, of the single hour. And 
with the radio and television are there not more wonders to 
come, and to make Milton’s time and space—‘‘Put by the tele- 
scope!” cries Coventry Patmore—look a little showy and vulgar? 
For that matter wasn’t there a transformation even under 
Gutenberg, before Galileo? Strange work these simplifying 
materialistic theories, of which I have elsewhere complained, 
have made! It is the want of a curtain, the presence of the chorus, 
and the fewness of the speaking actors that explain the inner 
nature of ancient dramatic art: it is the single curtain, the pro- 
jecting stage, and the want of scenery and women on it that 
explain the Elizabethan. And so with history. It was gunpowder 
that destroyed feudalism; it was economic forces that produced 
the Reformation, as it was Wall Street that got us into the Great 
War; it was even the abundance of sanitary conveniences in 
England that brought about the greater refinement in speech 
and deportment not to say the prudery there. And climate and 
soil, food and drink, riches and poverty, clothing and housing 
and neighbors—what since Taine has been made of them to 
explain peoples as well as individuals, and not only as human 
beings but as artists and thinkers, we remember all too well. 
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I have here done some plain speaking; but the atmosphere 
needs clearing. The chief trouble with criticism, after its want 
of fidelity to the text, is its state of confusion: in a well-ordered 
mind truth and myth, fact and fiction, faith and superstition, 
cannot stand side by side or pass the one for the other. And in 
these days the situation grows worse. Once the confusion did not 
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matter so much: criticism, not being taken so seriously, error 
might simply be permitted to perish. But— 


Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee !— 


scholarship has changed all that, and criticism grows continually 
more portentous and formidable. It is not only written but 
taught—in classes, lectures, and textbooks; and the comment 
that submerges the text—or distorts it and contradicts the criti- 
cism already accepted—now imposes itself upon us. 

Yet plain speaking would not be so necessary if critics only 
took precautions. Theirs, of course, is the most delicate and dif- 
ficult of the arts. A good critic is rarer than a good poet, say the 
poets at least. To be worth the writing criticism must pay al- 
legiance to truth, as creation need not. Scholarship seems to 
insure that allegiance, yet how imperfectly, we have already 
noticed. And what the critic, upon finishing, should do, is himself 
to give Mr. Lewis’s second reading to the poem; or else grimly 
call upon his faithful, truthful friends to read what he has 
penned. Plain speaking in private and beforehand, which is 
better! And no doubt—for 


suus cuique attributus est error— 


a critic of critics, with a double duty of fidelity, should do the 
same. His friends he will perhaps not need to call upon, however, 
unless for another purpose. 

ELMER EDGAR STOLL 
Minneapolis 








WORTGEOGRAPHISCHE BELEGE AND 
SIR TRISTREM 


In a recent study of the dialect of Sir Tristrem,' I referred 
briefly to Rolf Kaiser’s argument that thirty-three words found 
in Sir Tristrem are confined rather regularly to northern works, 
and that they thus constitute “Wortgeographisch nérdliche 
Belege.’’* One of Kaiser’s statements seemed particularly debat- 
able: “Das im Tristrem auftretende Wort arere vb. (2834), das 
sonst nur aus siidlicheren Texten bezeugt ist, kann unbedenklich 
auf das Konto des siidlichen Abschreibers gesetzt werden.’”* Since 
linguistic analysis of Sir Tristrem had indicated clearly that, 
with very few exceptions, the dialect of the poem was that 
of London, not of Scotland or the north, and since there was no 
reason under the circumstances to assume that there had been 
any transmission of gradually corrupted manuscripts, it seemed 
advisable to investigate various non-northern texts‘ in order to 
determine whether or not the words cited by Kaiser might be 
found in any of them. My findings indicate that, of the thirty- 
three words in question, nineteen (excluding such words as til 
“to” <ON. til, and the compounded forms in#il and theretil) are 
used in various non-northern works.® 


1“The Dialect of Sir Tristrem,” JEGP, xt (October, 1941), pp. 538-544. 
For the reference to Kaiser, cf. p. 542, footnote. 

2 Rolf Kaiser, Zur Geographie des mittelenglischen Wortschatzes, Palaestra, 
No. 205 (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 150-152. 8 Tbid., p. 151. 

* Reference is made here only to those works which are reputed to be non- 
northern. West Midland writings such as those included in MS. Cotton Nero 
A x., which evince certain definite northern characteristics, are not cited. Many 
of the words in question, however, are found in the four poems. 

5 Although the dialect of Ormulum is that of the northeast Midlands, it is 
nevertheless significant that ten of the words in question (including two not in 
my list below) may be found in the work. The fact that these words were used 
by Orm as early as c. 1200 would seem to indicate the probability of their more 
general use at somewhat later dates. This is particularly true of Old Norse loan- 
words. Again, a cosmopolitan writer might very readily have been willing to use 
words which had already been used by another—or others—almost one hundred 
years previously. 

The words included in Ormulum are: bern 6808, barrness 8040; deh 4872; 
gesanlike (adv.) 18084; lade 2140, 3455; lendenn 2141; melenn 2919; strande 
19450; and wand 16178. The two words included by Kaiser, but not in my list, 
are: hapeliz “scornfully” 7408, 13272<ON. hepiligr, and sit “sorrow” 4852, 
7967 <ON. sti. 
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References to the nineteen words are as follows: 


barn “boy, youth” < AS. bearn 
Ancren Riwle 38 bearn, 272 bearnes 
Hali Meidenhad (Titus) 43/453 barnteam 
St. Jeremie’s 15 Tokens before Doomsday 
with Lamentacio Animarum (MS. Laud 622) 165 barne 
brand “sword” < AS. brand, brond 
Sir Ferumbras 580, 684 brond 
Sir Degare 947 brondes 
The Southern Passion 1129 brondes 
Lazamon’s Brut 27519 bronden (dat. pl.) 
busk “prepare, make ready” <ON. biask® 
Sir Ferumbras 5500 to busky 
Mum and the Sothsegger 111. 75 busked 
Joseph of Arimathie 414 boskes 
Piers the Plowman B. ix. 133 buske 
William of Palerne 21, 426, 433, 612, 1085, 1152, 1530, 1653, 1707, 1863, 
1968, 1997, 2055, 2210, 2264, 2477, 2770, 2819, 3196—busk, buske, 
busked, busken, buskeden 
dught “avail, be valiant’”’< AS. dugan. 
Ancren Riwle 420 deih 
Proverbs of Alfred (Text IT) 506 degh, 546 dugen (pl.) 
gain “pleasant” <<ON. gegn 
Joseph of Arimathie 299 geyn 
gere “make, compel’”’<ON. gérva, gerva, cogn. with AS. gearwian 
The Seege or Batayle of Troye (Lincoln’s Inn MS.) 1225 gere 
gnede “narrow, stingy” < AS. gnéde 
Piers the Plowman C. xvi. 86 gnedy 
Ancren Riwle 202 gnedeliche < AS. gnédeliche 
Mirk’s Instructions for Parish Priests 319 gnede 
On Serving Christ" 48 gnede 
grete “weep” <AS. grétan 
Sir Ferumbras 3347 grete 
King Horn 889 grete 
Harrowing of Hell (G) 1489 gret 
Beues of Hamtoun (A) 3129 gret (sbj.) 
Mirk’s Instructions for Parish Priests 1173 gret (pt. ppl.) 
The Legend or Life of St. Alexius (MS. Laud 622) 564 grete (pt.) 
Genesis and Exodus 1975, 2287, 2341 gret (pt.), 3207, 3659 greten (pl.) 
The Seege or Batayle of Troye (Lincoln’s Inn) 763 grette (pt.) 
hobble “hobble” <cf. M. Du. hobbelen 
Mum and the Sothsegger 11. 23 hobblid, III. 15 hoblid 


® In addition to the verb busk, Kaiser also cites the gerund busking. The 
gerund form does not, of course, really constitute a new word. 

7 Included among religious poems of the thirteenth century in An Old 
English Miscellany, ed. Richard Morris, Early English Text Society, Original 
Series, No. 49 (London, 1872). 
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Piers the Plowman A. i. 113 hobleden 
Piers the Plowman’s Crede 106 hobelen 
lade “‘road, journey; load” < AS. ldd 
Ancren Riwle 268 lode 
Sir Ferumbras 2703 lode 
lel “loyal, faithful” <OFr. leal, leel 
Sir Launfal 326 lel 
Sowdone of Babylone 1129, lele 
William of Palerne 5119 lel, 1312, 4158, lele, 4809 lellest 
lend “to land” < AS. lendan 
Beues of Hamtoun (A) 4277 lende (pr. pl.) 
Joseph of Arimathie 81 lenden 
Lazamon’s Brut 1993 (Caligula) lende, (Otho) lende (causal) 
The Seege or Batayle of Troye 130 (Arundel, Egerton) lende 
The Seven Sages of Rome (Southern Version) (B) 3455 lende (pt. ppl.) 
mele “speak” < AS. mdélan 
Beues of Hamtoun (A) 1243 mele 
Joseph of Arimathie 46 melen (sbj.) 
Mum and the Sothsegger 344, 674 melle, 526 Melle-sum-tyme, 287 mellid 
(pt. sg. sbj.) 
Fortune™ 4 mele 
William of Palerne 621, 4009 mele, 4684, 5204 meled, 821 meleden 
stith “strong, brave’ < AS. stid 
Sir Ferumbras 696 sty, 2614 stybe, 631 styp (adv.) 
Lazamon’s Brut 10083 (Caligula) stid, 24886 stide, 29726 stide (adv.) 
Genesis and Exodus 1591, 3266 stid 
strand “‘shore, strand’”’< AS. strand 
Anonymous Early English Metrical Chronicle (A) 301 strond 
Chaucer’s Prologue C. T. 13 strondes, House of Fame 148 strondes 
Genesis and Exodus 2717 strond 
King Horn 35, 111 stronde 
Lazamon’s Brut 19916 (Caligula) strond, (Otho) stronde, 9408 (Caligula) 
stronde, (Otho) stride 
Sowdone of Babylone 53 stronde 
thra “unyielding” <ON. prér 
Sir Ferumbras 3986 thro 
Squire of Low Degree 1017 throwe 
tine “lose” <ON. tfna 
Beues of Hamtoun (A) 652 tyn, 4386 itint 
Mum and the Sothsegger II1. 81 [tyned] 
Otuel 1397 tine 
Otuel and Roland 2318 tyne 
Piers the Plowman B. i. 112 tyne 
Genesis and Exodus 3518 tines 
wand “‘staff, sceptre’’ <ON. vindr 
Beues of Hamtoun (O) 3243, 3331 wande 
Genesis and Exodus 2715 wond 
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wange “cheek” < AS. wang 
Joseph of Arimathie 647 wonges 
Lazamon’s Brut 30268 (Caligula) wongen (pl.) 


Thus, of the twenty-nine words® cited by Kaiser, nineteen 
may be found in various non-northern works.® Surely the ten 
remaining words cannot be considered a decisive element in 
dialectal analysis. Indeed, so many of the words in Kaiser’s list 
are of native origin that it is not surprising in the least to find 
them in numerous English writings. 

In conclusion, then, it is pertinent to state that if Kaiser’s 
generalizations concerning Sir Tristrem are open to doubt, his 
generalizations concerning the vocabulary of various other 
works may also be questioned. This fact may be of considerable 
significance in instances where it is necessary to rely upon such 
data as are presented in Kaiser’s book to help determine the 
dialect of a particular work. 

BERTRAM VOGEL 

Brooklyn, New York 


® IT am, of course, excluding til, intil, and theretil, which are chiefly confined 
to northern works, but which are frequently included in non-northern works, 
and busking, the gerund form of busk listed above. 

®In justice to Kaiser it must be admitted that several of the references 
cited in this article are also listed by him. Kaiser’s non-northern references 
(op. cit., pp. 178 ff.) are, however, obscured by a mass of northern references, and 
the casual reader, who may not have previously checked the dialect of each of 
the works listed, must beware lest he overlook non-northern references entirely. 
In his numerous “‘northern” lists Kaiser makes no dialectal distinctions, and the 
reader’s usual assumption is that the references are invariably northern. 











SPENSER’S “PLATONIC” GARDEN 


Mrs. Bennett’s second study' of the famed Garden of Adonis 
episode is an exhaustive questioning of my findings published 
some years ago.” Were the issue merely left drawn by her dissent, 
there would be no excuse for adding to a controversy which, to 
use the quaint terms of common law pleading, has gone into the 
stage of rejoinder, sur-rejoinder, rebutter, and sur-rebutter. The 
fact is, however, that Mrs. Bennett has badly misunderstood my 
conclusions, a phenomenon which has had the effect of making 
them seem very vulnerable to her attack. For this reason, and for 
the reason that the Garden of Adonis passage is central to Spen- 
ser’s metaphysics, I desire to make a short reply. 

The following seriatim discussion concerns some statements 
and underlying premises mistakenly laid to me by Mrs. Bennett. 
The references are to her recent article. 


1. Paragraph 1, page 53. My explanation is not based upon materialistic 
premises. 

2. Paragraph 2, page 55. My argument, based upon verbal parallels, that Spen- 
ser probably used Golding’s Ovid cannot be construed to imply ignorance on 
his part of other literature, either in the original or in translation. Nothing 
of the sort was indicated in the reference Mrs. Bennett cites. (For the argu- 
ment on verbal parallels, see my article, above, pp. 511-12, and also MLN, 
March 1935, p. 154.) 

3. Paragraph 1, page 58. This is the most serious of Mrs. Bennett’s misinterpre- 
tations. I did not call the “shapes” growing in the garden “merely physical 
shapes.” The latter term was used to describe shapes or forms which have 
completed the growth process—which have become bodies and have “invaded 
the state of life” or which have been “sent into the world” or into “mortall 
state,” to use Spenser’s descriptions. This is amply clear in my discussion 
(pp. 516-18) which Mrs. Bennett cites. Her confusion of my meaning here is 
fundamental to the question. It is repeated in paragraph 4, page 63, first 
sentence, and occurs again at the end of paragraph 1, page 76 where it falla- 
ciously leads her to find my argument contradictory. I believe that the babes 
and shapes growing in the garden are what Spenser calls “substances,’”* in 
the sense of his term “every substance”’ (st. 38), and that “substances” are 
intended by him to be eternal, as he says they are. Such is the only interpre- 
tation consistent with stanzas 36-38. The rule of time (sts. 39 ff.) evidently 
applies to beings, the growth process of which is finished. They then leave 
the garden for mortal life or die; Spenser allows for both contingencies (cf. 

sts. 33, 37, and 39). 


1 “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis Revisited,” JEGP x11 (1942), 53-78. 
“The Philosophy of Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” PMLA xx (1934), 
501-38. 3 Ibid., 508-17. 
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. Paragraph 2, page 75, concluded page 76. The problem here is supplemental 
to that of 3, above. How Mrs. Bennett can interpret me as saying that Venus 
represents corporeal matter as opposed to “‘substance’’ remains undisclosed. 
A great deal of my argument is designed as a safeguard against just this 
interpretation. Further, I have never denied that there are two processes 
in the garden, a “growth” and a “clothing.” The growth, again, would be 
that of what Spenser calls a “substance.” The clothing or “donning” of 
“forme” or “hew’’ is the assumption by the “substance” of phenomenal or 
physical form. Mrs. Bennett’s query (p. 66) about how a substance could be 
said to grow cannot be answered, any more than the peculiar use by Spenser 
of “substances” or “every substance” (as though there could be divisible 
substance) can be explained logically. Mrs. Bennett’s hypotheses often require 
Spenser to be a sophisticated metaphysician; she is continually concerned, 
moreover, about tangible, precise matters of geographical location, transpor- 
tation, and mutation—all in a mythical land as vague as Xanadu. 

. Paragraph 3, page 65. I argued that only the forms of which Spenser speaks 
arise from substance and are relative to it, not insubstantial. As for forms 
having “no independent existence,” I suggested merely that Spenser does not 
discuss here their independent existence. See, by the way, the last four lines 
of stanza 30 for a clear statement by him that the subject matter of the 
Garden episode must be severely limited. Query to Mrs. Bennett: Aside from 
“uncouth forms” (st. 35), which is loose and ambiguous, where is the term 
“form” or “forms” ever used in the episode excer*t in the sense of forms which 
“are variable and decay,” or, in other words, phenomenal forms? 

. Paragraph 2, page 64. It is true that the assumption of identity in an analogy 
is invalid. I merely suggested that a poet could think of “soul” and “sub- 
stance” as analogous, and could use such an analogy as the basis of an 
allegory. Whether he did so or not, I left an open question. 

. Paragraph 1, page 62. I do not look upon the garden as an “extension of 
chaos.” It may be “supernatural,” although Spenser says it is on earth (st. 
29). He simply refuses to locate the garden (ibid.), and had he been asked 
“where” Chaos was and “how” substance got from there to the garden, I am 
sure that his answer would have been both impatient and unsatisfactory. 

. Bottom of page 63 and top of page 64. The premise would indeed be false. 
But my premise was quite another—that what Spenser calls changing “hew” 
in one part of a short episode probably means the same in all parts, namely, 
an arising of phenomenal form from a “babe” or a “substance.” This is 
especially likely in view of the obvious parallel between the two principal 
parts of the episode, which Mrs. Bennett herself insists upon. 

. Paragraph 2, page 78. My expression, “a bog of abstruse Neo-Platonism,” 
is rightly held up to scorn by Mrs. Bennett; it is sophomoric. It was intended, 
however, to criticize her philosophical explanation only. In no sense was this 
piece of dull rhetoric meant to ridicule Mrs. Bennett’s contribution of mytho- 
logical material. 


Had it not been for Spenser’s stanza 36, Mrs. Bennett’s 
hypothesis of the babes and shapes being insubstantial forms 
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would probably have been valid and orthodox from the outset. 
The trouble, however, is that there is stanza 36: 

Daily they [the shapes] grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened, nor spent, 

But still remaines in everlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore. 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 

In hatefull darkenesse and in deepe horrore, 

An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 

This means what it says—that the shapes are continually 
sent forth and the stock never lessened, for there is a huge, eternal 
Chaos which supplies substance. But Mrs. Bennett (p. 63) 
thinks it means that the shapes (insubstantial forms in her in- 
terpretation) are continually sent forth and the stock never less- 
ened because there is eternal form, and (as an afterthought on 
Spenser’s part) the shapes are continually sent forth because 
there is an eternal substance too. In other words, Mrs. Bennett 
denies to the “For” in line six its characteristic as a modifier of 
the preceding five lines and insists that it modifies only lines one 
and two. Her only non-circular argument for doing this is that 
there is a full stop at the end of line five, an argument as curious 
when applied to Elizabethan syntax as to modern construction. 
Mrs. Bennett admits (p. 62) that the reading of this passage is the 
“crux of the argument.” Since anyone who has followed the con- 
troversy will agree that it is, there is no need of elaboration.‘ 
If a reader can recognize in the passage Mrs. Bennett’s reading, 
and if he is willing to practice a like intuitiveness in general text 
interpretation, then, to him, Mrs. Bennett can be right, and 
Spenser’s shapes are not relative to substance, as I have claimed 
they must be. 

There is still another textual difficulty in Mrs. Bennett’s 
theory. She argues extensively that the babes of stanzas 32-33 
“obviously stand for disembodied souls” (p. 56) and that “the 
garden is primarily an abode of souls in the Er tradition.”” Now 
the babes are exactly analogous to the “shapes” of stanzas 35—36, 
as Mrs. Bennett admits. The shapes grow in the garden beds; 
the babes are “‘planted” in the garden (st. 33). In fact “shapes” 


‘ For a survey of the problem, and of various interpretations of stanza 36, 
see my article, pp. 522-25. 
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in all likelihood includes “babes” by referring to all beings in the 
garden. If what Spenser says is true—if a “‘babe”’ is a “shape”’ in 
the garden, it can hardly be a soul because some shapes of the 


garden are 
fit for reasonable soules t’indew [put on], 
Some made for beasts, some made for birds to wear.$ 


How can a soul “indew”’ a soul? 

The most remarkable thing, however, about Mrs. Bennett’s 
revisitation of the garden is her statement (p. 66) that Spenser’s 
key passage on substance (sts. 36-7—8) simply refers to the 
“translation of matter from one form to the other in the material 
world.” This, to her, is what the Platonist Spenser consciously* 
means in his description of a substance which is “eterne” and re- 
mains “when life decayes, and forme does fade.”’ She justifies 
this interpretation by a reference to VII.vii. 1-25, on the trans- 
mutation of the four elements; yet in that passage the very point 
made by Mutability is that the four elements are not “eterne” 
and that the Earth (Mrs. Bennett’s “matter,” it would seem; 
see st. 18) “only seems unmov’d and permanent.” How different 
all this is from the substance of the Garden episode. 

Mrs. Bennett denies at some length my equation of Venus 
with the “eterne” substance of the episode, and is right in as- 
suming that my initial reason for this was the fact that Adonis 
is called by Spenser the “Father of all formes.” Mrs. Bennett, 
however, finds herself unable to link Venus with substance be- 
cause (1) Venus is the Goddess of Beauty, undeserving of being 
associated with “matter,” and (2) Chaos is not the place in which 
such a goddess should live. Mrs. Bennett calls my suggested 
symbolism unique from the standpoint of classical mythology. 
She should consult again the references to Spenser’s varied and 
often quite naturalistic conceptions of Venus in H. G. Lotspeich’s 
collection which I cited. I am sorry I ever called Venus “the 
presiding deity of Chaos” on the strength of an isolated passage 
from Spenser; all my interpretation requires from that passage is 
that Spenser would have had no hesitation in associating her with 
the realm of Chaos. There is, of course, Mrs. Bennett’s point 


5 Stanza 35. The italics are mine. It is barely possible that some of the Eliza- 
bethan doctrines of plural or manifold souls are intended. This is anyone’s guess. 
6 The corporeal terminology which Spenser unconsciously and naively used 
is another problem. See my article, pp. 505-16. 
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that Venus has left her “heavenly hous, the house of goodly 
formes”’ (st. 12), but it should be noticed that she has entered 
the Garden of Adonis, “‘where most she wonnes, when she on 
earth does dwell” (st. 29), thereby probably assuming the earth- 
mother réle assigned to her, among others, in the Lotspeich 
reference. There is no question that any identification of Venus 
with substance or form, or with neither, is conjectural. My in- 
terpretation recognized that; all I wished to show was that by 
Spenser’s own testimony Venus need not uniformly be the God- 
dess of Beauty: that she could represent substance instead of 
form. By far the most important question however, is Spenser’s 
philosophical message, not the particular allegorical agencies by 
which it is carried out. 

In conclusion, what I have tried to see in the interesting 
Garden of Adonis episode is a simple philosophy’ carried con- 
sistently through the passage, and which, above all, is reconcil- 
able with stanzas 36-38. Mrs. Bennett in her last article and 
elsewhere has supplied valuable mythological material for back- 
ground, but her philosophical interpretation requires a very 
ingenious reading of stanza 36, and violates extensively the prin- 
ciple of parsimony.® 

BRENTS STIRLING 

University of Washington 


REPLY: ON METHODS OF LITERARY 
INTERPRETATION 


I am very sorry if I misinterpreted some of Mr. Stirling’s 
arguments, but the necessity for abbreviation makes over- 
simplification and the resulting misrepresentation almost in- 
evitable. For example, Mr. Stirling is quite inaccurate in his 
account of my interpretation of stanza 36. I do not consider the 


7 See, in my article, the very similar attempts of Golding and Du Bartas 
to discuss Spenser’s problem of fleeting form arising from substance or “‘sub- 
stances,” pp. 512-13; 524. 

8 As applied to the present problem this principle would simply be that the 
heterogenous complex of what is called ‘‘Platonism”’ is unnecessary to explain a 
simple passage which fundamentally is as self-sufficient as the Golding and Du 
Bartas passages, note 7 above. The meaning of “‘Platonism,” incidentally, is 
perhaps as manifold and confused as that of “romanticism.” 
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forms to be “insubstantial,” but only immaterial (see JEGP, 
xLI, top of p. 58). Mr. Stirling, although he is arguing for the 
presence of an immaterial substance in the Garden, does not 
distinguish clearly and consistently between substance and 
matter,’ and therefore is probably unconscious of his mis- 
representation. 

Neither do I say that “there is eternal form.” I say, “the 
stock of forms in the garden remains miraculously undimin- 
ished.” “Eternal form” is Mr. Stirling’s own concept. I avoid it 
most assiduously for reasons which a reader of the classical 
philosophers will readily appreciate. 

The expression “non-circular argument” implies circular 
arguments. Actually, the argument which Mr. Stirling calls 
“non-circular” is the only one I offer (see JEGP, x11, 63). 

The difficulty which he attempts to raise about whether the 
“shapes” include the “babes” is no difficulty at all. See JEGP, 
x1, 56-57, including the quotation from Plutarch. 

The reasons which he assigns to me in the controversy over 
Venus are certainly not a faithful representation, but the in- 
terested reader can see for himself (pp. 67-69). There is not space 
to repeat the argument here. I do not, it will be noted, involve 
myself in any such moral or aesthetic judgments as the words 
“undeserving” and “should” imply. 

The issue, however, between Mr. Stirling and myself is not 
who misrepresents whom. It is the much more important and 
fundamental issue of the methodology of literary interpretation. 
His method is to seize upon a difficult stanza, interpret it as 
literally as possible, and then twist the whole passage to fit his 
interpretation of that stanza. My method is to familiarize myself 
with the philosophical and mythological antecedents of the al- 
legory, and then interpret the whole passage, including the diffi- 
cult stanza, in the light of that evidence of what the poet in- 
tended to say. 

Mr. Stirling is correct in saying that I consider stanza 36 

1 See PMLA, xxx, 505, “the poet depicts form arising from matter” in the 
allegory under discussion; p. 517, “both episodes describe the creation process 
and both present mortal [sic!] hues or forms arising out of substance’; p. 531, 
“the garden is intended only as the meeting place of form and substance”; p. 
535, “the growth process in the garden is a union of form and substance”; and 


p. 538, the meaning of the allegory is that “phenomenal shapes arise from a union 
of form and matter.” See also the quotations in note 2 below. 
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“the crux of the argument.” It is, of course, since he asserts 
roundly that “had it not been for stanza 36” my interpretation of 
the meaning of the passage “‘would probably have been valid and 
orthodox from the outset.” But the patient reader must not infer, 
as Mr. Stirling seems to, that I think stanza 36 is the key to the 
allegory. Spenser put that key where it belonged, at the beginning 
of the passage, not in the middle where the reader, when he 
came to it, would have to go back and reinterpret what he had 
already read. It is Mr. Stirling’s reading of stanzas 32-35 in the 
light of a possible interpretation of the ambiguous stanza 36 to 
which I so strongly object. 

He reasons that the “‘naked babes,” “infinite shapes,” and 
“uncouth formes” which grow in the garden must represent 
“formless matrix” or “Platonic bodiless substance,” because 
Spenser says in stanza 36 that the stock of babes and shapes is 
never spent, “for” the supply of substance in chaos is unlimited 
(PMLA, x1rx, 516). Therefore, he reasons, the “shapes”? must 
represent substance of some kind, and since they “don” matter 
to invade the state of life they cannot be material substances; 
therefore they must be immaterial substance.* 

All of this elaborate “interpretation” is necessary solely be- 
cause Mr. Stirling insists that the conjunction “‘for’’ in stanza 36, 
line 6, connects what follows it with lines 3-5. I believe that 
Spenser intended the “for” to refer back to lines 1-2. Lines 3-5 
consist of a qualifying ‘“‘yet—’”’ clause which, in an English sen- 
tence, must be placed immediately after the statement which it 
qualifies. Line 6 is therefore the earliest point at which the causal 
modifier could be introduced. The resulting construction is, as is 
often the case, ambiguous. I have interpreted it in the light of 
what I consider to be the general purport of the whole passage. 

I submit that Mr. Stirling’s interpretation, which necessi- 
tates arguing that Spenser used the words “shapes” and 


? He admits, however, that Spenser “in the whole body of his work never 
attempts the elaborate distinction between formless substrate and the world of 
sense” (see p. 510); and furthermore he asserts, apparently interpreting Spenser, 
“Matter is the basis of all creation; where the term ‘form’ is used it is only in 
the sense of a ‘shape,’ fleeting and mutable, which arises from substance” 
(p. 524). It was to this statement that I referred when I said that his interpre- 
tation was based upon materialistic premises. 
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“formes’”® to designate a formless immaterial substance, violates 
the “principle of parsimony” far more extensively and funda- 
mentally than does my interpretation of the “for” as referring 
back, not to lines 3-5, but to lines 1-2. 

The issue is a clear-cut one of the method of interpretation to 
be employed, since Mr. Stirling accepts my identification of the 
mythological antecedents of the Garden. It does not seem neces- 
sary, therefore, to preempt sufficient space to reply specifically 
to each of his enumerated points. The conscientious reader will 
surely refer to the articles in question and judge for himself. 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Hunter College 


3 In regard to his challenge at the end of point 5: I see no excuse for waiving 
the “uncouth formes” except that they embarrass Mr. Stirling’s argument. 
Moreover, “shapes” is a synonym for “forms,” but certainly not for formless 
substance. 











NIETZSCHE’S RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT AS A 
STUDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG 


This article continues the present writer’s studies in the early 
religious development of Friedrich Nietzsche.! To sum them up 
as briefly as possible, it might be said that Nietzsche broke with 
the religion of his fathers at the age of about seventeen while 
still a pupil at Schulpforta. This break was exceedingly painful 
because Christianity had all but coalesced with every fibre of his 
sensitive nature. Harrowing religious conflicts resulted from his 
repeated attempts to re-espouse the faith of his childhood. But 
already in his late pre-university days he emerged victorious 
from his intense struggle for intellectual honesty, voicing his 
deepest aspirations in a hymn which is to be counted among the 
most precious jewels of religious poetry inspired by youth’s time- 
less craving for vital spiritual values: “Dem unbekannten 
Gotte’’. Just as this beautiful lyric had expressed the innermost 
thoughts of the schoolboy Nietzsche, a letter to his sister written 
in June 1865 contains the ‘confession of faith’ of the first-year 
university student: He felt that mankind was divided into two 
irreconcilable factions: while one chose #o believe for reasons of 
peace of mind and personal happiness, the other preferred ¢o 
investigate on account of an inner law, ever-present and in- 
exorable in its insistence on whatever appears to be the truth at 
any given time.? This significant letter justifies the contention 
that Nietzsche as a student at Bonn did not leave the lofty but 
dangerous heights of the individual untraditional religion he had 
so arduously attained as a pupil at Schulpforta. 

The academic year 1864-1865, which Nietzsche had spent at 
the University of Bonn as just pointed out by way of summariz- 
ing his religious development prior to the period to be discussed 
in this essay, had not been a particularly happy one. Soon after 
his return to Naumburg in August 1865, it appears to him in 
retrospect that this year had been practically wasted in many 
respects.* But he cannot refrain from hoping that at some time 
in the future even this essentially unsatisfactory year will turn 

1 “Nietzsche’s Early Religious Development.” In: Germanic Review, July, 
1936. “‘Nietzsche’s Religious Development as a Student at the University of 
Bonn.” In PMLA, Sept., 1937. 


2 Friedrich Nietzsches Gesammelte Briefe, v, part 1, 113-14. 
3 Férster-Nietzsche, E., Der werdende Nietzsche, 301. 
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out to be an indispensable stage in his tempestuous inner de- 
velopment. There are several reasons why he did not feel at ease 
in Bonn. Chief among the more external ones was probably his 
ill-starred affiliation with the Burschenschaft Franconia. The lack 
of refinement and seriousness characteristic of most of his 
fraternity brothers soon repelled the philosophically-minded 
youth. Yet the deepest cause for his unhappiness lay indubitably 
in his troubled inner life. However much he may have wished to 
be governed by his critical reason alone, he was in reality rather 
more like a ship that had lost its moorings, and like such an un- 
fortunate vessel he was violently and mercilessly tossed about 
the sea of emotional instability. The word he himself applied to 
his state of mind in Bonn is: “Zerrissenheit’’.‘ 

Whether he was quite willing to admit it to himself or not, 
religious difficulties played a major réle in this important epoch 
of his struggle for inner readjustment. It is interesting, however, 
that during this academic year proper there are really compara- 
tively few records of emotional conflict. Nietzsche appears to 
have kept himself in close check. This was a year dominated by 
the will to apply the light of reason to all things. The reader of 
the letters and other personal utterances of this period cannot 
escape the feeling that the youth, fresh from the somewhat stifling 
atmosphere of the preparatory school, had made up his mind that 
reason should be his preferred, if not his only, guide. There is no 
denying, of course, that there was a very strong undercurrent of 
suppressed emotional rebellion against the conclusions of his 
primarily rational approach to many vital matters, particularly 
in the hotly contested realm of religion. Thus some of his most 
telling self-revelations are charged to the breaking-point with 
emotional tension. But the tenor of the great majority of the 
records of the Bonn period is predominantly rational. 

This tendency toward detached rational investigation is 
quite obviously to be found in the spirit pervading Nietzsche’s 
first general observations on the broad subject of past and pres- 
ent views of life, theological and otherwise. By far the most im- 
portant part of the hitherto unpublished religious source ma- 
terial of his student days,‘ this series of reflections on perturbing 

‘ Ibid., 303. 

5 Now available in the third volume of the Historisch-kritische Gesamtaus- 
gabe, Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1935. 
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problems of Weltanschauung constitutes, from the point of view 
of the time of its origin, the connecting link between the Bonn 
and Leipzig periods, having been written down some time be- 
tween August and December 1865. 

These reflections, of primary significance for our inquiry 
despite their fragmentary and merely suggestive character, deal 
with essential aspects of Catholicism, Protestantism, and the 
modern outlook on life. A remarkable degree of insight into 
fundamental questions is shown in the manner in which he 
surveys the development of philosophies of life and grasps their 
inner nature and basic differences. The hesitance and wavering 
which had characterized his ultimate acceptance of the modern 
view at Schulpforta will be seen to have given way to a steadiness 
and clearness of vision noteworthy in a youth of about twenty- 
one. The prominent place which these ‘considerations’ occupy 
in the religious evolution of Nietzsche as a university student 
entitles them to a somewhat detailed presentation. 

First he describes the universe in which medieval man lived. 
The earth is regarded as the center of the world. Seven heavens 
with suns, moons, and planets surround the former. The eighth 
sphere is formed by incorporeal stars, the ninth by the crystalline 
heaven, and the tenth by the empyrean. It is here that God re- 
sides with Christ and the elect; worthiness is the basis of the 
distribution of the others among the remaining nine spheres. Hell 
and the mount of purgatory are located in the heart of the earth. 
The blessed spirits dwell in heaven, and hell is inhabited by the 
devils. Man occupies a middle ground between these two fac- 
tions, thus partaking of both worlds. 

Of far greater importance than this topographic account of 
the world in which medieval man moved is Nietzsche’s state- 
ment as to the relation that existed between man and nature in 
those centuries. The medieval mind does not know that the 
world in which man lives is governed by law and order. Nature 
is God’s toy, with which He may do anything He pleases. He 
runs the world in accordance with the moral ends He wishes 
to achieve. Hail, storm, earthquake, and the like are divine 
punishments for human sin. Man also, by allying himself with 
the host of spirits, can gain influence over nature. The sign of the 
cross and the name of Jesus are said to possess magic power. The 
essence of this view of life is an abrupt dualism between spirit 
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and nature. Art and science, the state, and life in general are 
controlled by this rigid dualism. The church as the earthly repre- 
sentative of the heavenly community of spirits rules over the 
state.® 

After thus setting forth characteristic convictions of the 
Catholic Middle Ages, Nietzsche turns next to basic ideas of 
orthodox Protestantism. His main contention here is that the 
latter is practically the same as the former as regards funda- 
mental views. The Reformation brought about a certain change 
in man’s practical relation to God in that such things as purga- 
tory, mass, and intercession and power of saints were discarded. 
But so far as the question of dogma is concerned, Nietzsche takes 
pains to emphasize that the Reformation adhered in the main 
to the beliefs held by the old church in the early Middle Ages, 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries as he puts it. The work of 
Copernicus notwithstanding, the medieval notions concerning 
heaven, earth, and hell remained largely unchanged. The devil 
continued to frighten mankind, and as eminent a man as Martin 
Luther was in this respect but a child of his time. Witches were 
burned until centuries later. It was only in the eighteenth century 
that Thomasius succeeded in dispatching the devil out of the 
courtroom. Not until that century was there anything like a 
definite break with the medieval belief in devils and witches. 

The next paragraph of this discussion of the view of life held 
by orthodox Protestants is a penetrating analysis of its philo- 
sophical implications, which young Friedrich Nietzsche for one 
found impossible to accept. On considerations such as the follow- 
ing his early rejection of ‘positive’ Christianity may be said to 
rest. According to the orthodox view God had taken personal 
charge of the creation of the world in the beginning of history. 
Then He had allowed all nations, with the exception of the Jews, 
to shape their own destinies until they had fallen to such depths 
that He was compelled to intervene again. This is the essence of 
supernaturalism: the ordinary course of nature and of man’s 
intellectual life are interfered with time and again by acts of God 
or Satan. The result was that human life was turned into a kind 
of divine comedy. In these somewhat desultory ‘thoughts’ 
Nietzsche then launches a severe attack, which unmistakably 
foreshadows the still more virulent ones to come in later years, 
© Tbid., 125. 
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upon some fundamental theses of Christian dogma. He points 
out that according to it man is not to be considered responsible 
for either the evil or the good things he does. Man is adjudged 
wicked on account of another’s guilt and righteous on account of 
another’s interposition. Orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, insists that human reason is beclouded and that human will 
is evil. It maintains that human desires are chained to the earth 
and that the virtues of the ‘natural’ man are in reality but shin- 
ing vices. With these terrible conditions obtaining in this vale of 
tears, there is only one thing which can help: faith in Christ. 
But who can believe in the vicarious suffering of the Lord’s 
Anointed? The disillusioning answer is: nobody can of his own 
accord. Because of the awful fact of original sin the saving cross 
is a stumbling-block to mankind. The depravity inherited from 
our first parents stands in the way of our accepting the mediator- 
ship of Christ without the aid of the Holy Ghost. Thus it is God 
alone who grants us grace out of His infinite mercy and arouses 
contrition and repentance within us. But why does God fail to 
awaken faith in all human beings? The answer orthodox Prot- 
estantism gives is this: from before the creation of the world 
God, in His unfathomable mercy, destined some for everlasting 
joys in heaven and othcrs for eternal damnation in hell. Men are 
divided into the regenerate and the unregenerate, into vessels of 
grace and vessels of anger. Nietzsche the university student can- 
not refrain from calling such a conception of life majestic, but he 
hastens to add that it is also barbaric. 

In his concluding remarks about the views of orthodox Prot- 
estantism he criticizes one point in particular. In order to ap- 
preciate the full significance of this passage it should be remem- 
bered that, from his boyhood, his receptivity to sensuous beauty 
had been as pronounced as his reflective turn of mind. Such a 
youth was inevitably led to rebel against the orthodox deprecia- 
tion of life on this earth. Our planet is looked upon by Christians 
as a place of banishment, and our body is asserted to be a prison. 
Thus hatred and loathing of this life should really permeate our 
whole being, if we would be true Christians. Such people experi- 
ence a strange delight in crushing themselves. The ultimate 
meaning of this attitude is that earth and heaven are severed by 
an abyss. The earth and what goes with it are abruptly pitted 
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against the divine. It is this dualism which Nietzsche cannot 
bear.’ 

In the third section of these reflections on the nature of 
Christian thought the young apostate singles out a number of 
especially striking illustrations of the Biblical view of life. Some 
of these detached ideas deal with the following problems: 

1. Belief in miracles dominates the outlook on life contained 
in the Bible. Nietzsche corroborates this statement by referring 
to Acts 8, 26-40; 5, 12; 19, 11-12; Mark 16, 17. 

2. Through prayer the course of nature may be changed 
(James 5, 14). 

3. Regarding legal matters Nietzsche is struck by the policy 
of non-resistance and even submission to evil advocated by St. 
Paul. He quotes, First Corinthians 6, 7: “Why do ye not rather 
take wrong?” It is suggestive that he does not use Luther’s 
translation of this passage: “Warum lasst ihr euch nicht viel 
lieber Unrecht thun?” but that he probably translated the Greek 
for himself, for he writes: “‘Warum lasset ihr euch nicht viel 
lieber beleidigen?”’ 

4. St. Paul’s attitude toward marriage calls forth the follow- 
ing remark from Nietzsche: ‘““‘When es gut ist kein Weib zu 
haben, ist es iibel eines zu haben.’* According to this New 
Testament view the nun ranks above the wife, and marriage is a 
concession to the weakness of the flesh. 

5. For true Christian scorn of the acquisition and possession 
of the wealth of this world he refers to Matthew 19, 21-24; Luke 
12, 33; 6, 20. This particular point causes him to make an 
important revision of a view he had expressed before. Formerly 
he had insisted that, doctrinally speaking, orthodox Protestant- 
ism differed very little if at all from pre-Thomist Catholicism. 
Now he finds an important practical divergence in their respec- 
tive attitudes toward worldly possessions. Early Catholicism 
teaches renunciation of the world. Protestantism on the other 
hand endeavors to permeate the world with its spirit. 

6. The last point Nietzsche makes in this connection deals 
with what he feels is a fundamental idea of St. Paul’s, whom he 
quotes as follows: ‘‘Gabe es keinen Himmel und keine Hélle, 
so diirften wir uns ungestraft der viehischen Natur iiberlassen.’”® 


? Ibid., 125-27. 8 Ibid., 127. * Ibid., 128. 
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This basically ignoble confession is of necessity revolting to the 
youthful idealist, in whose soul there seems to rise the heroic 
decision to live nobly even if there were no heaven and no hell. 
He cannot help looking on St. Paul’s words as essentially base 
and contemptible, wholly out of keeping with the aristocratic 
attitude of mind which he yearns for and which he will soon be 
seen to identify with the pre-Socratic philosophers. 

The fourth and last section of these interesting reflections on 
the nature of the religion into which he had been born takes up 
some aspects of the modern outlook on life. Unfortunately it is 
so very brief that it does not yield as rich a harvest or afford so 
profound an insight into his thought as the first three sections. 
One is compelled to read between the few lines which Nietzsche 
had the leisure or incentive to write down, and to reconstruct as 
cautiously as he may what the author probably had in mind. 

The first sentence is an apodictic statement of the fact that 
the Copernican view of life has become completely absorbed into 
the blood stream of our modern world. Christian orthodoxy has 
been discarded by the majority of mature men whom Nietzsche 
has met or whose works he has read. The ‘Copernican view of 
life’ seems to prevail, whether this phrase be taken in its literal 
scientific meaning or in its wider philosophical implications af- 
fecting our whole outlook on life. 

The barrier that had once separated heaven and earth has 
fallen for modern man. Hell, angels, and devils have also been 
dismissed. Man, Nietzsche seems to suggest, is no longer con- 
sidered to be a spurious, but rather a genuine son of earth, whose 
duty and privilege it now is to make himself at home on this 
planet. 

The last paragraph touches upon the problem of the con- 
ception of God. The modern world has dropped the anthropo- 
morphic notion of the deity. One of its posulates is that God is 
reason. The ideas of the good and the beautiful are now widely 
held to constitute the essence of the Supreme Being. These very 
fragmentary remarks on the conception of God are concluded 
with a famous expression, reminiscent of the medieval German 
mystics and, later, of Spinoza: “pati deum.’”’””” 

Another serious attempt at clarifying his own personal atti- 
tude toward the Christian religion is contained in a brief essay, 
10 Tbid., 127. 
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practically contemporaneous with the preceding ‘reflections,’ 
entitled Gedanken iiber das Christenthum.“ The youthful author 
evinces an astonishing insight into harassing problems besetting 
the path of those thoughtful modern men and women who are 
anxious to gain some foothold in the intellectual and spiritual 
welter of our age. Nietzsche struggles for a vantage-point from 
which to survey the motley present. He regrets the appalling 
dullness of our vision when we try to see the more immediate 
past in a true perspective, sub specie aeternitatis as it were. This 
difficulty proves particularly exasperating to such serious in- 
dividuals as aspire to some degree of clarity concerning the real 
nature of the intellectual world they live in. They refuse to be 
stampeded, with the masses, into prejudiced thinking. Their 
plight is twofold. First, a good many scholars limit themselves 
to emphasizing a few striking aspects of the modern world with- 
out succeeding, he seems to imply, to give a picture of the whole. 
Then there resounds the incessant clamor of those weaker men 
who ever prefer a glorified past to an imperfect present. Needless 
to say that both groups fall short of the clear and steady vision 
that Nietzsche craves in his attempt to orient himself in an age 
of great spiritual and intellectual conflict. This attempt centers 
about Nietzsche’s relation to the religion of his fathers, as any- 
one acquainted with the fundamentals of his development up to 
this time would probably expect. Modern man’s attitude toward 
Christianity is perhaps the most tantalizing inquiry of this 
strange young skeptic, strange because his heart is simultane- 
ously filled with reverence and awe. 

So far as this basic problem of the youthful Nietzsche is con- 
cerned, then, he begins his Gedanken iiber das Christenthum 
proper by stating that most people believe that mankind has 
taken immense strides forward, on the whole. Nietzsche does not 
discuss this question in this connection. What interests him here, 
and what he attacks most forcefully is the popular notion that it 
is Christianity which is to be credited with this progress. It is at 
this juncture therefore that Nietzsche comes to the main issue 
of this brief essay: the ultimate value of the Christian view of 
life. Is it still a ‘timely’ (zeitgemiss) way of looking upon things 

" Jbid., 128-30. There is no title given in the Historisch-kritische Gesamt- 


ausgabe. The title given above is used in: Friedrich Nietzsche Jugendschriften, 
Musarion Verlag, Miinchen, 1923. Cf. p. 219. 
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in general? The questioning writer of this early paper, which 
points definitely in the direction of the powerful Unzeitgemdsse 
Betrachtungen, strikes first at the self-complacent and overbear- 
ing attitude of contemporary Christians toward anything non- 
Christian. The very thought of the so-called barbarism of the 
pre-Christian Middle Ages makes these people shudder. The 
fact that we were once pagans fills them with horror. Whatever 
is outside the pale of the Judaeo-Christian world is looked at 
askance and labeled ‘pagan’ quite indiscriminately by over- 
weening Christians. Nietzsche reminds us that not even the 
proud Greeks spoke as disparagingly of the ‘barbarians’ as some 
of us do of the ‘poor heathens’. It is a general belief among 
orthodox Christians that only the insufficient light of reason 
shines among the pitiable pagans. Natural reason alone is held 
to be incapable of leading them to God—the God of the Chris- 
tians. Therefore it is deemed necessary to send missionaries 
among them to preach to them what their reason was unable to 
grasp—the mystery of the triune God. Nietzsche feels it to be 
“an almost ridiculous barbarism” to string together all extra- 
Christian peoples on the general term of “poor miserable 
heathens”. Moreover he does not think that morality is de- 
pendent on the idea one has of God. Bayle and later representa- 
tives of the French Enlightenment seem to come to life again in 
Nietzsche’s inquiring attitude of mind. His attack upon the 
priesthood is almost as vitriolic as Voltaire’s had been. He 
charges the priests with carrying out in their practice the perni- 
cious identification of theism and morality. But these men are 
really to be pitied inasmuch as they have renounced their intel- 
lectual autonomy to the church. By this deplorable sacrificium 
intellectus they have grown incapable of basing morality on any 
other ground but theism. They try to achieve morality by means 
of threats and rewards rather than by appealing to logic. Logical 
thinking and the search for rational motives for human behavior 
are asserted by them to be an encroachment upon the theism 
which they maintain to be the sole adequate basis for moral 
living. Philosophical inquiry, unbelief, and immorality are said 
to be not merely interdependent but fundamentally the same 
thing. When they are pressed to prove the postulated compelling 
certainty of their faith in revealed religion, they point to the 


8 Tbid., 129. 
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convenient doctrine of inspiration, to be found in a book of sup- 
posedly supernatural origin. If asked for their reasons for accept- 
ing the doctrine of divine inspiration, they refer the inquirer to 
testimonies contained in the Bible. The testimony of a book 
about itself is thus accepted as adequate proof by priests. Should 
the person asking these slightly embarrassing questions refuse 
to accept the evidence a book may give concerning itself, they 
have three ways of dealing with this uncomfortable individual. 
They may accuse him of unbelief, or they may direct him to a 
so-called philosophy of religion which proves whatever one 
wishes to have proved, or they call on the Christian state for aid 
against such obstinate infidels. The Christian clergy do not re- 
frain from regarding great poets and thinkers as clandestine 
pagans, actually trying to condemn them by this ‘stigma’. Gen- 
erally speaking, they measure the worth of human personality by 
the degree of faith one professes. In short, Christian divines are 
just as fanatical as any other priesthood has ever been in the long 
history of the world. Illogical thinking, presumptuous tendencies 
to control schools, the state, and the arts, ‘authoritative’ pro- 
nouncements intended to prevail against rational insight on the 
part of other groups—such is the nature of organized orthodox 
Christianity. These men are not open to reason, since they look 
upon themselves as divinely sanctioned dispensers of human sal- 
vation. All these things being true, there can be no question of 
progress in their case over any other priesthood of former ages. 
The material from which ‘priests’ fashion their claims may 
change but their claims never change. And Christianity is no 
exception from this sad law." 

After these scathing remarks on certain aspects of the Chris- 
tian religion written in the latter part of 1865, Nietzsche is silent 
on religious matters, or at least there are not any records, until 
the spring of the following year. However, there occurred one 
incident before this time which is of the utmost significance for 
the religious development of the university student. Toward the 
end of 1865 he had the epoch-making experience of becoming 
acquainted with the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer, whose 
principal work, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, he happened 
to pick up in a second-hand bookstore.” This pessimistic philoso- 
phy struck a responsive chord in the restless heart of the ear- 


3 Der werdende Nietzsche, 317. 
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nest young critic of contemporary life and thought. It filled a 
definite need in his search for the good life and provided the 
transition from the more or less conforming Christian views of 
his early adolescence and their subsequent breakdown to the 
gradually evolving strictly personal philosophy of the adult. In 
Schopenhauer he found a thinker who attempted to give mean- 
ing to life from an extra-Christian point of view. It was a dark 
and gloomy picture of the world he unfolded for his young disci- 
ple to be sure, but that was precisely what appealed to his new 
convert. Nietzsche’s essentially serious nature still craved a 
philosophy of life which resembled in some respects the basic 
pessimism of the Christian religion. He still clung with all his 
heart to such fundamental Christian teachings as renunciation 
and resignation, although he had discarded dogma by this time. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy supplied depth and seriousness with- 
out chaining its ardent devotee to a rigid set of dogma. Sanctifi- 
cation and transformation of one’s personal life were demanded 
by Schopenhauer just as relentlessly as by Christian ethics. 
Small wonder then that the youthful Nietzsche, every fibre of 
whose finely wrought nature yearned for “Heiligung und Umge- 
staltung des ganzen Menschenkerns”’,“ was smitten with adora- 
tion for the genius of Schopenhauer, his ‘man of the hour’. 

If we inquire further into the principal reason why Nietzsche 
could so completely fall under the spell of Schopenhauer, we shall 
still find the answer in the former’s powerful metaphysical and 
emotional needs. In spite of his valiant attempts at making his 
life as rational as possible, Nietzsche was tortured no end by 
perturbing questions as to the meaning of life. He possessed, or 
was possessed by, what has been called the ¢iAdcogov rafos Kar’ 
étox7v," an attitude of mind which did not allow him to rest 
satisfied with the complacent views of many of his less gifted 
contemporaries. The mystery of life hung like a heavy cloak over 
him. In one of the first letters he sent home from Leipzig he 
grows very pensive and remarks how difficult life above the ani- 
mal level really is. The fact that the other members of his family 
do not appear to be particularly oppresssed by such problems 
troubles him ineffably. In a moment of despair he goes so far as 
to wish that he could be like them and take life more easily. But 
he cannot bear it lightly, “this whole contradictory existence, 
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where nothing is clear but that it is unclear’’.“ The traditional 
advice given by his elders that he do his duty and let things take 
their appointed course does not satisfy this youth of high mind 
and deep soul. Although he is determined to ignore currently ac- 
cepted views and to press forward to an individual philosophy of 
life, he is not yet sure as to his goal henceforth. Should one per- 
haps strive for the most facile sort of existence? As he sees it, 
there are two ways of ordering one’s life. First, we consciously 
limit our intellectual aspirations, and, after turning “the wick 
of the mind” (Geistesdocht)" as low as possible, we search for 
wealth and take active part in the pleasures of the world. It need 
not be pointed out that this humdrum existence runs counter to 
Nietzsche’s refined philosophical nature. The other way of life 
the young student discusses is the way of genuine religion. Al- 
ways realizing the essential sadness of life, one foregoes its so- 
called amenities, which do little more than enslave one to it, 
practices renunciation, denies oneself and lives for one’s fellow- 
sufferers in this vale of tears. Now this way of life, which is far 
from being wholly unattractive to Nietzsche, is the truly Chris- 
tian way. There follows as there must a vehement attack upon 
the easy-going brand of Christianity popular in his day. This 
passage is of great importance for a proper understanding of the 
complicated process of Nietzsche’s religious development. He 
makes a fundamental distinction between primitive and contem- 
porary Christianity. The second way of life he had just spoken 
of, that of renunciation, may be achieved by living according 
to the rigorous demands of primitive or original Christianity. 
Contemporary Christianity with its ethical mawkishness and in- 
tellectual vagueness he charges with being quite incapable of 
producing the desired result of a serious life of self-denial. Real 
Christianity—and by that he now means the initial stages of 
this religion—is not something in which to participate in passing 
or because it chances to be in style.” It is a religion to be ap- 
proached most earnestly. Original Christianity is a way of life, 
one that succeeds in making life more bearable because it does 
away with all the things which make the worldly-minded cling 
to it at any cost. It will not be painful to part with life thus 
conceived.”* 

In this fashion Nietzsche’s persistent metaphysial needs and 
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his decided preference for the exacting teachings of primitive 
Christianity are seen to go hand in hand. The insipid modernism 
rampant in the Protestantism of his age repels him because of its 
lack of depth. Depth to him is an indispensable element of any 
view of life he is to embrace. This element of depth he finds in the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. The difference between the genuine 
philosophy of primitive Christianity and the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer is surely not as great as the gulf existing between 
the Christianity of the first centuries and that of our time. Any- 
one well acquainted with Nietzsche’s religious development at 
Schulpforta and at Bonn will grant that primitive Christianity in 
its dogmatic aspects was dead beyond the possibilities of resur- 
rection for the inquiring youth. What appealed to him was its 
underlying philosophy of renunciation. The philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer furnished a most welcome view of life in that it retained 
the metaphysical depth of original Christianity without insisting 
on adherence to inflexible dogma out of place in a modern world. 

A letter to his friend, Freiherr von Gersdorff, dated April 7, 
1866, affords us another glimpse into his heart. The term ‘heart’ 
is used here on purpose because young Nietzsche never was, al- 
though he aspired to it, a predominantly ‘cerebral’ individual. 
The phrase ‘emotional thought’ may, despite its obvious limita- 
tions, perhaps best indicate what is meant. His heart and his 
mind clamor for simultaneous satisfaction. In this important let- 
ter Nietzsche discusses a sermon he had just heard. The preacher 
had spoken on Christianity as “the faith that overcame the 
world”’.!? The young critic resents the unbearably supercilious 
attitude the speaker had taken toward all non-Christians, and 
he accuses him at the same time of using the word ‘Christianity’ 
in more than one sense so that it occasionally did not conflict 
with Nietzsche’s own conception of it. After this expression of 
indignation at the pastor’s vagueness, which may have been in- 
tentional for all that Nietzsche knows, there follows a most im- 
portant passage eminently characteristic of the latter’s attempt, 
conscious or otherwise, to retain what is best in Christianity 
while discarding anything savoring of antiquated dogma. If the 
assertion that the Christian religion overcame the world is iden- 
tified with the idea that the realization of sin or a metaphysical 
need overcame the world, he cannot find fault with this inter- 
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pretation. But then it follows as a corollary, inescapable if we 
are to be consistent, that we must look upon true Hindus as 
Christians and vice versa. This insistence on the intrinsic simi- 
larity of Christianity and other religions based on a metaphysical 
need and the consciousness of sin, gives us a clue to Nietzsche’s 
maturing attitude toward the faith of his fathers during his stu- 
dent days at Leipzig. Inexorable elimination of dogma and 
reduction of the infinitely complex structure of historical Christi- 
anity to a philosophical religion inspired by man’s sense of 
imperfection appear to characterize this period of religious read- 
justment. Nowhere has he stated this new approach better than 
in the third last paragraph of this significant letter. There he 
makes his position absolutely clear. If Christianity means “‘be- 
lief in a historical event or a historical person’’,"* he tells us very 
plainly that he will have “nothing to do” with it. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that he has definitively broken with dogmatic 
Christianity. If, on the other hand, Christianity stands for what 
may briefly be termed “‘need for redemption” (Erlésungsbediirf- 
tigkeit),'* Nietzsche gladly admits that he thinks very highly of 
it. The gist of these considerations is that there is little if any 
difference between this ‘refined’ Christianity and a general 
powerful yearning for metaphysical comfort. And Nietzsche is 
tormented by the latter. Insofar as he has re-interpreted Chris- 
tianity in this fashion, he can still accept it. But it is obsolete 
beyond repair as a religion of positive dogma. 

Obviously, this conception of Christianity was highly personal. 
It was surely not shared by many others, certainly not by all 
university professors of theology. Their ideas as to the essence 
of this religion were naturally far from uniform, probably rang- 
ing from complete or nearly complete orthodoxy to liberal and 
even radical opinions. But they would scarcely have formally 
approved of Nietzsche’s extreme rarefication of their religion. 

However platitudinous it may seem to point this out, it must 
nevertheless be borne in mind if we are to understand the next 
and last phase of Nietzsche’s religious development at Leipzig. 
This phase may be called the case of Nietzsche contra Deussen, or 
of philology versus theology. The details are not important in 
this connection. Suffice it to say that his friend Deussen, class- 
mate at Schulpforta and fellow-student at Bonn, had decided to 
18 Tbid., 27. 
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enroll as a student of theology at Tiibingen. Already in Bonn 
Nietzsche had watched anxiously Deussen’s ‘dangerous’ inclina- 
tions toward theology, which he himself had dropped after one 
semester of formal study. Family pressure together with a small 
but potent remnant of religious proclivities had induced Deussen 
to continue the study of theology at the University of Tiibingen 
despite Nietzsche’s incessant and urgent pleas from Leipzig to 
to give up theology in favor of philology.’® In a letter to Gers- 
dorff of July 1866, several months after Deussen had left for 
Tiibingen to study theology, Nietzsche writes that the latter 
now appears to be “irrevocably’”* a theological student. He in- 
forms Gersdorff that he had written Deussen a letter containing 
the most cogent (triftigsten) reasons why he should by all means 
cease studying theology. Nietzsche was clearly angered by Deus- 
sen’s reply in which he had asked Nietzsche to refute if he could 
the following possible situations: “es kénnte ja doch einen 
Gott geben, dieser Gott k 6nnte sich doch offenbart haben, 
diese Offenbarung kénnte jain der Bibel enthalten sein.’”* 
Impatiently and in unmistakable disgust Nietzsche exclaims: 
“Heiliger Brahma! Wenn man seinen Lebenslauf bestimmen soll 
auf drei solche Méglichkeiten hin! Und die soll ich noch wider- 
legen!’ A month later he reports to Gersdorff that his remon- 
strances have had some effect. Deussen had meanwhile admitted 
that he had made a bad mistake in continuing theological work, 
his studies in Kant and Schopenhauer having convinced him of 
his error. Nietzsche rejoiced that he had gained this point but is 
still dissatisfied with Deussen’s decision “to carry his yoke’™! 
until he shall have passed his first theological examination. Only 
then does the latter propose to return to philological studies. 
Nietzsche professes that he cannot understand this at all and 
cries out passionately: “‘Nein, nein. Er muss nachstes Semester 
nach Leipzig kommen und in unsern philologischen Verein ein- 
treten.”” In September he is overjoyed to be able to tell Gersdoff 
that Deussen has at last fully realized his blunder and has con- 
sequently made up his mind to leave Tiibingen.” The latter’s 
disillusionment is so complete that the choice of a new university 
is of little consequence to him since he does not expect anywhere 
to find much in the field of theological studies, which, however, 


1® Deussen, Paul, Erinnerungen an Friedrich Nietzsche, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 
26-27. % Briefe I, 35. * Ibid., 40. ” Ibid., 45-46. 
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he still desires to carry on to the end of the first examination.* 
Although Nietzsche does not like this last desperate resolve, he 
is glad to see that Deussen has discovered the futility of theo- 
logical pursuits in the modern world. Philology, on the other 
hand, is not suspected of obsolescence yet,™ quite the contrary, 
it is the venerable subject which still enjoys his wholehearted 
devotion. That is why he can still write with a perfectly un- 
troubled conscience: “Die Philologie wird sich immer freuen, 
wenn der lang verlorene Sohn, der sich mit den Tribern der 
Theologie gemistet hat, zuriickkehrt, .. . ”. Soon after this in- 
cident he wrote a letter to Deussen himself, in which he used 
equally strong terms in condemning theology, terms which vie 
in intensity with “the husks of theology’’. Imploring his friend 
never to return to theology, he reiterates a passage from a pre- 
vious letter, “in dem ich Dich auf das Angelegentlichste bat, 
Dein theologisches Barenfell abzustreifen und Dich als jungen 
philologischen Léwen zu gebirden’”’.* Earnestly Nietzsche asks 
Deussen not to misinterpret these harsh words. He does not 
question Deussen’s diligence in his studies thus far, but he does 
doubt whether theology is his real inner calling. Nietzsche re- 
fuses to be convinced that Deussen is working in a field clearly 
congenial to his deepest nature and commensurate with his 
finest abilities as long as he is preparing for an examination in 
theology. In connection with this basic issue, which needless to 
say affects him personally, Nietzsche makes some very profound 
remarks on university studies and a man’s profession in general. 
Intent on driving home his main point to the somewhat recalci- 
trant Deussen, he states, parenthetically as it were, that it is no 
small matter for a man in his twenties to be uncertain about his 
life’s work. He asserts that one has only very few years in which 
he is intellectually productive, and that these precious years 
are irretrievably gone when we reach the age of thirty. It is in 
the twenties that original views are born. The fact that we do 
little more than carry out and elaborate these early views in our 
entire later life should impress the extraordinary significance of 
these creative years upon our minds. Since our profession accom- 
panies us throughout life, it is of paramount importance that we 

* Tbid., 46. 

* Cf. Heinz Bluhm, “Nietzsche’s Early Views on Literary Studies.” In: 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, November, 1935. *6 Briefe I, 50. 
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gain those decisive insights in the field of endeavor most suited to 
our particular endowment. And this, in the case of Paul Deussen, 
is certainly not theology but philology.” Following this striking 
philosophical argument Nietzsche abandons for a moment his 
relentless drive to dissuade his friend from the pursuit of theol- 
ogy. He makes due allowance for the enormous emotional pres- 
sure which Deussen’s family, particularly his mother, had 
brought to bear upon the wavering young student. Designating 
the latter’s theological studies as his ‘“‘fall,’’ Nietzsche cannot 
believe that Deussen ‘“‘fell”’ by his own gravity as any other body 
but that other forces must have pulled him down. He is quite 
ready to concede that it is not unimportant who these other 
forces are, referring of course to the strong emotional bonds be- 
tween Deussen and his family. But—and here we must think of 
Nietzsche’s religious difficulties with his own family and espe- 
cially his mother—in view of the exceedingly great significance of 
this step which will shape his whole life, the feelings of other 
people, regardless of their relation to us, should not be taken into 
serious consideration.”’ This passionate plea, shot through with 
Nietzsche’s own inner struggles, did not fail to produce a change 
of mind on the part of Deussen. Whether it was the sole cause 
or merely a contributory factor, does not matter in the end; 
Deussen gave up the idea of continuing his theological studies 
altogether. Jubilantly Nietzsche concludes a New Year’s letter 
to Gersdorff with these glad tidings: “er (Deussen) ist wieder 
Philolog, bravo: und empfindet, wie er selbst schreibt, wieder 
festen Boden unter sich.’”** 

A similar spirit of exuberant satisfaction pervades his first 
letter to Deussen after the latter’s definite decision in favor of 
philology. In order to realize the full vehemence of this intellec- 
tual warfare once more, let us cast another glance at the letter 
preceding this one. At that time the battle had not been com- 
pletely won, and Nietzsche wrote: ‘Du siehst, dass ich immer 
noch die Hoffnung auf Deinen philologischen ‘Flug’ nicht aufge- 
geben habe. Diese Hoffnung muss also sehr stark sein. Ich argere 
mich, wenn ich an Deine ‘Theologie’ denke: und deshalb ver- 
zeihe, wenn ich mich auch in diesem Briefe von ihr wende.’”? 
But now that the conflict is over Nietzsche is happy from the 


% Tbid., 51. %8 Tbid., 63. 
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bottom of his heart because he feels that he has scored an abiding 
spiritual victory. The degree of intensity with which he had car- 
ried on the struggle for the soul of his friend may be gathered 
from the following expressions, which, if they did not come from 
his very heart, might almost have seemed offensive to Deussen. 
Nietzsche bids him welcome to the sacred garden of philology 
now that he has at last returned from the maze of theological 
scruples*® in which he had been caught. Our valiant defensor 
philologiae is delighted beyond words to be able to say that 
“Hebraic mists’”® no longer obstruct their inner comradeship 
and no longer keep them from going through life in real intellec- 
tual fellowship.”® 

With this successful attempt to restore his friend Deussen to 
what he would probably have termed intellectual normalcy, by 
freeing him from the shackles of an outlived theology, Nie- 
tzsche’s religious development as a student at the University of 
Leipzig draws to a close. He has not swerved from the difficult 
path on which he had set out at Schulpforta and continued at 
Bonn, the dangerous path of intellectual honesty at any cost, no 
matter where it might lead him. This decision had in its wake 
many a painful parting with cherished ideals and beloved people. 
But he has grown absolutely firm in standing by what appears 
to be the truth at any given moment in his life. With adamantine 
inexorability, bordering at times on obstinacy and even sarcasm 
in his dealings with Deussen, he has been seen to persevere on 
the perilous road to truth. 

A few words of his own perhaps best express his ideal of the 
past, present, and future: ““Kurzum, lieber Freund, man kann 
nicht selbstaindig genug seine Bahnen gehn. Die Wahrheit wohnt 
selten dort, wo man ihr Tempel gebaut und Priester ordinirt 
hat.’’° There is a quiet but resolute vow in these precious lines 
that Friedrich Nietzsche for one will follow truth to its remotest 
corners, even though it be at the ends of the earth. Fiat veritas! 

HEINZ BLUHM 

Yale University 


2° Jbid., 70. 
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GOTHIC HVAIWA ‘HOW’ 


A number of explanations have been suggested for Gothic 
baiwa ‘how, somehow.’ A few which are of special interest may 
be briefly quoted: *Wwai-wiga ‘auf welchem Wege’ (Horn); 
*haila: Lith. kiek ‘how much’ (Bezzenberger); -wa: idgc. 
ojos, ojud: Skt. évas ‘Gang,’ OHG. éwa ‘Gesetz’ (Schulze).! 

In attempting another interpretation the history of words of 
similar meaning in Gothic and in Germanic is taken inco consid- 
eration. In explaining waiwa one may use as parallels not only 
words having the meaning ‘how, in what way’ but also ‘in such 
a way,’ ‘in such a form,’ ‘thus.’ 

In the same way as instrumentals appear in belaups ‘wie 
gross’ ‘what sort of’ (Wright), in swalaups ‘so gross, so viel’ and 
in swaleiks ‘so beschaffen, an instrumental is also to be assumed 
in lbileiks ‘wie beschaffen’ (beside the instrumental bé in 
lweleiks). The i of the instrumental *hwi would have been short- 
ened just as swa (<swe; swa:swe=hvamma:hvammeh) in swa- 
leiks. hvt (<hwi) in Avileiks is then an old instrumental Idgc. 
ki: Latin qui, Old Church Slavonic & Avestan & ‘wie’; O Saxon, 
OE. hAwi, OlIcel. Avi? 

The same Germanic *hwi appears in OlIcel. Avilikr OE. 
hwilc (hwelc), OSaxon hwilik, Olcel. hvelikr, OFrisian Awelik, 
hwelk. OSaxon -welik (in éogiuuelik) is rather to be interpreted as 
an unstressed form of *hwi>hwt>hwé than as a development of 
hwé>hwé, as WGmc. otherwise prefers Awd to hwé. In OHG. 
hwéolih, wiolth we find Gothic waiwa; in OHG. wuolih, OF risian 
hulk there appears Gmc. *hwd: OHG. (h)uud, OE. ha, OF risian 
hii, hd, OSaxon hwé, hi, Middle Low German wi. 

Sometimes two instrumental adverbs are juxtaposed: a good 
example is furnished by Goth. swaswe ‘sowie, gleichwie, wie, so 
dass,’ OE. swdé swd ‘as,’ ‘how’ (conjunctive adverb), swé .. . swé 
‘so... that.” This circumstance may also be true for Goth, 
baiwa; baiwa may then go ba « to *hailva, in which word -wa 


1S. Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache,’ (1939), p. 281. 

2 Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, p. 181; the WGerm. 
forms are, according to a different opinion, also supposed to be identical with 
Goth. he; the widespread hypothesis that they represent old locatives has not 
much foundation in syntax. 

3 See E. E. Ericson, The use of swa in Old English, 1932. 
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is an unstressed instrumental form of bé (or *d)* and bai cor- 
responds to an original *Wwi before bh, if the parallel with bileiks 
holds good: the original *hwihwé was as a compound shortened 
into *hwithwd >*waiwa>bwaiwa. OHG. (h)weo, hwiu developed 
out of *hwihwé: instead of Goth. bé (WGmc. preferring hwé). 

Goth. waiwa is not only used as an interrogative adverb, but 
also as an indefinite adverb. Old English -hwegu, -hwugu, -hwiga, 
etc., in the indefinite pronouns hwelchwugu, hwethwugu corre- 
spond in this function to Goth. waiwa; -hwiga, -hwegu may ac- 
cordingly be explained as developed out of *hwihwo (:O0HG. 
hwiu) with g instead of # in the unstressed form. 


Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


‘ Grienberger, Sitsungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 142 (1900), p. 123: 
haiwa< *hai+ba; wa nom.-acc. of the int. pron. 











TWO NEW SOURCES FOR ALFRIC’S 
CATHOLIC HOMILIES 


In his writings on the sources of A°lfric’s Catholic Homilies, 
Max Forster has not traced those for the earlier parts of the 
homilies on Saint Andrew' and Saint Matthew.’ Each of these 
homilies has two parts, listed by Wanley as follows: “II. KL. 
DECEMB. NATALE SCI ANDEAE [sic] APOSTOLI” (p. 156), 
followed by “PASSIO EIUSDEM”; and “IX. KL OCTO- 
BRIS. NATALE SCI MATHEI APOSTOLI ET EVANGE- 
LZ” (p. 159), followed by “PASSIO EIUSDEM.” (These are 
Thorpe’s titles also.) In each case Thorpe combines the “‘Na- 
tale” and the “Passio” into a single homily. Wanley, however, 
always lists them as separate homilies. In the case of the homily 
on Saint Andrew, Wanley lists six mss as containing both in suc- 
cession. He lists two mss as containing the “Natale” alone, two 
as containing the “Passio” alone. In the case of the homily on 
Saint Matthew, Wanley lists two mss as containing both in 
succession, two as containing the “Passio” alone, and one as 
containing the “Natale” alone. Of the homily on Saint Andrew 
Wanley says (p. 124): “Notandum, quod in nonnullis Codd. 
hec Homil. cum sequenti conjungitur.” It should be added that 
Thorpe found it necessary to combine in each case the “Natale” 
and the ‘‘Passio”’ in order to make his numbering of the homilies 
conform to A’lfric’s statements in his preface and elsewhere. 

The sources for each “Passio” were traced by Forster in his 
dissertation.* However, in his “Ueber die Quellen von ®lfric’s 
exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae,’’* he did not investigate the 
source of either “‘Natale.’”’ This omission is here supplied. 

i. 

The source of the “Natale” of Saint Andrew is Homilia V. of 
Sancti Gregorii Magni XL Homiliarum in Evangelia.® Evidence 
of Alfric’s indebtedness to Gregory follows: 

1. The gospel reading for A£lfric’s homily is identical to that 
of Gregory; namely, Matt. 1v, 18-22. This was always the case 


1 No. 38 in Benjamin Thorpe, The Homilies of Ailfric (London, 1843), 1, 
576-99. 2 No. 37 in Ibid., 11, 468-80. 

Max Forster, Ueber die Quellen von Ailfric’s Homiliae Catholicae. I. 
Legenden. (Berlin, 1892). 

“In Anglia, Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, xvi (1894), 1-61. 

5 J. P. Migne, Patrologia Patrum Latinorum, Lxxvi, cols. 1092-95. 
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whenever A’lfric used any of Gregory’s homilies on the Gospels 
as a primary source. The OE gospel is given by Thorpe only in 
part, the place of what he omitted having been supplied by “et 
reliqua.”” Such was Thorpe’s usual practice, as he confesses in his 
preface.* Fortunately Napier’ has transcribed the sections omit- 
ted by Thorpe, in this case from the same ms that Thorpe used: 
Cambridge Ms Gg. 3.28, page 240.8 

2. This “Natale” is largely translated from Gregory’s hom- 
ily. The only parts not to be found in the latter are ll. 5-34 and 
ll. 161-181. The remaining lines, 35-160, comprise either close 
translations of Gregory or interpolations inserted to explain cer- 
tain of Gregory’s references. In the “Natale” A®lfric has utilized 
the greater part of Gregory’s homily, omitting only short pass- 











ages here and there. 


For evidence of translation I cite two short passages, the 


opening and the close of the 
“Natale”: 


Zlfric (ll. 36-43) 


Ne gesawon hf Sa-gyt hine enige 
wundra wyrcan, ne hf naht ne gehyr- 
don Sa-gyt #xt his mude be méde 
pes ecan edleanes, and hi Seah efter 
stemne anre hese pet pet hi hefdon 
forgeaton. Fela Godes wundra we 
habbad gehyred and eac gesewene; 
mid manegum swingelum geléme we 
sind geswencte,and mid menigfealdum 
Seowracena teartnyssum gebregede, 
and swa-Seah forseod Godes hese . . . 


fElfric (Il. 154-160) 


Sodlice Sa halgan apostolas weron 
swilce culfran et heora eh-dSyrlum, 
dada hf nan ding on pisum mid- 
dangearde ne gewilnodon, ac hf ealle 
ding bilewitlice sceawodon, and neron 
mid gecnyrdnysse eniges reaflices 
getogene to 3am de hi widutan scea- 
wodon. Se Se purh reaflac gewilniad 
3a Sing pe hé mid his eagum widutan 
sceawad, se is glida, na culfre ext his 
eh-Syrlum. 


® Op. cit., vii, note 1. 


translated section of A-lfric’s 


Gregory (loc. cit., col. 1093, 
A 7-14) 

Nulla vero hunc facere adhuc miracula 
viderant, nihil ab eo de premio eter- 
nz retributionis audierant; et tamen 
ad unum Domini preceptum hoc quod 
possidere videbantur obliti sunt. Quan- 
ta nos ejus miracula videmus, quot 
flagellis affligimur, quantis minarum 
asperitatibus deterremur, et tamen 
vocantem sequi contemnimus. 


Gregory (cols. 1094, D 6-7; 
1095, A 1-5) 

Quasi columbe ergo ad fenestras suas 
sunt, qui nihil in hoc mundo con- 
cupiscunt, qui omnia simpliciter as- 
piciunt, et in his que vident rapaci- 
tatis studio non trahuntur. At contra 
milvus et non columba ad fenestras 
suas est, qui ad ea que oculis consid- 
erat rapine desiderio anhelat. 


" Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, cx (1898), 


309-10; crt (1899), 29-42. 





8 Ibid., 


cr (1898), 323. 
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3. It has been noted that in his translation of Gregory’s 
homily A’lfric adds his own interpolations. However, in every 
case these have been suggested by Gregory’s references. Greg- 
ory’s mere reference, with the notation “Zuc. rx, 8,” brings 
forth from A£lfric the complete telling of the story of Zacchzus. 
In this he uses Luke rx, 2-6 and 8-10, as an explanatory inter- 
polation. He similarly expands Gregory’s references to Luke 
xx1, 2, and Matt. x, 42. Further, he translates every one of 
Gregory’s quotations from the Bible; namely, Luke 1, 14; Psal. 
LV, 12; and Isai. Lx, 8. 

ii. 

The source of the “Natale” of Saint Matthew is a homily of 
the Venerable Bede entitled “In Natale Sancti Matthzi Apos- 
toli.”’* Evidence of Zlfric’s indebtedness to Bede follows: 

1. The gospel reading for Alfric’s homily is identical to that 
of Bede; namely, Matt., rx, 9-13. The OE gospel is again given 
by Thorpe only in part, but again Napier’® has transcribed 
missing verses, from Cambridge Ms. Gg. 3.28, p. 437. Bede gives 
at the opening of his homily only Matt. rx, 9, but he treats the 
remaining verses, and only these, in course. 

2. In this homily A’lfric’s use of his source is quite free. He 
translates only scattered sentences, not retaining them always 
in their original order, but assembling them according to his own 
plan. In order to produce a coherent result, he connects these 
sentences by transitional phrases or sentences of his own, occa- 
sionally adding a moral commonplace not found in his source. 
Of the 74 lines in A2lfric, 8 comprise the opening and the gospel, 
40 stem from Bede, and the remaining 26 are lines by A£lfric 
himself. 

The following passages include all translations from Bede 
which occur in ll. 10-23 of A£lfric’s ““Natale.’”’ A comparison of 
the locations in Bede with those in A’lfric shows A!lfric’s method 
of utilizing Bede as a source: 


ZElfric (Il. 10-11) Bede (loc. cit., col. 251, 


Matheus is Ebreisc nama pet is on B 14-15) 
Leden ‘Donatus’... Matthzum, inquit, nomine. Matthzus 
Hebraice, Latine dicitur donatus: 


* Migne, op. cit., xcrv, cols. 249-56. 
10 Op. cit., cm (1899), 40. 














ZElfric (ll. 15-17) 


Hé hine geseah na pet An mid licham- 
licere gesih3e ac eac swilce mid in- 
cundre miltsunge... 


Elfric (Il. 18-21) 


“Folga me.” ‘Folga me na pet 4n on 
fétlicum gange, ac eac swilce on gédra 
Seawa geefenlacunge,’ swa swa se 
apostol cwxd, “Se Se cwed pat hé 
on Criste wunige, hé sceal faran swa 
swa Crist ferde.” 


Elfric (ll. 21-23) 


Matheus ards, and forlet his tollscire, 
and filigde Criste; fordan pe hé mid 
ungesewenlicere onbryrdnysse his méd 
lerde, swa swa hé mid his worde 
widutan hine clypode. 


Two New Sources for Ailfric’s “Catholic Homilies” 
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Bede (col. 251, B 2-4) 


Vidit autem non tam corporei in- 
tuitus, quam interne miserationis 
aspectibus. 


Bede (col. 252, A 1-4) 


Sequere me... Sequere dixit non 
tam incessu pedum, quam executione 
morum. Qui enim dicit se in Christo 
manere, debet sicut ille ambulavit. 


Bede (col. 252, A 14, B 3-5) 


Et surgens, inquit, secutus est eum... 
Ipse enim Dominus, qui eum foris 
tu ut sequeretur edocuit, infundens 
menti illius. 


3. A£lfric has used no quotations from the Bible that are not 


to be found in Bede. 


ili. 


Two of A’lfric’s methods in utilizing sources are illustrated 
in the foregoing. In the “Natale” on Saint Andrew he follows his 
source closely, with few omissions. In the ‘Natale’ on Saint 
Matthew he uses relatively little of his source but makes almost 
his entire homily out of that little. His method in this case is il- 
lustrated by the parallel passages given: he skips about at will, 
not even retaining his material in an order parallel to that of his 


source. 


Rutgers University 


CHARLES REXFORD DAVIS 








HENRY VAUGHAN AND THE CIVIL WAR 


Whether Henry Vaughan saw actual service in the Civil War 
has long been a troublesome question. This problem has more 
than a mere biographical importance. Its solution is essential 
not only to a correct interpretation of much of Vaughan’s poetry 
but also to an accurate conception of the poet’s personality and 
character. It happens that the failure of critics to note the testi- 
mony of Anthony 4 Wood represents no serious omission of in- 
quiry on the issue. Wood says: 


... verum flagrante bellorum Civilium incendio domi se providus continebat, 
ubi rei poeticae & literarum humaniorum studio omnino deditus, ostendit 
demum haud prorsus periisse quas musarum in hortis transegerat horas... .} 


Wood, however, was capable of inaccuracy,”? and the evidence 
shows that his statement concerning Vaughan and the Civil War 
is incorrect. 

Vaughan’s works are as yet the only source of information on 
which inquiry can rely, and from the beginning of modern critical 


1 Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Oxoniensis (Oxonii E Theatro Shel- 
doniano, 1674), ii, 321. 

2 In a letter of 25 March 1689 (The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Mar- 
tin (Oxford, 1914), ii. 674) Vaughan reminded Wood that his bibliography as 
given in the Historia was inaccurate. While Wood mentions only one of three 
works published during and shortly after the war, he shows plainly that he knows 
about other productions of this period. This statement about Vaughan’s activity 
during the Civil War is probably Wood’s inference from what he knew of the 
poet’s literary activity during the war period, even though he was not in posses- 
sion of the full bibliography. 

Although Wood no doubt goes too far in his inference, the amount of 
Vaughan’s writing during the years 1642-49 is strong evidence that his military 
experience was not extensive. The Poems (1646) were registered on 15 September 
1646; on 17 December 1647 Vaughan wrote the dedication of another work; and 
Silex Scintillans (1650) was registered on 28 March 1650. Furthermore, William 
R. Parker (“Henry Vaughan and his Publishers,” The Library, Fourth Series, 
xx (1940), 409-10) has shown that a large part of the secular verse in Thalia 
Rediviva (1678) was written as early as 1647. Notwithstanding the raging fire 
of the Civil War, Vaughan evidently spent much time in the Garden of the Muses 
and did more there than elsewhere, certainly, to perpetuate his memory. This 
fact is quite probably related to the failure of Vaughan, some forty years later, 
to amend Wood’s statement about his interests during the Civil War. 

The biography of Vaughan in the Athenae Oxonienses (1813-20) contributes 
little to the solution of the problem. This account was written from Wood’s 
notes and is the editor’s addition to the 1691-92 Athenae. 
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interest in the poet the issue has been obscured by the following 
passage from the poem “Ad Posteros,’’ prefixed to Olor Iscanus: 


Duret ut Integritas tamen, & pia gloria, partem 
Me nullam in tanté strage fuisse, scias; 

Credidimus nempé insonti vocem esse Cruori, 
Et vires quae post funera flere docent. 

Hine Castae, fidaeque; pati me more parentis 
Commonui, & Lachrymis fata levare meis; 
Hine nusqudm horrendis violavi Sacra procellis, 

Nec mihi mens ungudm, nec manus atra fuit.§ 


These lines have been interpreted as Vaughan’s avowal that 
because of conscientious objection to bearing arms he refrained 
from taking any part in warfare. At the same time, commenta- 
tors have acknowledged assertions in other poems which indicate 
that the poet served in the Civil War. Previous criticism on the 
problem includes nothing more than conjectural explanations 
of the apparent inconsistency.‘ 

Actually, there is no contradiction. It is the purpose of this 
study, first, to examine the evidence in Olor Iscanus which can- 
not be made to conform to the traditional interpretation of “‘Ad 
Posteros” and, second, to reinterpret the poem in the light of 
relevant facts previously ignored and to show that Vaughan says 
nothing here about refusing to share in the war. 

“‘An Elegie on the death of Mr. R. W. slain in the late unfor- 
tunate differences at Routon Heath, neer Chester, 1645” is clear 
in its implication that Vaughan was present at the battle (on 24 


3 Works, ed. Martin, i. 32. 

‘ The theory that Vaughan deliberately refrained from taking part in the 
fighting of the Civil War begins with H. F. Lyte (The Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations of Henry Vaughan (London, 1847), pp. xviii—xix), the poet’s first 
modern editor. For some subsequent commentaries on the problem see A. B. 
Grosart, The Works in Verse and Prose Complete of Henry Vaughan, The Fuller 
Worthies’ Library (1871), ii, xlv-xlvi: three articles by Louise I. Guiney: 
“Henry Vaughan the Silurist,”” The Atlantic Monthly, txxim (1894), 683-84, 
“Cromwell and Henry Vaughan,” The Athenaeum, 29 March 1902, p. 402, 
“Lovelace and Vaughan: A Speculation,” The Catholic World, xcv (1912), 652; 
The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist, ed. E. K. Chambers (London, 1896), 
i, XxViii-xxix; ii, xxviii-xxxiii; Edmund Blunden, On the Poems of Henry Vaughan: 
Characteristics and Intimations (London, 1927), p. 29; P. E. More, The Demon 
of the Absolute (Princeton, 1928), pp. 148-49; Ralph M. Wardle, “Thomas 
Vaughan’s Influence upon the Poetry of Henry Vaughan,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 
937-38. 
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September) in which R. W. lost his life. In the first part of the 
elegy Vaughan describes as an eye-witness the valiant perform- 
ance of R. W. in the thick of the fighting until his sudden and 
final disappearance from the poet’s sight. Further, “Upon a 
Cloke lent him by Mr. J. Ridsley’’ contains a strong suggestion 
that Vaughan was in another major conflict that followed shortly 
after the battle of Rowton Heath. These verses signalize the 
poet’s return of a “Cloke” that he had borrowed from his friend 
in the emergency of a rainy season. In the course of the whimsical 
commentary on “the Jewish rag’’ occur these lines: 


Hadst thou been with me on that day, when wee 
Left craggie Biston, and the fatall Dee, 

When beaten with fresh storms, and late mishap 
It shar’d the office of a Cloke, and Cap, 

To see how "bout my clouded head it stood 

Like a thick Turband, or some Lawyers Hood, 
While the stiffe, hollow pletes on ev’ry side 

Like Conduit-pipes rain’d from the Bearded hide, 
I know thou wouldst in spite of that day’s fate 
Let loose thy mirth at my new shape and state.§ 


The linking of “the fatall Dee” with “Biston,” together with the 
reference to the “late mishap,” makes it almost certain that 
Vaughan refers to the surrender of Beeston Castle, 15 Novem- 
ber 1645. Toward the close of the poem is the following sig- 
nificant passage: 


O that thou hadst it when this Jugling fate 

Of Souldierie first seiz’d me! at what rate 

Would I have bought it then, what was there but 
I would have giv’n for the Compendious hutt? 


Certainly only an outright denial that he had taken part in the 
war could throw doubt upon the evidence from the “Elegie” and 
“Upon a Cloke.’ And no such outright denial can be inferred 
from “Ad Posteros.” 


5 Works, ed. Martin, i, 52. 

6 The fail of Beeston Castle, situated near the Dee River in Wales, was an 
important event in the history of the Civil War. This Royalist stronghold had 
resisted a siege for a year with only two intervals of relief (see Memorials of the 
Civil War between King Charles I. and the Parliament of England, ed.T.W. Webb 
(London, 1879), ii, 246-47). 

7 Vaughan’s regret in these lines that he had not had the cloak at the begin- 
ning of his “Souldierie” is virtually an acknowledgment that it had served him 
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Apart from the supposed assertion in the poem to posterity, 
Vaughan’s secular verse contains not one expression that can be 
construed as signifying a conscientious aversion to war. On the 
other hand, in two poems in Olor Iscanus the poet commits him- 
self to unqualified sanction of military service as consistent with 
one’s moral and Christian duty. These poems are devoted to the 
eulogy of two men who had lost their lives on battlefields of the 
Civil War. In each the subject of encomium is held up as an il- 
lustrious example of Christian character, and in both Vaughan 
professes a profound admiration for personal valor in military 
combat. 

Let us first consider ‘‘An Elegie on the death of Mr. R. W.” 
In this Vaughan pays lavish tribute to a God-fearing man of 
“Conscience and Honour” whose “‘active hand Drew bloud” in 
one of the bitter struggles of the war. After an extended com- 
mendation of his subject’s moral and intellectual strength, the 
poet eulogizes R. W. thus: 

Nor was it only in this he did excell, 
His equall valour could as much, as well. 
He knew no fear but of his God; yet durst 
No injurie, nor (as some have) e’r purs’t 
The sweat and tears of others, yet would be 
More forward in a royall gallantrie 
Than all those vast pretenders, which of late 
Swell’d in the ruines of their King and State. 
He weav’d not Self-ends and the Publick good 
Into one piece, nor with the peoples bloud 
Fill’d his own veins; In all the doubtful way 
Conscience and Honour rul’d him. O that day 
When like the Fathers in the Fire and Cloud 
I mist thy face! I might in ev’ry Crowd 
See Armes like thine, and men advance, but none 
So neer to lightning mov’d, nor so fell on. 


like shott his active hand 
Drew bloud, e’r well the foe could understand. 
But here I lost him. . . .* 





well in his subsequent military career. We may note too that in view of the poet’s 
recognition that the cloak is well adapted to the soldier’s needs, his recommenda- 
tion in lines 65-77 that it now be sold suggests that he is quitting the army. His 
advice to sell the garment implies also that he considers the “Horn’d obstinacie” 
unsuitable for ordinary wear, and so indicates further that it was as a soldier 
that he had worn it at “Pston.” 8 Works, ed. Martin, i, 50. 
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Here, as throughout the poem, Vaughan expresses unreserved 
approval of bloodshed in what he considers a just cause and man- 
ifests also a reverence for bravery in armed encounter. And the 
poem significantly closes with an implicit acknowledgment that 
in an honorable cause participation in the actual carnage of the 
battlefield is consistent with a life of noble ideals: 

So these [verses] perhaps, though much beneath thy fame, 

May keep some weak remembrance of thy name, 


And to the faith of better times Commend 
Thy loyall upright life, and gallant End. 


Similar sentiments are to be found in “An Elegie on the death 
of Mr. R. Hall, slain at Pontefract, 1648”; and these verses, let 
us note, are Vaughan’s tribute to one whom he recognizes as a 
churchman of unusual ability and integrity. In the following 
lines Vaughan’s vigorous praise of Hall is heightened by a con- 
trasting disparaging reference to the cowardly persons who left 
the service in which this brave soldier gloriously met his fate: 


Thou fell’st our double ruine, and this rent 
Forc’d in thy life shak’d both the Church and tent, 
Learning in others steales them from the Van, 
And basely wise Emasculates the man, 

But lodged in thy brave soul the bookish feat 
Serv’d only as the light unto thy heat; 

Thus when some quitted action, to their shame, 
And only got a discreet Cowards name, 

Thou with thy bloud mad’st purchase of renown, 
And diedst the glory of the Sword and Gown, 

Thy bloud hath hallow’d Pomfret, and this blow 
(Prophan’d before) hath Church’d the Castle now.® 


There is no denying that Vaughan here praises a professed 
Christian for his valiant participation in the bloody arbitration 
of war. What is more, he clearly regards Hall’s part in the death- 
dealing blows on the field of battle as a sign of the man’s great- 
ness, and his death there as a fitting close to his exemplary life: 


I will not in this dark and narrow glasse 
Let thy scant shadow for Perfections passe, 


* Tbid., i, 58. True, after the twelve succeeding lines which applaud Hall’s 
daring on “the defying field” Vaughan pauses to qualify his commendation, but 
if read in its context the modifying statement is plainly the conventional apology 
of the idealist for emphasizing his subject’s practical virtues rather than “Those 
richer graces that adorn’d [his] mind.” 
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But leave thee to be read more high, more queint, 
In thy own bloud a Souldier and a Saint. 


Finally, the elegy on Hall invalidates attempts that have 
been made to conciliate the apparent conflict between Vaughan’s 
statement in “Ad Posteros” and his expressions elsewhere by 
assuming that he held a non-combatant military post. Vaughan 
makes it clear that Hall held no such position, and he is quite 
uncompromising in his estimate of those who sought the pro- 
tected stations: 

Nor is’t a Common valour we deplore, 
But such as with fifteen a hundred bore, 
And lightning like (not coopt within a wall) 
In stormes of fire and steele fell on them all. 
Thou wert no Wool-sack souldier, nor of those 
Whose Courage lies in winking at their foes, 
That live at loop-holes, and consume their breath 
On Match or Pipes, and sometimes pee pe at death; 
No, it were sinne to number these with thee, 
But that (thus poiz’d) our losse wee better see. 
The fair and open valour was thy shield, 
And thy known station, the defying field. 


These commitments in Olor Iscanus constitute a complete 
negation of Vaughan’s alleged avowal in ‘‘Ad Posteros”’ that be- 
cause of conscientious objection to warfare he refrained from 
armed service in the Civil War. The case may be briefly sum- 
marized. One poem indicates that the poet was in the battle of 
Rowton Heath, and another implies that he was with the army 
at the surrender of Beeston Castle. The latter refers directly to 
his military career. In two poems Vaughan wholeheartedly en- 
dorses participation in the bloodshed of the battlefield as con- 
formable to one’s moral duty to defend an honorable cause; in 
both he shows an intense admiration for personal bravery in the 
clash of armed forces. One of these reveals his conception of 
withdrawal from service in the national conflict as a shameful, 
cowardly act; the same poem expresses vigorously his contempt 
for those who sought the relatively unexposed stations. 

We must not be so incautious as to apply modern pacifistic at- 
titudes to a seventeenth-century Royalist poet. In the light of 
the foregoing summary one must conclude that if Vaughan says 
in ‘Ad Posteros” what his critics have credited him with saying, 
his position is indefensible. Commentators have apparently over- 
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looked the fact that by their construction of the poem Vaughan 
claims credit for having deliberately refrained from a course of 
conduct which he applauds, in the same volume, as a noble 
course for others. Nor can we escape from this dilemma by as- 
suming that Olor Iscanus was a collection of scattered poems 
without unity or planned consistency. Bibliographical evidence 
makes such an assumption unlikely. As the title-page of the vol- 
ume shows, the work was “Published by a Friend,” not by 
Vaughan himself. William R. Parker has pointed out that the 
poetry in this volume represents the careful selection of an 
“understanding editor” who judiciously excluded certain poems 
eventually printed in Thalia Rediviva (1678).'° Then, if the usual 
interpretation of “Ad Posteros’’ is accepted, by his inclusion of 
the four poems under consideration the editor stands accused of 
a sort of Falstaffian disregard for the modicum of skepticism 
which one normally expects among one’s audience. And inas- 
much as there is evidence that Vaughan had a part in the pub- 
lishing of the work the poet is liable to the further embarrass- 
ment of sharing this accusation with his editor. 

From the arguments which I have presented it is clear, I be- 
lieve, that we should read ‘“‘Ad Posteros’’ again. The following is 
my translation of the poem: 


To Posterity 


Lest a later day should belittle the honor of the present, hear, O Posterity, 
who and what kind of person I was. Wales bore me—Wales, where, winding 
among broad valleys, father Isca lies beneath the lofty mountains. Thence with 
quiet heart, Herbert, eminent in knowledge and the supreme glory of the Latin 
school, received me. For six years I advanced under his leadership, and he singly 
brought to me a double gift—skill and love. Mind and hand were wont to com- 
pete; nor did his mind or hand ever grow weary. You see what sort of person I 
became, but in order that you may precisely understand my times, know that 
they were hard. I lived when sects had broken up the divided English people; I 
lived among the avenging Furies of Church and State. While these wretched 
ones were raging through the pleasant fields, the common weed destroyed the 
sacred rose; they disturbed the fountains, and peace perished under the over- 
spreading waves; gloomy darkness overcame celestial day. That my integrity 
and pious reputation may endure, know that I was no part of so great an over- 
throw." I believed undoubtingly that the blood of the innocent dead has a voice 


10 “Henry Vaughan and his Publishers,” The Library, Fourth Series, xx 
(1940), 408-09. 

1 As I indicate below, strage may have here the hidden connotations 
“slaughter,” “‘carnage,”’ but these can be accepted as the obvious meanings only 
by ignoring the context. As we shall see, Vaughan is not pointing to horrors 
incident to any war; he is referring to the principles involved in the Civil War. 
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and a strength that teaches to lament after death. For this reason I did remind 
myself that I must endure this in the manner of my chaste and trustworthy 
mother and that I must alleviate fate with my weeping. Hence, in the horrible 
storms I never violated sacred things; nor were my heart and hand ever black. 
If you are religious do not seek more; let him who is wise depart satisfied; I 
have not written for the foolish. 


Previous interpretation of “Ad Posteros” has ignored chal- 
lenging features of the poem and has also failed to recognize the 
necessity of reading the verses in the light of known relevant facts 
in the poet’s life. Although that part of the poem with which we 
are concerned has often been read as a clear statement of a simple 
fact, actually it represents a vague and enigmatic allusion to 
events that are mentioned only by careful periphrasis. Further- 
more, it does not seem to have hitherto been realized that “‘Ad 
Posteros” is permeated with an emotional intensity which sets it 
distinctly apart from any other secular poem that Vaughan ever 
wrote. And just as these elements of strong emotion and cautious 
evasiveness have gone unnoticed, no one apparently has made 
the logical inference from the fact that this address bearing the 
tone of distress and implying a withdrawal from the world, was 
written by a young man of less than thirty years. And, finally, no 
importance has been attached to Vaughan’s own acknowledg- 
ment in the concluding lines that he has been deliberately ob- 
scure. 

These implications inevitably raise questions which the 
usual interpretation does not answer. At the same time these 
peculiarities suggest that the actual meaning lies hidden between 
the lines. Vaughan’s plain striving for ambiguity should put us 
on the alert. 

The passage which has been commonly accepted as the poet’s 
statement that he refrained from military service deserves spe- 
cial attention: 

Vixi, divisos cum fregerat haeresis Anglos 
Intér Tysiphonas presbyteri & populi. 

His primam miseris per amaena furentibus arva 
Prostravit sanctam vilis avena rosam, 

Turbaérunt fontes, & fusis pax perit undis, 
Maestaque Coelestes obruit umbra dies. 


Duret ut Integritas tamen, & pia gloria, partem 
Me nullam in tanié strage fuisse, scias. 


The inference from these lines that Vaughan took no part in the 
Civil War rests upon the groundless assumption that he points 
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here to both sides of the conflict. Commentators have not realized 
that by their interpretation of this passage Vaughan denounces 
the Royalist cause which he is known to have vigorously and 
consistently supported.” If the poem is read in the light of what 
is known about the poet’s political allegiance, it becomes evident 
that he is condemning the ravages of the Parliamentarians. 
Surely, one devoted to the Royalist cause would not refer to 
those who defended that cause as “‘wretches’’™ who were “raging 
through the pleasant fields.”” Nor would he accuse them of dis- 
turbing the fountains and of stifling peace with their violence. 

Another point is to be considered. It is evident that the course 
of action to which these lines refer has been consummated. By his 
use of fuisse Vaughan points clearly to events that belong to past 
time. Later in the poem is a further reference to past action: 
“Hinc Castae, fidaeque; pati me more parentis Commonui, & 
Lachrymis fata levare meis.’’ Certainly, if we allow Vaughan’s 
syntax a normal importance the passage under consideration 
alludes to a completed action. Now, if in these verses the poet 
points not to those who fought on both sides of the war but to 
the Parliamentarians exclusively, and if the course of events to 
which he refers has been completed, it is evident that he is really 
lamenting the overthrow of the time-honored structure of the 
nation. His “partem Me nullam in tanté strage fuisse,”’ then, far 
from being his avowal that he had no part in the war, is his 
guarded assertion that he had nothing to do with the proceedings 
that brought an end to the established order." 

This interpretation of the poem is supported by other signifi- 
cant facts. The reflective reader of Vaughan’s secular poetry will 


12 In this very poem one statement, without any other evidence of his politi- 
cal sympathies, would almost certainly identify Vaughan as a supporter of the 
King: “Vixi, divisos cum fregerat haeresis Anglos.” This, I submit, is quite recog- 
nizable as a thrust at the Parliamentary faction. 

13 While miseris can ordinarily signify simply “the unfortunate,” “the mis- 
erable,” the context forces upon the word a stronger connotation. 

4 Tt is not necessary to assume that “Ad Posteros” was written in 1647 or 
before. Olor Iscanus was not published until 1651, and the very fact that the 
Latin poem is prefixed to the volume suggests that it was written at a compara- 
tively late date. There are other poems in Olor Iscanus that were composed after 
the dedication to Lord Kildare Digby in 1647. “An Elegie on the death of Mr. 
R. Hall,” for instance, could not have been written before 2 June 1648. The 
earliest possible date for ‘An Epitaph upon the Lady Elizabeth” is 8 September 
1650. 
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acknowledge that the poet was gravely concerned about the 
trend of political events during the 1640’s. From this very poem 
it is quite clear that he had no patience with the sects and politi- 
cal factions that disputed the authority of the established church 
and traditional form of government. As a secular poet Vaughan 
betrays a distinct propensity for reflecting upon the “headless 
tempests, and the rage Of an Incensed, stormie Age,” and wher- 
ever he touches upon the subject of national discord he refers 
with derision to the republican element. ““That new Mode which 
doth old States confound” is a ready target for his contemptuous 
thrusts. In his opinion it was this element with its “‘Scotish 
zeale, and Compacts made to grieve The Peace of Spirits’ that 
had brought strife to a harmonious land. Repeatedly, though 
naturally with varying degrees of directness, he points with 
scorn to those rebellious subjects who with “wild dissents the 
public peace did rend.’ There can be no doubt that he beheld 
with increasing alarm the progress of the Parliamentarians who 
ushered in “a sad age, when Warr and open’d Hell Licens’d all 
Artes and Sects, and made it free To thrive by fraud and blood 
and blasphemy.” 

Careful examination of relevant facts does not support the 
assumption common among Vaughan’s critics that the poet’s 
religious conversion was a sudden experience. It is more than 
likely that the gradual deepening of his religious feeling during 
the years 1647-55, was closely related to the political develop- 
ments in the late 1640’s. In his secular poetry, most of which 
was written during the period 1642-50, we discern a progressive 
tendency to meditate upon the things that lie in “the Land of 
Peace’”’ where no “envious Eyes blast, and Infect.”” Many pas- 
sages in Olor Iscanus reveal the attitude of one who has been led 
to doubt the promises of the temporal life, an attitude that 
needed only intensifying in order to produce the Silex Scintillans 
of 1650. If the 1650 Silex represents in a large sense the poet’s 
withdrawal from the secular world, then the “farewell” implica- 
tions of “‘Ad Posteros,’”’ which by my interpretation could not 
have been written before 1649, the year of the “overthrow,” ap- 
pear as corroborative evidence of the mood of the poet immedi- 
ately following the Parliamentarian victory; and the emotional 
intensity which distinguishes the poem from the rest of Vaugh- 
an’s secular verse becomes a matter of course. Furthermore, 
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Vaughan’s evasiveness in these verses is self-explanatory. It is to 
be remembered that a public denunciation of the Parliamenta- 
rians by a professed Royalist at any time during the years 1649- 
51 could have cost the writer his freedom, or even his life. It 
is quite probable that the editor of Olor Iscanus was conscious 
of the danger to which he was exposing the poet in publishing 
“‘Ad Posteros.”’ One suspects that this poem was very much in the 
editor’s mind when he wrote the note of ‘““The Publisher to the 
Reader,” in which he apparently attempts to throw dust in the 
eyes of Vaughan’s political enemies by declaring that he is pub- 
lishing this work without the consent of the author, who, we are 
told, had long ago condemned these poems to oblivion. 

Let us consider finally the lines which have been regarded as 
Vaughan’s statement that he conscientiously objected to war: 

Credidimus nem pé insonti vocem esse Cruori, 
Et vires quae post funera flere docent. 
This can be, quite consistently, the poet’s arraignment of what 
he considered to be the Parliamentarians’ willful destruction of 
the lives of those who defended the principles of their Church 
and State. Then: 
Hinc Castae, fidaeque; pati me more parentis 
Commonui, & Lachrymis fata levare meis. 

Even if Vaughan refers here to no specific instance of bloodshed, 
when we keep in mind that he is deliberately obscuring his mean- 
ing the passage seems to present no great difficulty. Just as he 
had been convinced while the war was being fought that those 
who shed the blood of the defenders of a righteous cause would 
live to lament their deed, once the issue was settled he had no re- 
course except that of assuaging his sorrow with tears while leav- 
ing it to innocent blood to wreak retribution upon the evil-doers. 

I believe, however, that Vaughan means more than this. 
“The King Disguis’d’™ attests that his attitude toward Charles 
I was not that of conventional obsequiousness, and “An Epitaph 
upon the Lady Elizabeth, Second Daughter to his late Majestie’”™ 
shows clearly that Vaughan, like a true Royalist, was deeply af- 
fected by Charles’ fate and by the imprisonment of his daughter 
in Cowes Castle. If it is kept in mind that the Parliamentarian 
triumph was epitomized in the execution of the King, it becomes 


15 Works, ed. Martin, ii, 605-06. 6 Tbid., i, 63. 
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inconceivable, it seems to me, that Vaughan’s feeling in this 
poem is quite apart from that event. Living in these latter days 
one can scarcely exaggerate the depth of emotion felt by mon- 
archists about the person of their king, especially when it was 
threatened by civil war. I have previously indicated that strage 
may have here the hidden connotations “massacre,” “butch- 
ery.” Throughout his secular verse Vaughan reveals a peculiar 
gift at using words in a double sense, and the subsequent state- 
ments in this poem argue strongly that his “partem Me nullam in 
tanta strage fuisse”’ refers subtly to the King’s execution as well 
as to the overthrow of the monarchal government. From what 
we know of Vaughan’s political and religious ideals and of his 
regard for the Sovereign, this consequence of the Parliamenta- 
rian victory must have represented to him not only a subversion 
of the fundamental principles of the nation, but also an insult to 
all who set a premium upon personal justice and national law and 
order. For him, once more the glory of a great nation had the 
stain of innocent blood upon it; and for all he knew, the rest of 
his life was to be spent under the domination of violent perpe- 
trators of personal and national crime. In his opinion, those who 
now sat in the high places had wantonly rebelled against time- 
sanctioned authority and had effected wholesale carnage only to 
transmute order into chaos. It is no wonder that he, although not 
thirty years old, considered that his way of life had fallen into 
the sear and that only a remark of farewell was needed to close 
his account with a secular world which had nothing further to of- 
fer. It is not difficult to understand how the events which in- 
spired the poem represented to Vaughan the settling of gloomy 
darkness over celestial day. 

By way of summary the case of “Ad Posteros’”’ can be con- 
cisely stated. The poem was written after the close of the Civil 
War; it laments the overthrow of the established order by the 
Parliamentarians and decries also the execution of Charles I. 
Since the verses were written early in the Parliamentary regime, 
out of regard for his personal safety the poet dared not make his 
allusions direct or overt. As is suggested by Vaughan’s ac- 
knowledgment that he has written only to the initiate, the mean- 
ing of ‘‘Ad Posteros” is submerged, and it becomes apparent only 
if the poem is read in the light of relevant facts concerning his life 
and interests. In view of evidence elsewhere of the poet’s sup- 
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port of the Royalist cause and of his esteem for Charles I, the 
mood of despair is just what one would expect of a poem inspired 
by the final victory of the Parliamentarians and their execution 
of the Sovereign. The emotional tone and note of farewell which 
distinguish the poem from the rest of Vaughan’s secular verse 
significantly align it with Silex Scintillans of 1650, which like- 
wise represents the poet’s disillusionment concerning the prom- 
ises of this life and signalizes his withdrawal from the secular 
world. Thus “Ad Posteros’’ becomes a confirmation, not a con- 
tradiction, of Vaughan’s testimony elsewhere concerning his 
political affiliations and moral convictions. 
E. L. MARILLA 

The Ohio State University 

















GEORGE PEELE AND HIS FRIENDS 
AS “GHOST”-POETS 


The poet’s crown was bestowed, during Elizabeth’s reign, on 
no less important personages than Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bisher. That is to say, the names of these three foremost naval 
officers, together with those of six other men of action, were 
signed respectively to nine testimonial poems prefixed to a book 
of 1583. The book was a semi-official work of colonial propa- 
ganda (to speak in modern terms). Its sponsorship was unim- 
peachable, and the authorship of the poems has not hitherto 
been impeached. It is my somewhat thankless task to indict the 
sponsors for conspiracy—to allege that the book covers a series 
of mystifications—to deny that the gallant gentlemen were poets. 
I must add that they probably never claimed to be. 

In exposing the mystifications, I am aware that a number of 
reputations come into question. Among the sponsors of the book 
were the secretary of state, Sir Francis Waslingham; a distin- 
guished Catholic gentleman, Sir George Peckham; a conscien- 
tious editor, Richard Hakluyt; and two young Oxford poets, 
Matthew Roydon and, I believe, George Peele. Peele has not 
hitherto been known in this context. If we now find that he was 
not merely “ghost”’-writer but even “ghost”’-poet,we shall be dis- 
covering for him a most elusive distinction: for I cannot imagine 
that ghost-versifying is an extensive practice, and indeed I can- 
not call to mind any other examples of the kind. 

The book was a pamphlet printed late in 1583 as A True Re- 
porte, Of the late discoueries, and possession, taken in the right of 
the Crowne of Englande, Of the Newfound Landes: By... Sir 
Humfrey Gilbert Knight. The preliminary poems vary in manihes 
in different copies of the book, as I learn from Professor Fredson 
T. Bowers, the largest number being ten (as in the Huntington 
Library copy). The names subscribed to the poems are those of 
Sir William Pelham, general recently commanding in Ireland; 
Sir Francis Drake, recently knighted after his circumnavigation; 
John Hawkins, treasurer of the navy; Captain Richard Bing- 


1 Reprinted in The Magazine of American History, no. 68 (1920), from the 
New York Public Library copy; in photostat facsimile, Americana Series 
(Boston, 1927), from the Huntington Library copy; and in 2 Hakluyt Society 
84, 435-80 (1940). 
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ham, Captain Martin Frobisher, and Captain John Chester, 
ship-captains in the Elizabethan sense, that is commanders 
rather than navigators. And there were three merchants: An- 
thony Parkhurst of Bristol, a backer of Gilbert; Arthur Haw- 
kins, and John Achelley, merchant of London. The first three of 
these nine persons were probably interested in the Gilbert enter- 
prise in only a general way, and were used as a “‘front.” The oth- 
ers were, probably or certainly, interested as “adventurers” 
(subscribers) or as “enterprisers” (participants). One more au- 
thor is set down among these nine men of action: Matthew Roy- 
don, newly M.A. of Oxford and a known poet, who addresses 
rather the author of the book than, like the others, the enter- 
prise itself. 

Now some of these men of action might have written verse. 
Drake and Hawkins, for example, were no mere salty sea-dogs, 
and Hawkins especially, as chief administrative officer of the 
navy, was quite able to express himself, at least in prose. Of the 
merchants, Parkhurst had written a highly literate description of 
Newfoundland which Hakluyt was later to print.? On the other 
hand, we know that Martin Frobisher had difficulties with the 
pen, and as we lengthen the list of our ostensible poets to the full 
nine, we increase our doubts of their talent. One or two might 
have written verse to be smoothed out by a professional writer, 
but not nine, we suppose. 

The doubts become imperative when we look at the poems 
themselves. One echoes another in idea, as perhaps we should 
expect, sounding the call to fame, to wealth, and to patriotism. 
One echoes another, moreover, in their smooth fluency. And, 
most striking indication of a skilled rather than an vw” _+ored 
hand, one echoes another in the neat packaging of the idea, which 
is normally developed in a 1-2-3-and-summary fashion. These 
were professional poets, in sum: or rather, these were a profes- 
sional poet. 

Examples will speak louder than my words. 


Sir Fraunces Drake Knight in commendation of this Treatise. 


Who seekes, by worthie deedes, to gaine renowme for hire: 

Whose hart, whose hand, whose purse is prest: to purchase his desire [:] 
If any such there bee, that thristeth after Fame: 

Lo, heere a mean, to winne himselfe an everlasting name. 


2 Voyages, Glasgow edition, vim, 9-16. 
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Who seekes, by gaines and wealth, t’aduance his house and blood: 

Whose care is great, whose toile no lesse, whose hope, is all for good [:] 

If anie one there bee, that couettes such a trade: 

Lo, heere the plot for common wea(I]th, and priuate gaine is made. 

Hee, that for vertues sake, will venture farre and neere: 

Whose zeale is strong, whose practize trueth, whose faith is void of feere, 

If anie such there bee, inflamed with holie care. 

Heere may hee finde, a readie meane, his purpose to declare: 

So that, for each degree, this Treatise doth vnfolde: 

The path to Fame, the proofe of zeale, and way to purchase golde. 
Fraunces Drake. 


M. John Hawkins, his opinion of this intended Voyage. 
If zeale to God, or countries care, with priuate gaines accesse, 
Might serue for spurs vnto th’atempt this pamflet doth expresse. 
One coast, one course, one toile might serue, at ful to make declard 
A zeale to God, with countries good, and priuate gaines regarde. . . 


And so following, with apt allusions, by way of distinction from 
the preceding poem, to the colonial history of Rome and of 
Troy, clearly got up for the occasion. 

The Bristol merchant, Anthony Parkhurst, rings the same 
changes. 


Beholde a worke that dooth reueale, 
The ready way to welth and fame. 
Commodious to the common weale. 
And just without impeache of blame. 


Ironically enough, it is the heavy-handed Frobisher who here 
blossoms into the soul of wit, compressing into the briefest space 
the ideas developed at greater length in the other poems. 


| Maister Captaine Frobisher, in commendation of the voyage. 

A Pleasaunt ayre, a sweet and firtell soile, 

A certaine gaine, a neuer dying praise: 

. An easie passage, voide of lothsome toile, 

’ Found out by some, and knowen to mee the waies. 
All this is there, then who will refraine to trie: 
That loues to liue abroade, or dreades to die. 


I add the one authentic poem in order to show a different 
quality of style, as I think, a less smooth air and a more subtle. 


Mathew Roydon Maister of Arte to his fellowe Student. 
To praise thy booke because I am thy freende, 
Though it be common, and thy due indeede: 
Perhaps it may some daintie eare offende, 

Reproofe repines that vertue hath her meede. 
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Yet neuerthelesse how euer thinges succeede, 
Sith to no other ende thy booke was made: 
All that I wish, is that thou mayest perswade. 


We know that Roydon could write verse, for he had already 
published,with Peele and others, a testimonial poem in Thomas 
Watson’s Passionate Centurie of Loue of the year before, Watson 
being also an Oxford poet; and Roydon was later to publish an 
elegy for Sidney with Spenser’s “Astrophel.” But the other 
supposed poets, the nine smoothly professional writers? The 
mystification begins to be amazing. Surely no editor could ex- 
pect a reader to believe in this array of famous men as poets. 
Surely no reader could fail to see the audacity of these lying 
testimonials. The mystification seems almost juvenile, expecially 
if, as we must suppose, the soldiers and merchants permitted the 
use of their names. 

But before we can guess the real author of these poems, we 
shall have to uncover more mystery. We shall have to ask who 
wrote the book, and why. 


2 


The pamphlet is the first and only separately published ac- 
count of Sir Humfrey Gilbert’s disastrous voyage to North 
America in 1583. Though called A True Reporte, it is not really 
a report of the voyage at all, except as the events are briefly sum- 
marized in the first few pages. It is instead an argument and a 
prospectus for carrying on Gilbert’s colonial project, despite 
Gilbert’s own failure to find a colonial site, to bring back the 
men and materials for settlement, which were shipwrecked, or 
even to bring himself back, for he was still unreported when the 
pamphlet was finished some seven weeks after the return of the 
one surviving vessel. Gilbert was never heard from again; but 
his backers were trying in this prospectus to gloss over the fail- 
ure, and to invite support for a following enterprise.* They may 
have succeeded. At least Ralegh, Gilbert’s half-brother, carried 
on, and did establish a colony in Virginia. 

A True Reporte was neither a report nor true: at least it was 
not true to the ominous facts of Gilbert’s failure. Furthermore, it 
threw a thick veil of mystery over its author or authors, not only 

* Dr. D. B. Quinn has brought the documents together and interpreted 
them in his history of Gilbert and his colony in 2 Hakluyt Society 83 and 84 
(1940). 
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in the poems which were so brazenly “‘ghost’’-written for it, but 
also in the authorship of the book itself. 

There ought not to be any question of the authorship. In 1589 
Hakluyt reprinted the Reporte, along with another complete and 
authentic unpublished account of the voyage, in the first edition 
of his Principall Navigations,‘ first shearing away as usual the 
dedication and the testimonial verses which provided the mys- 
tery, and also omitting the last pages which announced the cost 
of shares in the now defunct colony. In reprinting merely the 
body of the book, Hakluyt categorically labeled it as “Written 
by Sir George Pecham Knight, the chiefe aduenturer, and fur- 
therer of Sir Humphrey Gilbertes voyage to Newfound land.” 
This ascription was repeated in Hakluyt’s 1600 edition, and was 
naturally accepted by Purchas. It has not, I think, been chal- 
lenged. 

I wish now to argue that Peckham was probably only part 
author of the text which Hakluyt reprinted; that he did not 
write the original dedication, which is signed with his initials 
G. P.; and that Peele and his friends were concerned in both the 
text and the dedication as well as in the verses. 

The pamphlet was published anonymously, the authorship 
being revealed in the dedication to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
secretary of state, by “Your Honours poore Scholler . . . G. P.,” 
which is dated “From my lodging in Oxforde, the tweluth of 
Nouember.” G. P. cannot be Sir George Peckham, as we have 
always supposed. In 1583 he was nearing fifty, he was a knight, 
he had entertained the Queen at his estate in Buckinghamshire, 
he had been high sheriff of the county.’ He was not only an im- 
portant land-owner, but he must have had considerable wealth 
if he was the “chieie aduenturer” or investor in Gilbert’s enter- 
prise. He could not have been a “poore Scholler.” 

It is true that Peckham was a Catholic and a recusant, and 
it is now understood that in obtaining from Gilbert by sub- 
patent an enormous tract of North America, he was arranging a 
means of escape for English Catholics to America.* He worked 


* Pp. 701-17; Glasgow edition, vr, 89-131. Purchas his Pilgrimes, Glasgow 
edition x1v, 302, repeats the ascription to Peckham. 

® Peckham’s life was written in the D.N.B. by Sir J. K. Laughton; it is 
amplified by Professor Merriman in the article cited below. 
*R. B. Merriman, American Historical Review 13, 492-99 (1908). 
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with the connivance of Walsingham, secretary of state, who evi- 
dently realized the value of settling the Catholic question peace- 
ably; but as a chief official of a government which had now 
openly proscribed Catholic worship, Walsingham could not 
publicly aknowledge any plan of Catholic relief. Nor could 
Peckham, since the Catholic powers, particularly Spain, who 
had got wind of the plan, were not pleased by the thought of 
lessening Catholic strength in England, where they still counted 
on “fifth columnists.” 

On all counts, then, Sir George must stay under cover. And 
he had other reasons for taking on a mask. As the principal fur- 
therer of the first expedition, which had so signally failed, he was 
not the most convincing person to argue the success of the next 
expedition. And again, it was not then the custom of the gentry 
to advertise their connection with money-making, or at least 
investing, schemes. For all or any of these reasons, Peckham 
must have sought an outsider to father his prospectus. 

Or is it possible that he actually wrote himself down, with 
tongue in cheek, a “‘poore Scholler’’? at the same time assuming 
in his dedication the apologetic style of a young and obscure 
man, and in his text the pedantic style of a student? We must 
ask the question, though the answer seems obvious. As joke 
perhaps, it might please the knight to disguise himself as a young 
man in a lodging at Oxford, for he himself had had such a lodg- 
ing as recently as ten years before.’ To be sure, his lodging was 
the principal’s rooms in Gloucester Hall, and hardly suitable for 
a poor scholar. Perhaps it was a joke, which was carried through 
in the embarrassed beginning of the dedication: 

How much more happie might I account my selfe . . . if I had so well applied my 
time in this Vniuersitie, as through my more dilligent studye, I were able to han- 
dle the matter, (which I haue in this Treatise taken vpon me) as the worthynes 


thereof doth meryte .. . Eftsoons haue I right hartely wished that some of 
those rype and perfect wits . . . would haue imploied their pennes.... 


But the joke cannot be carried through the text of the Re- 
porte with its evident inside knowledge of the enterprise. Nor 
can it easily stand the shock of discovering that one respectable 
member of the university, Matthew Roydon, M. A., who must 
have been in the secret, also contributed to the deception by 

7 Andrew Clark, Register of the University of Oxford, Vol. 11, part m, p. 34 
(1887). 
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writing his testimonial poem to “his fellowe Student” about 
“thy booke,” calling himself “‘thy freende.” Roydon took his 
M. A. in 1580, and was presumably still a young man; Sir 
George’s student days were long past, dating back before 1554 
when he married. Peckham could not have been Roydon’s fel- 
low-student even in jest. Peckham could not have been G. P., 
and he could not have written the dedication. 

If Peckham did not write the dedication, did he write the 
text of the Reporte? G. P. claimed it as his in the dedication, and 
Roydon supported him in the poem. Hakluyt, on the other hand, 
whom we cannot lightly discredit, claimed it for Peckham. Can 
we perhaps reconcile these claims? By walking a rather narrow 
knife-edge, we might steer a course between them. In engaging 
G. P. to write the dedication and appear as ostensible author, 
Peckham may also have turned over his manuscript to G. P. to 
copy and to amplify. In so far as he may have revised or ampli- 
fied, G. P. might then, in the natural pride of youth, have per- 
suaded himself that he had written the book himself, developing 
the older man’s incompetent sketch into something solid. Cer- 
tainly Roydon would not have believed that his friend wrote 
the book unless G. P. had made some contribution to it, enough 
for both G. P. and Roydon to believe in G. P.’s authorship. In 
sum, unless outright lying was going on, I conclude that Peck- 
ham and G. P. were the co-authors of the text. 

Such a conclusion is supported by the strong suggestion of 
two hands engaged in the writing. One writer was official and 
authoritative on the facts, having an inside knowledge of the 
Gilbert arrangements: this could not have been the “‘poore 
Scholler.” The other writer was pedantically inclined (or shall 
we say merely academic?) in his second chapter, running through 
his biblical and patristic histories to support, beyond all need, 
the argument that colonies were legitimate; in his seventh chap- 
ter, running through the new Spanish and Portuguese travel- 
histories to list all the precedents for white colonizing against 
great odds. As the matter of the two writers varies, so does the 
style. Sometimes it is fumbling and undirected; sometimes it is 
serried and academic. Now it is possible that Peckham still re- 
tained the academic habits of documentation and of a scholastic 
Latinity of style; but since we are obliged to find two authors, we 
may distinguish them by assigning to G. P. the academic matter 
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and form. I have for my own amusement divided the book be- 
tween the two authors, assigning somewhat less than one third 
to G. P., but I set no strong claim on my judgment. I do not 
need to, for I am required only to demonstrate the possibility 
of distinguishing two authors. I do not need to demonstrate the 
fact of joint authorship, which is proved by the testimony of 
Roydon and G. P. on the one hand, and of Hakluyt on the other. 

In reprinting the text, Hakluyt made no change in it except 
to omit the investment details at the end. So he saved the 
appearances. But knowing Hakluyt, I guess that he hoped that 
the wretched little book, with its faked authorship and its ghost- 
written poems, would be forgotten, and not rise up to haunt his 
editorial conscience. 

For he himself was in a way responsible for the original fak- 
ing. He was responsible because he was not on hand himself to 
take charge of the pamphlet. This surprising inference comes 
from asking a further question, why did Peckham go to Oxford 
to find an author for a pamphlet to be published in London for 
the benefit of the city and the court? I can see but one answer, 
and that is that Hakluyt lived at Oxford, whence he had already 
issued two books relative to American colonizing. He was already 
an authority, and he was known to Peckham because he had 
worked with Peckham in the Gilbert venture. If Peckham went 
to Oxford for his author, riding over from his home at Denham 
in the adjoining county of Bucks, he must have been looking for 
Hakluyt. 

But Hakluyt was not in Oxford in the fall of 1583. He had 
left England for a post in the Paris embassy on September 28,° 
six days after the return of the one surviving vessel of Gilbert’s 
fleet. Instead of Hakluyt, Peckham must have collected G. P. 
and probably Roydon to work on his book, which was finished, 
except perhaps for some of the poems, by November 12. Who 
was G. P.? 


3 


G. P. may most simply have been Sir George’s son George, 
who matriculated at Exeter College in 1575 when he was 14,° 


® Calendar State Papers Foreign 1583-84, p. 117. 
* Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, m1, 1135 (1891). 
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and who, being now of age, shared with his father in an American 
land grant from Gilbert.” Young George had at least the begin- 
ning of a university education, he had 4a interest in the Ameri- 
can venture, and he was young enough to qualify as Roydon’s 
fellow-student—if he was a student. We know no more about 
him, and cannot say whether he was still at Oxford and had a 
lodging there, whether he could write, whether he was well read 
or could be well coached in the church historians and the histo- 
rians of travel who are quoted in the book, whether he was a 
friend to Roydon. If he was G. P., it is simple enough to suppose 
that Sir George turned the book over to him, and that he then 
got Roydon to write or procure the poems. But we know nothing 
more about young George than that he was his father’s son. 

To look for other G. P.’s is not to hunt for needles in hay- 
stacks. We know nothing about a George Portington, or a 
Geoffrey Percivale, two recent graduates; George Pettie had 
left long since; George Puttenham is not recorded at Oxford. 
We are left with George Peele. 

Peele was in residence at Oxford from 1572 to 1581, and was 
a student of Christchurch, as was Hakluyt. Hakluyt was in 
residence from 1570 to 1583. Roydon took his M.A. in 1580, the 
only fact known of his university life-—For Peele, he was back 
in Oxford in 1583: in March to appear in the university court, 
and in June to help his friend William Gager, also of Christ- 
church and also a friend of Hakluyt’s, in productions of his 
plays." He may have been there also in October, and available 
for Peckham’s purpose. 

That George Peele is G. P. is credible enough. The chain of 
inferences is long, but not too tenuous. Peele was a poor scholar; 
clearly known to Hakluyt and to Gager; more likely to live in a 
lodging, since he had gone down, than in Christchurch; by way 
of Gager or otherwise, having access to Hakluyt’s library in the 
college, where he might expect to find the church historians and 
the travel historians; a member of the poetic circle of Watson 
and Roydon. Peele seems to be the man. 

I admit that we do not know of Peele’s writing anything else 
like the Reporte. Nor do we know of any link between him and 


102 Hakluyt Society 84, 341-46. 
1 T. Larsen, “Early Years of George Peele, Dramatist,” in 3 Transactions 
Royal Society of Canada, 22, section 2, pp. 291-93 (1928). 
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Peckham, except by way of his fellow-collegian Hakluyt: but 
this exception is enough. I admit that we do not need to find a 
poet to be G. P., writing a prose dedication and revising a prose 
text. But having found a G. P. who was a friend of Roydon and 
who must have been known to Hakluyt, we certainly find it 
convenient to have him a poet too, competent to write the nine 
testimonial poems. To be sure, Roydon might have written 
them, though they do not sound much like him; or perhaps 
Thomas Watson; or X. But Peele, being available as G. P., is 
the most likely candidate for the authorship of the poems as well 
as the prose. 

If we look at Peele’s first extant poems, the earlier Tale of 
Troy, his poem in Watson’s Passionate Centurie, his forthcoming 
first play, The Arraignment of Paris, we find that they were 
written in an effortless but not distinguished verse, like the 
poems in A Reporte. It is true that Peele’s extant verse is usually 
pentameter, while these poems vary between tetrameter and 
“fourteener’’; but the Arraignment wavers between two meters, 
showing that Peele was still free in 1583 and 1584 to write in 
the sixes and sevens of the period before Marlowe and Spenser. 
In the Reporte poems the style is not unlike the early Peele’s, 
simple and even a little awkward, showing no sign of the later 
florid manner of the revised Tale of Troy, and no sign either of 
the lyric strain or the Marlowe line in his later plays. He could 
have written the Reporte poems; he was there to do them; he 
probably did them. 

If these claims of Peele’s authorship are allowed, then A 
True Reporte, including the dedication, the testimonial poems, 
and the revision, will have been Peele’s first publication in book 
form, preceded only by his testimonial poem in Thomas Watson’s 
volume of 1582. 

GrorceE B. PARKS 
Queens College, New York City 
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THE PLACE-NAMEs OF WeEsT LoTHIAN. By Angus Macdonald. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1941. Pp. x1+180. Two maps. 
15s. 


The intention of this book is to treat the place names of a 
Scotch county according to the scientific principles of the English 
Place-Name Society, with careful documentation of each name 
and particular attention to the oldest forms. In this respect 
West Lothian is unfortunate, since exceedingly few names can 
be traced before the twelfth century, and the earliest record of 
many others is much later. None the less, all the British and 
most of the Gaelic names in the county are older, since all Celtic 
speech must have died out there at least by the thirteenth 
century; nor are any of the Norse place names likely to be later 
than that time. 

Mr. Macdonald is a Lecturer in English, and hence, as one 
has a right to expect, the Teutonic philology in the book is 
sound and methodical;—where indeed he is on well-trodden 
familiar ground. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the 
Celtic, though admittedly the difficulties here are much greater. 
The writer has probably some familiarity with modern Scotch 
Gaelic, but of the historical grammar of the Celtic languages he 
seems to know little at first hand. For instance, the quotation 
from Primrose on p. 70 seems to imply that he thinks it worth 
while mentioning; and if so, it shows a complete lack of under- 
standing of historical Gaelic phonetics. The task was made 
much easier by the existence of Watson’s monumental Celtic 
Place-Names of Scotland, but Mr. Macdonald has not the equip- 
ment to prevent him from following where Watson leads him 
into debatable or unsound paths, as he occasionally does. The 
book is thus but one more example of a study of place names for 
which the writer has no adequate preparation on the Celtic side, 
which is nowadays less excusable than it used to be, though only 
too common. 

Thus in the important section on the Elements in the place 
names, English and Norse elements are given very properly in 
the Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse forms, in accordance with the 
practice of the English Place-Name Society. Gaelic and British 
(annoyingly called ‘‘Welsh’’) names however are printed always 
in their modern forms, regardless of the probability that no 
Celtic language was spoken in the Lothians since the thirteenth 
century. Consequently, for instance, the element -immery in 
Cauldimmery is explained as iomair, which is the corrupt 
modern form of the old imaire, the latter being necessary to ac- 
count for the final -y. P. 40, the meaning of /ios is given as 
“garden, enclosure,” the modern Gaelic use; but this will not do 
for the place names of the period in question, when the word 
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meant “court(yard), manor.” P. 93, “standing corn” is a modern 
semantic development, and is not the older meaning of gort (sic 
leg.). Mr. Macdonald seems to believe that medial -b/4- was pro- 
nounced 6 in Gaelic in historical times (barr gobhar); and p. 57 
(Bonsyde), that medial -dh- was similarly pronounced d. If so, he 
is in error, Watson notwithstanding. For the iatter case, surely 
Bonsyde can be interpreted quite satisfactorily with the common 
English element side, which figures duly in the Elements. Some 
of the etymologies strike one as over facile; e.g., p. 40, Auldcathie 
= allt catha. So p. 80, Bathgate is stated to be baeddgoed, without 
further discussion of baedd or reference to Watson pp. 381-82, who 
says it may be for baeddgoed (this is of course in any case a guess). 
These and other examples show how in dealing with place names 
it is better to explain too little than too much. 

In reviewing a book of this kind it is easy, and ungracious, to 
make minor criticisms. A few however may be taken as illustra- 
tive: 

P. xii. The bibliographical note should have referred to Macneill’s article 
on the Pretanic Background, in JRSAI 1933. 

P. xvi. Manau supported by Watson, pp. 55-56; this is a wrong reference. 

P. xxii. There are said to be ten ‘‘Welsh” names in the county; but the map 
(facing p. 140) appears to mark only eight, oddly omitting Abercorn. 

P. xxv. It is said to be a constant factor in Lowland Scotland that names of 
large estates are Celtic, but smaller farms English. No explanation of this very 
interesting and unexpected phenomenon is offered. 

P. 46. How is “‘Black River” extracted from Dubona? 

P. 82. Barbauchlaw=“Farm of the Crozier’’ is clearly wrong. The second 
element must be bachlach, “churl’’ (therefore Farm of the Churls), which suits 
the earliest forms. Mr. Macdonald doubtless missed this because the modern 
Gaelic form is balach. 

P. 90, we are referred to bu in the Elements; it is apparently not there. 

P. 103. Linstrath is explained as “Waterfall Valley,’ but linn (sic. leg., not 
linne, the modern Gaelic form) does not mean “‘waterfall.” 


The general plan is clear and methodical. There is an inter- 
esting historical introduction, which is essential to the book; a 
map of the county showing the place names, and another making 
clear their distribution in regard to language; a bibliography; 
special sections on river names, hi!! names, street and other 
minor names; the personal names forming part of those of the 
places; and some details on field names. All this is excellent. The 
section on the Elements is of course of particular interest, espe- 
cially since W. Lothian wasa land in which at various times four 
different languages were spoken. Accepting Mr. Macdonald’s list 
as it stands, one finds 161 English elements involved, 82 Gaelic, 
22 Scandinavian, and 14 British; which is of much significance 
for the history of the district. Before expressing any opinion how- 
ever it would be desirable to have similar statistics for other 
counties like Peebles, Lanark, Dumfries; when these are eventu- 
ally available, with distribution maps, we shall have a valuable 
picture of the relation of English to Gaelic settlements in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 
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Taking the book as a whole, it is a very useful contribution to 
the study of British place names, the more so as good modern 
works on individual Scotch counties are very few. It is greatly 
to be hoped that Mr. Macdonald will continue his work, with 
other Lowland counties; but not until he has spent some years in 
acquiring a sound knowledge of historical Celtic grammar. 
KENNETH JACKSON 


VATNSDG@LA SAGA. HALLFREOAR SAGA. KormAxs SaGa. Einar 
Ol. Sveinsson gaf it: Hid Islenzka Fornritafélag, 1939. 


Eight volumes have appeared by now of this handsome 
national edition of Old Icelandic literature of which the first 
volume came out in 1933. As the number of volumes planned is 
35, and the conditions under which Iceland is living will hardly 
accelerate the speed, another 25 years would seem to be indicated 
for the completion of the series; which necessarily means that 
the later volumes will not conform in spirit and attitude with the 
earlier ones. As I pointed out in a previous notice,' this regret- 
table delay is due to the evident, and very understandable, 
decision to have only Icelandic scholars share the honors; per- 
haps also, to insure that general sameness of treatment which, 
ironically, may not be achieved precisely through the measure 
taken to insure it! It seems a bit wrong-headed not to avail one’s 
self of at least other well-qualified Scandinavian scholars, for 
after all so much of this literature has its roots in the Scandi- 
navian homelands. 

Among other matters found fault with was the price (ca. $4 
for the bound volume of an average of pp. 350-+C)—certainly 
too high for a subventionized undertaking aiming to be a popular 
edition; the failure to supply summaries of the Introductions, 
chapter by chapter, in one of the world languages, the space to 
be gained by relegating lengthy controversial discussions on MS. 
relations, problems of chronology, and the like to the learned 
journals where they belong, and by omitting the genealogical 
tables; the falling between two stools in the matter of over- 
annotation of the obvious and the overlooking of some real 
difficulties; the monotony of many pages unbroken by para- 
graphs.* 

None of these strictures has been heeded in the succeeding 
volumes—very likely because the review did not come to the 
attention of the editors, seeing, e.g., the embarrassing admission 
of the editor of the present volume that the Journal of English 


! Germanic Review x1, 1936, 66 f. 
? E.g. in this volume chap 23 of Vis. of more than 5 pages has not a single 
break!—I take the opportunity to offer still another suggestion, viz. that instead 
of the unmeaning Kapituli before each chapter there be given an idea of its 
contents in the manner of Sagabibliothek and the Thule translations. This 
would be very helpful for a brief re-orientation. 
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and Germanic Philology was not accessible to him, volume 
xxx of which contains an article by van Hameln bearing on 
the Kormaks saga; which publication, by the way, also contains 
a paper by the present writer dealing with the relations of 
V atsdela to certain fornaldarsegur, and not utilized.’ 

The sagas included in the volume are quite diverse in nature, 
origin, date, but are seen to belong together, nevertheless, not 
only because of the geographic proximity of their locales—the 
Hunavatnsthing—and frequent family connections, but because 
as a result of the investigations of the Icelandic school, led by 
Sig. Nordal, we have come to see ever more clearly that the 
various sagas were composed by more or less identifiable men, 
mostly clerics. In our case, they went forth from that important 
seat of medieval culture, the cloister of Thingeyrar. For both 
V atsdela and Korméks saga Sveinsson had the advantage of such 
scholarly editions as those of Vogt and Finnur Jénsson, and of 
Mobius as V orarbeiten, both for the text, the verses, and the crit- 
ical material. The Skaldic verses of Kormak have attracted no 
end of exegetic efforts. With regard to these, the technique of 
annotation and elucidation follows that adopted in the series. 
It makes no use of the dashes, brackets, or parentheses employed 
in other editions to make the exceedingly involved construction 
of many verses clearer. Personally I doubt whether we can do 
without them, no more than the audience of the skalds could do 
without the many vocal inflections of the one reciting them. 
But I pay tribute to the skill and independence with which 
many of these exceedingly refractory stanzas are made accessible. 

Only rarely can one find fault with Sveinsson’s cautious pro- 
cedure. Of course it would never have done to aim at complete- 
ness by citing all conflicting emendations and conjectures ever 
made on the 120 odd stanzas in the volume. Yet here and there 
the origin of a particularly successful or interesting suggestion 
might have been pointed out. Thus, e.g., when the proposal to 
read heitar for heitaz (in the first line of st. 61, perhaps the best 
known one of Kormak’s) is called gémul tilgata it would have 
been only fair to indicate that it is one of the many successful 
emendations proposed by Sophus Bugge in a famous article,‘ 
where, by the way, is found also the entirely acceptable explana- 


* In it I attempted to show that close interrelations existed between Vis., 
Korm., Hrélfss. Gautrekss., and pdrsteinss. Vikingss. It has since been recognized 
that the episode of the prophecy of the Finnish woman concerning the emigration 
of Ingemund to Iceland (Vés. chap. x-xv) certainly looks like a loan from Qro. 
Oddss. (Vogt, ed. xxxlv; but also Strémbeck, Sejd, p. 96 f.). With the knowledge 
at hand it would not do to affirm a similar dependence on Hrdlfss. Gautrekss. 
with respect to the very suspicious robber episode in Vis. (chap. iii). Still, the 
latter bears all the earmarks of romantic invention, from whatever source. These 
considerations are of eminent importance in the controversy of Buchprosa vs. 
Freiprosa, tipping the scales heavily in favor of the former. 

* Aarbéger, 1889, 7 f. 
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tion why the expression skalk ntda . . . svdt steinar fljéti (Kormak 
st. 52, 65) should be referred to the magic effect of the nid; 
which Sveinsson fails to note-——Kormék 2, 4 eldhtss af wid 
felldan is translated (with Meissner) yjfir hlerann (pilid). But a 
little consideration would have convinced the editor that the 
eldhtis (kitchen) of an old Icelandic farm hardly would have been 
clincher-built! How much simpler and in keeping, to translate 
‘above the wood-pile of the kitchen.’—Kormék 6, 7-8 hrings vid 
Horn at manga/hagr sem drengr enn fagri gives good sense when 
translated ‘fit (i.e., skilful) to deal with (i.e., make love to) a 
woman as the fair swain.’ I cannot see how Sveinsson manages 
to get out of this: hagur ad manga til vid stuilkurnar, rétt eins og 
peir, sem laglegri pykja (just like those who seem more hand- 
some).—The remark is made anent a proposed emendation of 
Kormék 62 that it is éskaldlegt to use two vocatives in one and 
the same visuhelming. A look at stanzas 54b, 55a shows that this 
observation is wide of the mark.—The interesting parallelism of 
Kormék 17, 18, 19 has always been regarded as variant tradi- 
tions of one and the same stanza, as if it were the sole privilege 
of a composer to write variations on a theme! Cf. Mébius’ re- 
marks, ed. p. 116. 

With regard to the many hundreds of footnotes, it has oc- 
curred to me that some time and eye fatigue might be saved 
if those referring to variant readings were marked, say, by an 
asterisk, to distinguish them from explanatory footnotes marked 
by figures. Only the most important variants are noted since a 
diplomatic edition is not intended, for which we have the admir- 
able Samfund publications. Of course, that brings up the ques- 
tion what is an important variant? And whereas the task of 
judiciously selecting the readings is on the whole well done, a 
test run through some 15 pp. at random shows a fair number of 
instances where inclusions may seem indicated, as against cases 
which seem mere scribal variations—such as p. 84, note 1; 87, 
1; 99, 2 etc. Thus the variants recorded by Finnur Jénsson in the 
Samfund ed. p. 58, 1.29=Sveinsson p. 67; F. J. 42, 17=Sv. p. 
50; F. J. 41, 1.27=Sv. p. 49; F. J. p. 38, 1.10=Sv. p. 45; F. J. 
p. 37, 1.20= Sv. 44; F. J. p. 35, .1.3=Sv. p. 40 seem to me by all 
means important. 

Then there is the old bone of contention as to what requires 
annotation. Again I would contend that many notes could have 
been spared. E.g., it surely was not necessary to ‘explain’ p. 9, 
note 6 that ort signifies ‘unnid, gert’ and is the p.p. of yrkja; p. 25, 
note 2 that grjétflaug is fem. and means ‘stone-casts’; p. 50, note 
1 that /§zka means ‘manner’; p. 51, note 3 that bdsifjar means 
‘neighborhood affairs’; p. 55, note 2 that rddstafi means ‘estab- 
lishment’; p. 66, note 2 that klekiliga means ‘cowardly’; p. 88, 
note 3 that bikkja means ‘bitch’ and is used as a vituperative; 
p. 112, note 1 that margkyndugr = fjglkunnigr; p. 299 (stanza 
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82) that in poetic usage vasa=var ekki; p. 302, note 1 that na 
tok at lida at Korméki=kraftar hans téku at dvina, lif hans tok at 
fara ut. And dozens of others could be adduced in the same vein. 
In fact, a good deal of the super-learned ballast might safely 
have been jettisoned. On the other hand a little help would be 
welcome on proverbial or difficult passages, such as p. 64 
blédneir eru brédastar; p. 89 the old formula hafa goda gremi ok 
gridntdings nafn; p. 257 vera til vers; p. 298 kaupa um knifa. 

A detail: the question mark at the end of the thirty-third 
chapter seems inherited from Vogt’s text but has no point there; 
nor the one after Kormék st. 73. On the other hand, one seems 
indicated chapter 35 after hetta 4 eithvat (thus Vogt, ibid. 5). 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas 


NORWEGIAN Worp Stuptes. By Einar Haugen. Volume 1: THE 
VOCABULARIES OF SIGRID UNDSET AND IVAR AASEN. 504 pp. 
Volume 2: THE VOCABULARIES OF THE OLD NoRSE SAGAS 
AND OF HENRIK WERGELAND. 536 pp. Mimeographed. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 


These volumes are results of a University of Wisconsin WPA 
project begun in 1938 and completed in 1941. Planned and di- 
rected by Professor Haugen, the project had as its aim a typo- 
graphical word count of representative Old Norse and modern 
Norwegian literature, a count which would supply scholars in 
Scandinavian and other fields with a useful tool for research in 
both literature and linguistics. 

The works used in the word count represent the major peri- 
ods and phases of the development of Norwegian during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries: the literary products of 
Henrik Wergeland, the romanticist who wrote in the Danish 
of Norway, introduced both native Norwegian sounds and id- 
ioms into his writing, and served as an inspiration to Norwegians 
who felt that Norway should have a language of its own; Ivar 
Aasen, who created landsmdl, Norway’s second language; 
Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson, contemporary of Ibsen and an impor- 
tant force in linguistic and literary development; and Sigrid 
Undset of our own day. The word count was extended to the Old 
Norse Heimskringla, Egil’s Saga, and Njal’s Saga. The two vol- 
umes include the results for all of these parts of the project ex- 
cept, unfortunately, those for Bjgrnson. 

The word count was done by WPA workers, fluctuating in 
number and personnel. They could not be expected to have any 
knowledge of Old Norse or Norwegian; consequently, the count 
could be concerned with the typographical word only. The 
problems involved are discussed in detail in sections of the gen- 
eral introduction (Volume 1, Part I, pp. 23-30). Anyone who has 
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participated in a word count will appreciate the difficulties and 
will accept as valid Professor Haugen’s own comments on the 
weaknesses and values of such word counts. 

That errors would appear in a count of approximately 
3,642,070 words on 16,467 pages was to be expected. The number 
of errors has been reduced by three checks by workers and a 
partial one by Professor Haugen. The errors that remain will 
cause scholars little or no difficulty. 

Students of Scandinavian and, I suspect, of other literatures 
and languages will find Professor Haugen’s concise introductory 
discussions of the uses of word counts, the problems of word 
counts, the earlier word counts in Scandinavian, and the working 
procedure exceedingly useful. Even more useful to teachers of 
Scandinavian are his appendices, consisting of frequency lists, 
statistical facts, comparisons of the vocabularies of the various 
authors, etc. The work of making textbooks for courses in Nor- 
wegian should be considerably lightened. Suggestive but ap- 
parently by no means exhaustive discussions of the orthography, 
morphology, foreign elements, etc. in the various works should 
be provocative to other scholars in Scandinavian. 

The value of the word lists is decreased by the facts that page 
references are not given for any word occurring more than two 
hundred times and that only the first occurrence is noted for a 
word occurring between six and two hundred times. Further- 
more, the number of occurrences of the most frequently used 
words has been merely estimated. The cost of publication even 
in mimeographed form made the inclusion of complete references 
impossible. 

In spite of unavoidable weaknesses, the word lists can serve 
scholars not only in the study of Scandinavian linguistic de- 
velopment but also in the solution of literary problems. Professor 
Haugen has given at least two specific examples of the practical 
value of the studies, one in showing that the figures of the word 
count of Egil’s Saga help weaken Per Wieselgren’s argument 
(based partly on statistical evidence) against the theory that 
Snorri Sturluson wrote Egil’s Saga (Volume 2, Part I, p. xii), 
and the other in suggesting (Volume 2, Part II, p. 5) that the 
index to Wergeland’s works provides in convenient form the 
materials for a study of Wergeland’s poetic diction. These are 
only two of many possible uses that can be made of these im- 
portant word studies. 

W. G. JOHNSON 

University of Illinois 


Das Haus ANJOU UND DER ORIENT IN WOLFRAMS “PARZIVAL.”’ 
By Willem Snelleman. Nijkerk: G. F. Callenbach N. V., 
1941. ii+209 pp. 


The most interesting thing about this book is its evidence 
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that as late as April 1941 a native of Rotterdam in the con- 
quered province of “Batavia’’ could proceed in an orderly 
fashion to a degree at the University of Amsterdam, and could 
afterward print his dissertation. The book is, to be sure, written 
in German and on a German subject, but there is no Nazi prop- 
aganda in it, and no attempt is made to draw modern political 
implications from what the author calls the “Drang nach Siiden 
und Osten”’ of the Hohenstaufen. Aside from this one feature it is 
simply another dissertation in a field that is already very much 
overworked. It is no worse than many others, but it adds little 
either to our knowledge or to our appreciation of the poem. 

The author’s main thesis is that the background of the poem 
is the background of the Third Crusade, and many of the char- 
acters represent real people. Galdées is Henry “the Young King,” 
Gahmuret is Richard, Amphlise is Aloysia of France (Richard’s 
“first great love’), and Herzeloyde is Berengaria of Navarre. 
The Angevin coloring is strongest in the first and last books, 
which were added afterward, although not as late as 1235-37, as 
Schreiber believed. For Books III—-XIII Wolfram’s sole source 
was the poem of Chrétien; for the first and last he had the help of 
some one who knew the Angevins and the Crusade, and this 
person may have been named Kyédt. Snelleman is reluctant to 
commit himself on this point, and he admits that the last word 
has not been said. The rest of the book is mostly padding. To 
justify the mention of large tents used in Sicily and Zazamanc 
(which Snelleman takes to be the “Casa Mansa,” mentioned by 
Marco Polo as being the King’s palace in Ethiopia) he gives us 
Polo’s account of the tent of the Great Khan; to explain Kun- 
drie who “‘was genaset als ein hunt’”’ he reminds us that in 1934 
Ernst Schafer discovered cynocephaloi in East Tibet. The paral- 
lel between the Knights of the Grail and the Knights Templar 
leads to twenty-two pages about that order, and so on. Some of 
the information so given is useful, but most of it is either obvious 
or not pertinent. The book has no index. 

Joun J. PARRY 


THE PRAISE OF Fotty. By Desiderius Erasmus. Translated 
from the Latin, with an Essay & Commentary, by Hoyt 
Hopewell Hudson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. xliii+166 pp. $2.50. 


This attractively designed and moderately priced volume 
continues a bountiful English tradition that arose, owing in 
good part to Luther, among the humanists of the early Tudor 
period. So far as we know, the first of the English translations 
from Erasmus was Tindale’s version of the Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani about 1522. But it was not published until 1533, 
when a number of others had appeared. Though the tradition 
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has not been altogether homogeneous, it has from the beginning 
been strongly characterized by the translators’ notable efforts 
to gain as wide a circle of readers as possible. In, for example, 
Gentien Hervet’s version of the De Immensa Dei Misericordia, 
which may have been the very first of these translations to be 
published, a glossary was appended as an aid to “them that shall 
rede this sermon and understande nat Latin and frenche termes 
used in englisshe.”’ 

A similar effort is everywhere observable in this volume of 
Professor Hudson’s. A latter-day humanist, he has spared no 
pains to provide whatever might increase the general reader’s 
appreciation and enjoyment of this world-famous, perennially 
humane satire. The changing head-lines on the odd pages mark 
and clarify the course of the Introduction and Folly’s speech, 
and at the back is a thorough analysis which serves not only to 
demonstrate that Folly’s panegyric on herself is structurally in 
keeping with the time-honored pattern of the classical oration, 
but to offer the reader a convenient outline as well. (The two 
colorful end-papers, on which Holbein shows Folly holding forth 
within a pulpitlike rostrum and then descending from it, call 
attention to this element of formal declamation.) Likewise at 
the back is a section of notes dealing chiefly with the sources of 
the many literary allusions, and this is followed by another sec- 
tion containing an alphabetical index of the proper names. 
Nothing better reveals the popular nature of the volume than 
this index. Affording information that even the most erudite of 
readers will welcome, it also does not balk at explaining, albeit 
succinctly, who such well-known figures were as Alcibiades, 
Anchises, and Demosthenes. It seems to me that this is as it 
should be—and that Professor Hudson is particularly to be con- 
gratulated for remaining faithful to the liberal spirit dominating 
these translations from the days of Tindale. 

As a result of this popular emphasis, the learning and pains- 
taking investigation behind the volume are deceptively unobtru- 
sive. Because he has recently published (in Renaissance Studies 
in Honor of Hardin Craig, Stanford University Press, 1941) a 
detailed criticism of the English versions of the Moriae Enco- 
mium still in vogue, he here touches but briefly upon the need for 
a new translation. He strongly favors John Wilson’s translation 
(1668) over White Kennett’s (1683), but points out in the 
article ‘that even Wilson does not wholly compass the variety, 
subtlety, and richness of the original, and to some degree actu- 
ally mistranslates or misrepresents what Erasmus wrote.’’ He 
also points out that, though Mrs. P.S. Allen has provided a read- 
ily available corrected text of Wilson’s version (Oxford, 1913), 
this edition is incomplete because of much bowdlerizing. 

In anticipation of his own translation, Professor Hudson 
summarizes his article as follows: “‘A better version . . . might 
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be made... if a translator could follow his author with com- 
plete piety and at the same time naturalize the idiom in crisp 
phrasing which should reflect neither the merely contemporary 
nor the antique in language.”’ Professor Hudson has come close 
to realizing this ideal. Tudor scholars may still prefer Sir Thomas 
Chaloner’s version (1549), belonging as it does to that stirring 
resurgence of English prose that produced the Tindale-Cover- 
dale Bible and the Book of Common Prayer; and they may feel 
that its unfamiliar diction and “rather inchoate sentences” are 
hindrances that a modern edition could effectively surmount by 
means of a glossary and skilful punctuation. Many, too, may 
miss the spelling and capitalization of the Tudor and Stuart 
versions, as well as that raciness of style which they have come 
to associate with the anglicizing of Folly’s robustious eloquence. 
But Professor Hudson’s translation catches a good deal of the 
colloquial flippancy of these older versions. He has Silenus 
“dance the cancan”’; and things “happen all over the place.” 
Needless to say, too, his version is far more scrupulously accurate 
than its predecessors, though it is not wholly free from minor 
blemishes such as the intrusion, in line 15 of page 30, of a mis- 
leading definite article. 

One cannot be other than grateful for the comprehensive 
Introduction. But I must remark (at the risk of being considered 
an uncritical reader of the Moriae Encomium) that Professor 
Hudson’s courageous grappling with the inconsistencies in 
Erasmus’s artistic conception of Folly tends, I think, to under- 
stress the unifying principle which, as Folly proceeds, becomes 
obscured but is never wholly lost. With the religious satire there 
occurs a change in tone that is accompanied by a decreasing 
amount of emphasis on the benefits of folly. Even so, this theme 
is never completely abandoned, and the discourse continues to be 
fundamentally an encomium of the blessings of human nature, 
with all its foibles, in contrast to the unsurrendering, rational- 
ized wisdom that, shall we say, compelled Keats’s (and Philo- 
stratus’s) Apollonius to expose Lamia as an illusion, and the 
elder Heyst, in Conrad’s Victory, to advise his son to detach him- 
self from life. The gist of Folly’s argument has perhaps best been 
summed up by Bacon in his essay “Of Truth”: “Doth any man 
doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, and 
the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of men poor 
shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves?”’ But though some may agree that Pro- 
fessor Hudson unduly minimizes the eulogy’s consistency and 
the transparent validity of its broad paradoxical basis, no one 
will fail to find the Introduction as stimulating as it is generously 
thorough. 

JoHn ARCHER GEE 
Yale University 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN STUDIES ON THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE (1500-1600). By Samuel F. Will. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature xxvi, 2.) Urbana: The 
University of Illinois Press, 1940. 27 cm., pp. 151. Price, 
$1.50. 


Professor Will has done a fine job. He has certainly refuted 
the opinion of a distinguished French scholar that American stu- 
dents had contributed little to this field. Starting with the year 
1886 and coming down to the year 1937, he finds some 1240 
items contributed by scholars on this side of the Atlantic; he 
includes Canadian works, as is eminently fitting. Some of these 
items are articles published in periodicals; but they have their 
value. In order to insure reasonable completeness, about a hun- 
dred scholars were asked to check up on articles that were or 
should be connected with their names. 

Starting out as a man primarily interested in literature, he has 
found it necessary to include articles in the fields of history, the- 
ology, political science, the history of medicine, and the French 
navigations and explorations in the New World. He has not wil- 
fully neglected any phase of Renaissance activity. 

The French Renaissance is considered equivalent in time 
limits to the sixteenth century. He first takes up the authors who 
lived in this time (about fifty, furnishing 495 items); this section 
is followed by anthologies (12 items), bibliographies (32 items), 
histories of literature (19 items), language (29 items), theatre 
(28 items), the influence of sixteenth-century French literature 
on other literatures (89 items), the influence of other literatures 
upon French in the sixteenth century (34 items), history and 
civilization (88 items), sixteenth-century navigations and discov- 
eries in the New World (72 items), religious history, Calvin, 
Calvinism (146 items), general and miscellaneous (96 items). 
Most of the items are accompanied by a few lines of description. 

The order of items under each category is alphabetical; some 
would prefer the chronological, which would show the develop- 
ment of scholarship. 

The index, so far as we have tested it, is impeccable. Good 
proof-reading has helped to produce a volume of which all con- 
cerned may well be proud. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 

Cornell University 


Mitton’s LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP: A Stupy oF A BRIEF 
HISTORY OF MOSCOV/A, With an Edition of the Text. 
By Robert Ralston Cawley. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941. [viii]+103+-[2] pp. $2.00. 


This slim, attractive volume contains an essay of 38 pages de- 
voted to the subject announced in the main title. The remainder 
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of the book is given over to the text of the Brief History. Mr. 
Cawley has compressed within remarkably brief compass an im- 
portant essay concerning Milton’s methods of compilation, docu- 
mentation, and rhetoric. Through elaborate comparisons of 
references with originals, the essay is about as informative of 
Milton’s handling of sources as it is of the Brief History itself. 
The text proper is a plain reprint of the posthumously printed 
first edition of 1682, which, because it was posthumously printed, 
is of uncertain value in any consideration of Milton’s orthog- 
raphy. The text of this piece of Milton’s prose offers few textual 
difficulties, and Mr. Cawley has been true to his announcement 
that the 1682 text has been ‘faithfully followed.’ 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


THE PoEeMs OF JOHN Donne. Edited by Roger E. Bennett. Chi- 
cago: University Classics. Packard and Company, 1942. Pp. 
xxix-+ 306. 

In the preface to his biography of Donne, Gosse said that 
Chamber’s text could hardly be improved. Within fifteen years, 
the Grierson edition was published and a pattern for editing was 
established. Bennett’s edition will not supplant Grierson’s; it is 
not intended to do this. In many ways, however, it complements 
Grierson’s text, and for the lay reader, it is, undoubtedly, a bet- 
ter edition. 

The Grierson text is based on the seven editions of Donne 
prior to that of 1719 and on thirty-seven manuscripts. Four of 
these manuscripts were at Harvard, and Grierson was unable to 
examine them at first hand. In recent years, three manuscripts 
consulted by Grierson have crossed the Atlantic, and reside at 
the New York Public Library, the Huntington Library, and the 
Folger Library. Since 1912, the date of Grierson’s edition, several 
new manuscripts have been discovered, and of these, one is in the 
Morgan Library and two at Harvard College. Bennett has had, 
then, the advantage of Grierson’s labors plus a chance to study 
ten American-owned manuscripts, and he has done well by his 
opportunity. 

Two poems by Donne appear in this edition for the first time. 
Elegy X XI, which was discovered by Chambers in the Holgate 
MS, and an epigram—‘Manliness’—from the Westmorland 
MS. For the elucidation of Donne’s poetical exchanges with his 
friends, Bennett includes poems by Woodward, Wotton, and 
Cornwallis. In this connection, I wish that Bennett had been 
able to insert the poem by “Mr. Tilman, of Pembroke Hall in 
Cambridge, his motives not to take orders,’”’ which Wood dis- 
covered in the T. O. W. Glass MS; it would have made an inter- 

esting companion to Donne’s poem on Tilman. I also wonder 
why the “Elegy on the L.C.” is not identified; perhaps Bennett 
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is not so convinced of the authenticity of the attributions of the 
Oldisworth exemplar as I am. 

Since Bennett had access to American manuscripts that 
Grierson could not study, and since he uses O’F, W, N, and B 
as the basis of a number of his texts, the student will discover 
some definite variations between his edition and Grierson’s. In 
“The Prohibition,” Bennett following O’F gives: 

Yet love and hate me too, 
So these extremes shall neither office do; (17-18) 


Then, lest thy love, hate, and me thou undo, 
O let me live; yet love and hate me too. (23-24) 


Here I prefer Grierson’s reading drawn from 1633 and B: 


Yet, love and hate mee too, 
So, these extreames shall neithers office doe; 


Lest thou thy love and hate and mee undo, 
To let mee live, O love and hate mee too. 


On the other hand, Bennett, following N, has, I think, a better 
text for Elegy VIII than Grierson. There are many other vari- 
ants between the two editions, and the merits of the editors’ 
textual differences will rest in the end on the taste and judgement 
of the reader. 

For the lay student of Donne, Bennett has performed many 
services. He has modernized the spelling, normalized the capital- 
ization, emended the punctuation to clarify the meaning, in- 
serted necessary quotation marks, and indicated the rime 
pattern by careful paragraphing. The teacher whose students 
have wrestled with Grierson’s antiquarian text will be pleased 
by these modifications. 

The chronology of Donne’s poems cannot, of course, be ex- 
tablished within narrow limits, and Bennett has arranged his 
text to conform with the best scholarly conjectures on this prob- 
lem. He has written a critical and explanatory introduction and 
appended several pages of textual notes, a conversion table for 
the Donne Concordance, and a table of first lines. As far as I 
know, there is only one error in proof-reading; on page 152 “‘Yet 
bleans”’ should read “Yet gleans.”’ 

The Packard Press should be complimented on the format of 
this new series of inexpensive books. They should also be con- 
gratulated for their choice of editor. In an age when most popu- 
lar editions and school texts are brought out, as a rule, by editors 
of no standing, it is gratifying to discover a press that knows its 
way around in the field of learning. In this instance the nomina- 
tion was wise, and Professor Bennett has given us an excellent 
edition that will certainly enhance his reputation as the leading 
Donne scholar in America. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Lesstnc’s Laoxoon. By Fred O. Nolte. Lancaster, Pa.: The 
Lancaster Press, 1940. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


The opening chapter of this work sketches the arguments 
presented in the Laokoon. Then Nolte notes how Lessing shifts 
after the first fifteen chapters from the inductive to the deductive 
method, i.e., after having defended the poet for his infraction of 
general rules, Lessing proceeds to examine all poetry in the re- 
stricted light of Homer’s epics by again laying down a set of gen- 
eral laws. It seems to the author that Lessing’s whole interest is 
one more of intellectual inquiry than of aesthetic revelation; as a 
philosopher he was more prone to search for ethical implications 
and perceptible rules than for poetical qualities. The doctrine of 
imitation and representation, Nolte says aptly, is too objective 
(i.e., it places too much emphasis on the thing which is ex- 
pressed), while creation is too subjective (i.e., it draws too much 
attention to the artist and to such clichés as “originality” and 
“genius”’). Nolte maintains it is primarily the composition,the 
mastery of the medium which counts. Lessing’s classification of 
symbols as either “‘arbitrary” or ‘‘natural,” and his claim that in 
the moment of artistic illusion we cease to be conscious of the 
means the artist employs, likewise spring from his total neglect 
of the artistic medium. If properly viewed, everything in art is 
arbitrary, and is still natural. Apparently for logical rather than 
aesthetic reasons, Lessing, having limited the painter to a single 
moment of time, also limits the poet to a single angle in space. 
And he then goes on to limit the artist further to the “fruitful 
moment” which he places just before the climax of the action, 
thus vesting the working of the imagination in the observer 
rather than in the artist where it should be. Art, Nolte asserts, 
is the articulation of an aesthetic experience, and the aesthetic 
medium is the basis of its consideration (not the subject or ob- 
ject, the artist, the spectator or auditor, or its physical means), 
and it is precisely these points that Lessing is inclined to neglect. 
This leads him to lump both painting and sculpture together 
under the ‘‘formative arts” (he practically neglects painting en- 
tirely, however), and the fact remains that even poets do paint 
effective word pictures, Lessing to the contrary. Thus did Less- 
ing, the Rationalist, examine the past with a critical eye and 
search for discoverable rules—the future was not for him to view. 
Still, if Lessing seems to be stating his principles with undue 
sharpness and exclusion, it is not because he pedantically be- 
lieved in their finality, but because he wisely held that a clearly 
defined proposition is to be more effectively considered than one 
which is incompletely thought through and uncertainly stated. 
Thus despite Winckelmann’s greater familiarity with art and 
Herder’s more sensitive appreciation of poetry, their works to- 
day are known only to specialists, whereas Laokoon remains 
among the living creations of great criticism and literature. The 
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strength of Lessing’s work lies in his wise recognition of the limi- 
tations of criticism itself. The vast areas which Lessing left un- 
touched in his work are, after all, precisely those areas with 
which criticism is least qualified to cope. His arguments are cer- 
tainly not directed at great artists and geniuses, for these 
Lessing excused from a knowledge of rules anyway. Further- 
more, he only warns the second-raters what they should not 
do—he does not try to tell them what they should do. Integrity 
and maturity are the high virtues of this work, not originality or 
fineness of taste. And above all, it is a methodological master- 
piece ; as criticism is an art in itself, so Lessing has created a work 
of art in the field of criticism: a masterpiece of composition, to 
place the emphasis where Lessing neglected to place it. 

For purposes of review, it might not be amiss to consider first 
the case against Lessing that Nolte makes: After Chapter XV 
in Laokoon, Lessing shifts from induction to deduction—after 
placing reason at the service of art, he proceeds to shackle art 
with the fetters of reason; Lessing could never have been an 
“amateur” in the field of art even if he had wanted to, for he 
believed ‘‘Der Endzweck der Kiinste . . . ist Vergniigen; und das 
Vergniigen ist entbehrlich”’; Lessing’s study of his subject, par- 
ticularly Sophocles, proceeded from biography, to critical 
writers, and finally to the poetic works themselves, thus dem- 
onstrating that his interest was last, and perhaps least, in crea- 
tive endeavor; his whole work was philosophical, not aesthetic— 
the lyric, the Volkslied, these spoke a language he could not 
comprehend; Conti, in Emilia Galotti, represents Lessing’s dis- 
torted idea of the artist by placing the emphasis on the eye of 
the artist rather than on his hand and his medium, whereas it is 
not the painter’s eye which educates his hand but the diametric 
opposite; the doctrine of “imitation,” especially of “nature,” 
which Lessing espouses, has shortcomings that should have been 
obvious—it would culminate in mere photographic reproduction; 
some of Lessing’s remarks have the unhealthy flavor of Opitzian 
or Gottschedian dogma; finally, the choice of the Laocoon group 
for such a demonstration was most inept, the “fruitful moment” 
is ill conceived, and Lessing presents no “Grenzen der Kunst”’ 
between sculpture and painting at all. 

Nolte, though finding Lessing’s best work in the passages in 
which he serves as a corrective to Winckelmann, lays many of 
the objections he had raised above. Thus he notes the necessity 
of the observer in the existence of art, which mitigates some of 
the objection to the “fruitful moment” doctrine. The present re- 
viewer would add a word or two of further defense: Because one 
is inclined to underestimate Opitz and Gottsched, we dislike see- 
ing similarities between them and Lessing—still a comparative 
study of the three would undoubtedly show that the forward 
movement is far more evolutionary than many would at present 
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care to believe, despite the apparent revolutionary attitude of 
Lessing. It seems scarcely credible that Lessing at the time of his 
projected Sophocles study was innocent of his creative work— 
Lessing merely, in line with eighteenth-century methodology, 
wanted to exhaust previous biographical and critical studies as 
a basis for his own work. (The same principle is frequently fol- 
lowed in many colleges today, unfortunately,—for the students 
have not yet read the works themselves.) To carp today on the 
“jmitation of nature’ as a basis for art is being wise after the 
fact, typical as it was of the English and Germans, and espe- 
cially of Diderot, in the eighteenth century. As a methodology 
for that period, as for the renaissance artists, it served its purpose 
brilliantly. 

But these comments are beside the point. Lessing once dealt 
with the question of choosing titles. One might prefer to call the 
work under discussion “‘Nolte’s Laokoon,”’ for such it is. He takes 
Lessing as a point of departure, as Lessing himself had taken 
Winckelmann. He serves as a corrective to Lessing, and goes be- 
yond him. For instance, four chapters do not deal with the 
Laokoon at all. Where Nolte notes that Lessing stops short, he 
proceeds to the issues Lessing neglected. Thus the author ob- 
serves: ‘‘The foregoing criticism has been presented, not as an 
attempted refutation . . . but only as a commentary and supple- 
ment” (p. 149). Unlike Lessing, Nolte is likely at his best in 
those chapters in which he goes beyond his source. In Chapter 
XVII he gives us a fine summation, enabling us to see the flaws 
in Lessing’s work and still get a true appreciation of the whole. 
“One may argue against Laokoon, but he can not argue it away,”’ is 
Nolte’s sage observation. This work really flows in the wake of 
such predecessors as W. G. Howard’s Laokoon (New York, 1910). 
One is tempted to say ambiguously: Der Meister lobt das Werk, 
und das Werk lobt den Meister. (The only feature that was dis- 
concerting to the present reviewer was the number of quotations 
taken second-hand from other critics.) 

Curtis C. D. VAIL 

University of Washington 


A GLOossARY OF MiIssissrpp1 VALLEY FRENCH, 1673-1850. By 
John Francis McDermott. Washington University Studies, 
New Series, Language and Literature, no. 12. December, 
1941. vir+161 pp. 


There is a paradoxical quality to this little book: it isa French 
word-list compiled by a professor of English which will probably 
find its greatest usefulness among students of American history. 
By its very nature it offers nothing strikingly new; but we find 
gathered here most of the expressions that at one time or another 
have puzzled or misled historians of the Middle West. Professor 
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McDermott has done yeoman service in going through numerous 
documents and books of travel in order to find the thousand-odd 
words contained in his Glossary. A good many of these are the 
names of the new flora and fauna encountered by the French 
settlers and travellers in the Mississippi Valley and on the Great 
Plains to the west: words adopted from the Indian (e.g., atoca, 
cranberry) or invented outright (extremely graphic expressions 
such as oiseau puant, turkey buzzard, and ¢éte de femme, tussock 
of long grass; etc.). A second group of words are those which had 
their origins in the new occupations and ways of life in which 
these men found themselves (e.g., hiverner, portager, poudrerie, 
etc.). Finally the Glossary contains a number of words of the Old 
Régime (weights, measures, money, law terms, etc.) which 
needed clarification to be fully understood by twentieth-century 
searchers (especially the “faux amis” variety: divorce, vacation, 
émanci pation, etc.). In most instances the author has not been 
content merely to list and define the different items of the Glos- 
sary but has explained, illustrated and otherwise vivified the 
terms symbolic of life, customs, and manners of the Mississippi 
Valley. Especially interesting are the examples taken from ar- 
chives and the numerous quotations from travellers who heard 
and noted the words in question, and gave what they thought 
adequate definitions of them. The documentation along these 
lines is rather full and for the most part satisfying. 

Professor McDermott has with reason pointed out in his In- 
troduction the preponderance of French-Canadian words in the 
French vocabulary of the Middle West. Indeed, to a native of 
Quebec the meaning of a good many of the entries in the Glossary 
would present little difficulty and not a few would evoke in him 
a certain nostalgia: ouaouaron (bull-frog), suisse (chipmunk), 
maringouin (mosquito), beigne (doughnut), catalogne (rag rug), 
etc. But if there are resemblances between the language of 
Quebec and that of the Mississippi Valley there are also many 
differences, and the latter to my mind account for a great part 
of the interest of the Glossary as a whole. However, in comparing 
definitions one cannot help wondering why certain Mississippi 
Valley words, clearly of French-Canadian origin, did not have 
the more ordinary French-Canadian meaning as well as others 
which they had acquired in the Middle West. For example, the 
Glossary does not give, under chaudiére (2) the common French- 
Canadian definition of ‘‘metal pail,’’ but a curious one of “meal 
or dinner.”” Under jongler we find “‘to waver between two prop- 
ositions’” but not the more ordinary “to ponder or think.” 
Similarly, se tanner is defined ‘‘to labor hard for a thing,” 
but the common ‘‘to become bored by, or tired of, something” 
is left out (although “boring, tiresome”’ are given as two of the 
meanings of tannant). Again, enfarger (‘‘to hobble’) is to be 
found, but not s’enfarger, “to get the feet caught in something, 
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to stumble.” I suspect that galette (“‘a kind of bread’’) also meant 
“biscuit, flat cake, cookie,”’ and that bonhomme (e.g.—‘“‘le bon- 
homme Bousquet”’) was not just a title of respect, but also more 
particularly applied to a middle-aged or old man, or to the head 
of a family. 

Omissions of this kind might have been remedied if the au- 
thor had had a better knowledge of French-Canadian; on the 
other hand they are in great part due to the unequal character 
of his source-material. Some of the travellers he quotes were 
German, some were English or American, and it is conceivable 
that they may have made mistakes in taking down certain 
French words, or have been too easily content with the defini- 
tions given them by the people with whom they came in contact. 
I note, for example, that two of the above incomplete definitions 
(jongler, se tanner) were found in the Journal (p. 104) of the same 
traveller, Rudolph Kurz. 

In general the Glossary has been carefully compiled, but it 
contains nevertheless a number of inaccuracies and errors. Bo- 
dette, so spelt, and given as feminine, was more properly baudet, 
masculine (but with the final ¢ pronounced, as is common in this 
type of ending), Bots tor should be, according to the context, 
bois tors. Terre graisse (“a very stiff black soil . . . having a feeling 
when wet, like lard, or grease’) seems a most curious entry: 
could there be here a confusion with Fr. terre glaise (“‘clay, pot- 
ter’s earth’’) even though the latter is more white than black? 
Esquipomgnole looks un-French, and should perhaps have been 
written esquipognole. In mangeur des maringouins the plural 
“des”’ is illogical. The gender of parfléche is missing. There are 
two obvious grammatical errors: établissement francaise (p. 74) 
and danse du chevelure (p. 64). On page 45 a Ms » has been read 
as a u: Eucheres should be Encheres (auction, bids). 

But these are mere blemishes and do not impair the value of 
the Glossary as a whole. Professor McDermott is to be congratu- 
lated for seeing the need of a word-list such as this, and for sup- 
plying historians and philologists interested in the Middle West 
with a most useful and attractive vade-mecum. 

EUGENE JOLIAT 
University of Iowa 


WILLIAM CONGREVE, THE MAN. By John C. Hodges. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, General Series, 
No. x1, 1941. Pp. xvii+151. $2. 


An astute and industrious student of Congreve attempts in 
this new biography to lift the veil of mystery that has so long 
shrouded Congreve, the boy and the man. Satisfied with the 
critical appreciation meted out to Congreve, he takes issue with 
earlier biographers who have tacitly assumed that since they 
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found little new material about Congreve’s life there was little to 
find. He visits Sir Geoffrey Congreve’s seat in Staffordshire 
where he sees Sampson Erdswick’s manuscript genealogy of the 
family and four important portraits, which he reproduces for the 
first time. (From the artist’s note on one of these he is able to 
establish the exact date of Congreve’s birth.) He runs his finger 
over the ledgers of Messrs. Hoare & Co., of the Bank of England, 
of Twining’s Coffee House, and he ransacks the muniment room 
at Kilkenny Castle and the documents of the South Sea Com- 
pany. He examines the Provost’s minutebook and the buttery 
book at Trinity College, Dublin. He quotes from documents in 
the library of the Harvard School of Business Administration 
and in a private collection at Kenilworth, Illinois. In fact, the 
mere geographical implications in the four closely-printed 
pages of “Index to Manuscript Sources” are little short of stag- 
gering. 

As a result of these widely scatttered but thorough investiga- 
tions, Professor Hodges makes several “‘finds’” and corrects 
numerous errors in Congreve scholarship. Besides fixing Con- 
greve’s birthday and uncovering four new portraits, he identifies 
Congreve’s mother, and prints eight new letters and a sheaf of 
documents involving business affairs. Despite these welcome 
additions to our knowledge of Congreve, Professor Hodges’ 
best contributions are his generalizations, his interpretations, 
and his scholarly insight. He shows how Congreve’s formative 
years explain his early successes in the theater, how posterity, 
not the men who knew him best, called him vain and insincere, 
and how his hitherto unexplained relations with Anne Bracegirdle 
and the Duchess of Marlborough unfairly colored his personal 
reputation. Chapter IX, detailing the affair with the Duchess 
and the terms of the ironical will to be administered by the cuck- 
old Duke, is a masterpiece of intuition. Less successful is Chapter 
VIII, “Among the Kit-Cats,”’ in which too many of the hack- 
neyed phrases and stories are again retold. Incidentally, Mrs. 
Nicolson is the only authority I know for the statement (p. 52) 
that Congreve visited the Earl of Dorset on his deathbed and 
remarked on his wit. The honor doubtless belongs to Prior. 

I have read few books in which the author’s keen enjoyment 
of the scholarly chase was so plainly marked throughout. Here, 
too, is corporate scholarship at its best: his son had been his 
“companion in tracing Congreve’; Miss Annabel Hodges drew 
the map of Congreve’s London; his wife received the dedication. 


Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 


GurnEA’s CAPTIVE KinGs: BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Wylie Sypher. Chapel 
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Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x+340. 

$3. 

This contribution to our knowledge of eighteenth-century 
literature deserves closer examination than so brief a review per- 
mits. The job was worth doing, and one may say, despite a good 
many reservations, that it has been well done. In my own study 
of The Noble Savage I included the Negro along with the Ameri- 
can Indian and the South-Sea Islander and discussed a number of 
the documents to which Professor Sypher devotes his attention, 
but I have long hoped that the idealized Negro would receive 
separate and more detailed treatment. In providing literary 
propaganda for an important non-literary movement he be- 
comes a Noble Savage with a difference. Although Professor 
Sypher disclaims any intention of exhaustiveness, his materials 
are copious, representative, and well balanced. Accurately 
observed and clearly described, they provide plenty of points for 
the historical curve which the author draws with a steady hand. 
His style is alert, vertebrate, economical, and civilized. Without 
any straining to be flavorsome it displays pleasant glints of 
humor and a pervasive sensitiveness to implications. 

A fervidly sympathetic book on such a topic would have been 
intolerable. Perhaps, however, the author leans almost too far in 
the opposite direction. “Propaganda” is for him a pejorative 
term. At times he seems to forget that these writers, with all 
their feebleness and affection, were striking at a hideous evil. 
When they ignore the facts he brands them as sentimentalists, 
but when they dwell upon the physical horrors of slavery he is 
quick to accuse them of sensationalism. Although his personal 
attitude toward slavery is what one would expect of any twen- 
tieth-century American scholar, his objectivity gives way to 
warm indignation only when he is confronted by the idea of a 
revolt in which the victorious Negroes will repay with interest 
the brutality of their masters. His book is framed within passages 
exemplifying this peculiarity, for at the very beginning Raynal 
illustrates “the savagery of rationalism” in making such a sug- 
gestion, and at the very end that “‘sentimental Yahoo”’ Weeden 
Butler, as translator of J. F. de Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo, “arrives 
at the outposts of negrophile savagery”’ when he makes his 
black hero long for a bloody revenge. (Incidentally. neither 
Raynal nor Saint-Lambert are “British” authors.) Scholarship 
is scholarship, but the Mason and Dixon Line is also the Mason 
and Dixon Line. 

Professor Sypher divides his book into two main sections. 
Part I, constituting approximately one-third of the book, is 
called ““The National Mind.” It deals with what may loosely be 
called “background.” In Part II he turns to “The Literary Ex- 
pression.” Here he leads off with a chapter on ‘The Noble 
Negro” in which he points out the vitiating influence of the 
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“Royal Slave” convention on a movement of supposedly demo- 
cratic propaganda. Then come chapters on “Anti-Slavery 
Verse,” “Anti-Slavery Drama,” and “Anti-Slavery Fiction.” 
On the whole Part II strikes me as an admirable piece of 
work. Naturally there are points which, if space permitted, I 
should like to debate with the author. His hard-and-fast distinc- 
tion between primitivism and humanitarianism is puzzling to 
me (pp. 103-05, 113, 157). Surely the two terms are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko, though almost purely 
“heroic,” is not wholly devoid of humanitarian sympathies; and 
although Yarico (originally red, but sometimes black) is a 
princess, her story from Steele onward is a vehicle of sensibility 
and benevolism. The confusion between “Royal Slave” and 
common Negro is probably an aspect of the more general con- 
fusion, inherent in the Shaftesbury tradition, between aristo- 
cratic and democratic conceptions of sensibility. The inconsist- 
ency is real, but less completely destructive than Professor 
Sypher supposes. Thus in Roscoe’s The Wrongs of Africa, Cym- 
bello is an African prince, but in his father’s court he has been 
taught to love nature and to recognize all men as his equals. And 

Hannah More is quite sincere when she writes: 

No individual griefs my bosom melt, 

For millions feel what Oroonoke felt. 


Among minor objections one might observe that the Negro 
song which the Duchess of Devonshire paraphrased from 
Mungo Park may be described as influential, but not as “‘un- 
questionably beautiful’ (p. 157). But when all such criticisms 
had been made one would still be glad to praise Part IT as an ac- 
curate, interesting, intelligently critical description of a body of 
literature which, though seldom of much intrinsic value, possess- 
es great historical importance. 

Part I is much less successful in its attempt to disentangle 
the medley of trends which compose the background of anti- 
slavery literature. On these matters Professor Sypher has said 
both too much and too little. He has gone far enough to make us 
aware of the complexity of the situation, but not far enough to 
provide us with clear principles of comprehension. Take for 
example his second chapter, “Currents of Opinion.” It is 
chopped into eleven short segments: “ ‘Oriental’ and Indian 
Slavery, The Pseudo-Africa of Ignorance and Fancy, The 
West Indies, The American Colonies, The Nature of the 
Negro, The Theory of Natural Rights, The Religious Impact, 
The Humanitarian Impact, The Commercial Spirit, Opinion on 
the Creole as Slave-Owner, The Impact of American and 
French Anti-Slavery Views.” The order in which these topics are 
introduced hardly seems the inevitable one; the material is 
classified from several different points of view; some of the 
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groups overlap with one another, but no steady coherence 
moves through the whole; one cannot feel that the intellectual 
unity of the entire subject has been apprehended, still less that it 
has been made clear to the reader. The discussion of the more 
philosophical topics is especially unsatisfying. Under both 
“The Theory of Natural Rights” and “‘The Humanitarian Im- 
pact” it would have been helpful to distinguish between ration- 
alistic, empirical, and sentimental views as a preliminary to 
showing how the three strains are interwoven. The immensely 
important topic of “The Religious Impact” is treated very 
sketchily. Although abundant information is now available, we 
are not shown how the religious thought of the period is related 
to the sentimental movement. Irregular mystics like Tryon, 
latitudinarians like Foster, Evangelicals like Newton, and 
“philosophic”’ Unitarians like Priestley are lumped together as 
“religious” without sufficient recognition of the fact that they 
represent widely different trends. The section on “The Com- 
mercial Spirit” fails to emphasize an idea which, it seems to me, 
might have given unity to the whole introductory discussion: 
namely, that in the anti-slavery movement the conflict between 
the utilitarian and the sentimental aspects of the mentality of the 
rising middle class appears in its most acute form. The difficulty 
of reconciling this conflict is probably a more potent factor in 
the enfeeblement of anti-slavery literature than the influence of 
Aphra Behn. 

But I have profited too much from this book to wish to close 
my review with adverse criticism. Even Part I raises many inter- 
esting questions, and the opening chapter includes a useful 
sketch of the anti-slavery movement as a whole. Furthermore, 
every student of the eighteenth century will be grateful to 
Professor Sypher for the excellent specific account of anti- 
slavery poems, plays, and novels which he provides in Part II. 


Hoxie N. FAIRCHILD 
Hunter College 


FRANZ GRILLPARZER. HERO AND LEANDER. 1938. 111 pp. King 
Ottocar, His Rise and Fall. 1938. 160 pp. Thou Shalt Not 
Lie. 1939. 115 pp. Libussa. 1941. 130 pp. Translations by 
Henry H. Stevens. Family Strife in Hapsburg. 1940. 149 pp. 
A Faithful Servant of His Master. 1941. 123 pp. Medea. 1941. 
120 pp. The Guest-Friend. The Argonauts. 1942. 32, 109 pp. 
Translations by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Register Press. 

This most welcome and important series of translations goes 
far to eradicate one of the anomalies of nineteenth-century trans- 
lation-literature; for up to yesterday, as it were, one of the lead- 
ing German dramatists of that century was all but unknown to 
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English readers, the bulk of his work either being inaccessible 
for one reason or another, or having escaped translation alto- 
gether. (When, one would like to ask, will a similar service be 
done for Heinrich von Kleist?) 

What we had thus far possessed in the way of Grillparzer 
translations included the following major items (for further de- 
tails see my Bibliography): Die Jiidin von Toledo, well done by 
the Dantons and published in the German Classics; Kénig 
Ottokars Glick und Ende, about 2200 of nearly 3000 lines well 
translated, but buried in Gustav Pollak’s Franz Grillparzer and 
the Austrian Drama, 1907; Medea, admirably translated in 1879 
by F. W. Thurstan and S. A. Wittmann, now of course out of 
print, and rather poorly translated by Theodore A. Miller for the 
German Classics; Sappho, poorly done in 1820 by John Bramsen, 
in 1846 by E. B. Lee, in 1855 by Lucy C. Cumming (I have not 
seen it, but in another case her work was very inferior), in 1858 
by Edda Middleton, and well done in 1876 by Ellen Frothing- 
ham, this too very likely unavailable today. 

It is therefore highly commendable and gratifying that the 
two gentlemen above named have set their hands to remedying 
this anomaly, and that the Register Press has been willing to 
take the publication risk involved. Dubious even in 1938, when 
the series was inaugurated, the venture had become positively 
hazardous by 1942. As translator in my own right, and as pro- 
found believer in the fostering of high-grade translations, I be- 
speak the friendly interest of libraries, teaching colleagues, and 
friends of German everywhere in this series, courageous inits 
inception and laudable in its execution. It may safely be said 
that inthese attractive volumes any cultivated reader will gain 
an adequate and appealing view of the dramatist Franz Grill- 
parzer. It is to be hoped that more translations will follow, for 
we still lack Sappho, Der Traum ein Leben, and Die Ahnfrau; and 
that eventually they will all be united in one or two volumes, 
thus reducing their cost and making an acceptable gift book. 
When this is done, a patent defect of the present issue should be 
remedied: a certain amount of commentary should by all means 
be supplied, including a brief biography of the dramatist, an 
explanatory introduction to each of the dramas, and a few notes 
regarding historical, political, and cultural allusions, also the 
most important names of persons and places. 


At this point a review of standard type might well be content, 
allowing it te be taken for granted that since humanity is fallible, 
certain errors must be conceded this enterprise as well as any 
other. But as an undertaking of the present character has a direct 
relation to scholarship, the readers of this Journal are entitled 
to a somewhat stricter accounting; they will rightly want to 
know just how reliable these translations are, and what in gen- 











eral has been the translators’ conception of their task, in the 
light of their actual performance. I note with regret that the 
general commendation just expressed has to be considerably 
qualified when a more exacting test is applied. 

The most disturbing irregularity is the translators’ failure to 
present Grillparzer’s entire text. In Mr. Stevens’s case, Hero 
and Oitocar are complete; but his Libussa omits lines 461 and 667, 
and Thou Shalt Not Lie omits lines 365, 969, 1596, and 1723, be- 
sides strangely garbling one passage which I shall presently 
quote. Mr. Burkhard’s sins of omission are even more numerous, 
only The Argonauts being presented in its entirety. The following 
cases of single omissions may be noted: in The Guest-Friend 
lines 150, 218; in Family Strife, lines 777, 1233-4, 2080-1; in A 
Faithful Servant, lines 941, 953-4, 1028, 1199, 1514, 2070; in 
Medea, line 318. In addition, Mr. Burkhard makes two deletions 
of greater length: Family Strife, lines 736-44, Medea, lines 269- 
io. 


The omission of a single line might easily be due to inadvert- 
ence, and while that always indicates a deplorable carelessness on 
the translator’s part, I for one should be reluctant to throw the 
first stone at him. I would however suggest that if the translation 
had its lines numbered, as in the standard German editions, such 
lapses would reveal themselves at once and could be corrected. 

But when we find such more extensive omissions as are listed 
above, the argument for mere inattention seems to lose weight, 
and one is almost forced to assume an attitude in the translator 
which smacks of arrogance, as if he presumed to decide what 
Grillparzer should have written. Or what shall one say of the 
treatment of the following passage? In Weh dem, der liigt! Grill- 
parzer writes: 


Mr. Stevens translates: 


It may be of interest to cite the passages omitted by Burk- 
hard. In Family Strife he has left out the lines in the following 
speech enclosed in brackets; Matthias is speaking. 
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Und darum hiltst du dich fiir wahr? Nicht so? 

Du glaubst mich téricht, doch ich denke manchmal, 
Es liigt der Mensch mit Worten nicht allein, 

Auch mit der Tat. Sprachst du die droh’nde Wahrheit, 
Und wir, wir haben dennoch dir vertraut, 

War Liige denn, was dir erwarb Vertrauen. 

Drum hoffe nicht auf Gott bei deinem Tun; 


That’s why you think you’re honest. Am I right? 

And yet, although you always spoke the truth, 
lays her hand on her heart 

I feel in here that you have played me false. 

So put no hope in God that he will help; 


Vor kurzem, ja, 
Da war ich Sieger. Aber nun: besiegt. 
Bei diesem Wort empért sich mir das Blut 
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Und steigt vom Herzen gliihend in die Wangen. 
Mir schwebt ein Plan vor aus Vegetius, 

Bewihrt sich der, dann sprechen wir des weitern. 
[Was frag’ ich nach des Heeres Zahl und Stirke? 
Das Schlimmste steht dem Besten oft zuniichst. 
Wiilzt sich der Strom erst dieses Heidenvolks 

Bis an die Grenzen hin des deutschen Reichs, 

Ist Miinchen erst bedroht und Ulm und Augsburg, 
Dann schiitteln jene rémisch-deutschen Schlifer 
Den Schlummer ab der eignen Sicherheit, 

Und auf dem Lechfeld schligt man eine Schlacht, 
Die Tiirken tilgend wie vorerst die Hunnen.] 


The omission from Medea, though of lesser length, may be 
characterized as really disturbing, since it robs the following 
speech of its proper motivation. Medea speaks: 
Ich weiss genug. 
[Das war es, was mein Vater sagte! 
Ich dir zur Qual, du mir.—Doch weich’ ich nicht! 
Von allem, was ich war, was ich besass, 
Es ist ein Einziges mir nur gelieben, 
Und bis zum Tode bleib’ ich es: dein Weib.] 
Jason’s reply: Wie deutest du so falsch, was ich gesagt! hardly 
makes sense without the preceding outburst on Medea’s part. 
In the main, these translations are both well written and 
correct, and they read admirably, for the most part. I feel a dis- 
tinct superiority in Burkhard, both as to the excellence of his 
verse and the soundness of his interpretation; and yet I have 
still to check any extended passage without finding him in 
fault. My own experience indicates that no translator can trust 
his eye and mind implicitly: he should never fail to call upon an- 
other eye, as expert as his own, to detect the errors into which 
any lone worker is prone to fall. To substantiate my statement 
that both translators are not infrequently in error, I present 
some samplings of their work. The numbering is that of the 
Bibliographisches Institut edition. 
Hero. 
7. Dem Dienst der hohen Himmlischen zu weihn 
. . . to Heaven’s holy service 
17. Schaust du mich schon als eine von den Euren? 
Do you account me one of your company? 
[Better: Do you already view me as your own?] 
26. Den Himmlischen der Opfer Gaben spendend 
Von jeder Lippe ringt sich Jubel los, 
Und in dem Glanz, der Gottin dargebracht 
With costly gifts to lay before the Gods; 
A joyous shout will leap to every lip; 
The glowing light of sacred gold and jewels 
[There is no reason to assume such ornate splendor as this.] 
89. Und doch kann ich nicht anders, hir’ ich dies. 
And yet I’m helpless when I hear such things. 
[Grillparzer implies not helplessness, but very positive action.] 
104. Ob thr die Riige gleich gar wohl verdient. 
Though she deserves reproving more than most. 
[Better: Though such rebuke were very well deserved.] 
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The verse in this drama is uncommonly polished and smooth; 
there is no occasion for such awkward lines as these: 


65. I just can’t understand you. We’ll say no more. 
98. It is too base to feel respect for. 
117. No warm affection, no sober, deep-felt need 
175. With priestly honors, signs and prophetic powers: 


Ottocar. 
23. Und was ich Léblichs tat und Gutes dachte, 

An thn hielt ich’s und an sein adlig Waiten, 
Gar tief beschdémt ob des su grossen Abstands. 
No virtuous act, no valiant deed of mine 
But shamed me when I sought to liken it 
To his high nobleness of soul and body. 
[Better: No worthy deed, no virtuous thought of mine 
But I compared with him, his noble bearing, 
And felt abashed to see how great the contrast.] 

287. Ich will ihm danken, wie ich nie gedankt! 
And I will thank him as I never thanked him. 
{And I will thank him as I’ve never thanked.] 

300. Wie sie dem Wesen einen Vogt gewdinnen 
To find, if might be, one to end this mischief 
{How they might find a steward for the State] 

343. Von einem spricht man noch: dass Ihr zu Trier 
They speak of one, I hear: that you, at Treves 
[And one more thing they say: that you at Treves] 


Thou Shalt Not Lie. 
3. Seht Ihr? ich zieh’ vom Leder, weicht Ihr nicht. 

You see? My sword is out. You’d best give way. 
[You see? I draw my blade unless you yield.] 

739. Sorgst du um mich? 
You care about me? 
[Concern for me?] 

1800. Du aber stiessest grausam mich zuriick. 

While you, cruel man, you tried to turn me back. 
[But I was cruelly repulsed by you.] 


Libussa. 
41. Und leicht begegnet sich Getrennter Pfad. 
The paths of those who part may join at last. 
[The paths of parted ones may join again.] 
73. Wohlan! 
Then on! 
[‘Tis well!] 
126. Sie wachen noch, doch zeigen sie sich nie. 
Though they still wake, they speak to none today. 
[Though still they wake, they never show themselves. 
182. Ehrwiird’ ger Greis, war Greis er immer noch, 
Mir ist er als ein Jiingling auferstanden. 
Though old and honored, he was always old. 
A youth I see him, freed of age and weakness. 
[Revered in age—for old he was in sooth— 
To me he’s resurrected in his youth.] 


Family Strife. 

2613. Und folgt Matthias auf dem deutschen Throne, 
Verdoppeln sich die furchtsamen Bedenken, 
Die ihm dies Schwanken in die Brust gelegt. 











41. 
74. 


92. 


| 93. Das 
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Des Reiches Fiirsten, ketzerisch zumeist, .. . 

Sie nitigen zu Schonung, schwachem Dulden, 
Und jene Spaltung setzt sich endlos fort... 

Des schlimme Schmeichelei, gehiillt in Derbheit, 
Ihn ehrlich nennt, wo listig er zumeist; .. . 

Jetzt oder niel Seit Monden seh’ ich’s kommen, 
Und der ich Festigkeit von andern fordre, 

Mir ringen Zweifel selber in der Brust. 
Matthias will ascend the German throne 

And all those dreadful doubts must multiply 
Which indecision planted in his breast. 

The Princes of the Realm, part heretics . . . 
They force us to forbearance, tolerance, 

And that same schism will extend its life... 
Whose evil flattery, in coarseness cloaked, 
Seems honest to the eye, though full of guile . 
Act now or never! I have waited months; 

And I who ask from others firm attack 

Am rent by doubts that struggle in my breast. 
[Better: ‘fearful’ rather than ‘dreadful’; 

The Imperial Princes, largely heretics . . . 
Compel forbearance, feeble tolerance . . . 
Whose evil flattery, in bluntness cloaked, 
Proclaims as honest one who’s mostly guile. . . 
‘Tis now or ne’er! For months I’ve seen this come, 
And I, insisting others should be firm, 

Have doubts that war each other in my breast.] 


Faithful Servant. 
2089. 


Darf ich doch frei den Kummer wieder tragen, . . . 
Unschuldig war sie und gerecht. Ei, Lohns genug! 
Der Glanz, womit du deinen Diener schmiicktest, 
Er hat als unheilvoll sich mir bewihrt.... 


Mein Arm wird schwach, dies Haupt neigt sich sur Ruh.’ 


Now that I freely bear my heavy grief... 

That she was innocent and good. Reward enough! 
The splendor which you put upon your servant 
Has brought disaster down upon my head... 
My arm grows weak, this head of mine needs rest. 
[Once more I may display my heavy grief. . . 
That she was innocent and just. Reward enough! 
The pomp wherewith your servant you adorned 
Has proved itself disastrous in my case . 

My arm grows weak, this head inclines to rest. ] 


Guest-Friend. 
36. 


Vollendet das zigernde Geschift. 
Complete is the solemn, slow affair. 
[Completed the long-drawn-out affair. 
Die Sonne steigt. Hinaus! hinaus! 

The sun is high. Be off! Be off! 

[The sun ascends. Away, away!] 
Entgegentragend eine freie Brust 

Lay bare a bosom no less free than they 
[Presenting here a bosom unconfined] 
So. Stellt euch, ... 

So take your place. 

[Now. Take your places.] 

Dann wie der Pfeil vom Bogen fort; gebt acht! 
Crouch down! 


[.. . Get set!] 
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104. So geh hin und tite sie! 
Then steal up and slaughter them! 
[Then forward and slay them!] 
119. Und besprichst den Mond. 
And address the moon. 
[And spellbind the moon.] 

128. Vergiss, Medea, was sonst geschehn 
Forget, Medea, the deeds long past 
[Forget, Medea, what may have been] 

155. Was ist das? Weh! sie kommen uns suvor! 
What is that? Woe, they take us unawares! 
[What is this? Woe, behold us now forestalled!] 

158. In vollem Zug hierher die fremden M dnner! 
The alien foes sweep headlong down upon us! 
[Hither in full array these foreign men!] 

176. Er komme, er komme! 

He’s welcome, he’s welcome. 
[Admit him, admit him!] 
The Argonauts. 

23. Waéren ihrer doch zehnmal mehr! 

Would there were of them, ten times more! 
{What if their host were ten times more!] 

40. Her nach Colchis, die fremden M inner 
Here to Colchis, the rash intruders 
[Hither to Colchis, these foreign men] 

44. Fest verwahri in der Hihle Hut 
Locked away in the cave it lies 
[Guarded well in the cave it lies] 

Medea. 
57. Meinst du, ich schwiege? 
Must I be silent? 
[Hope not my silence] 

100. Ist er derselbe, der dich stiirmisch freite 
Is he the one who wooed you with wild fury 
[Is he the man who wooed you like a tempest] 

111. Was rasest du in deiner tollen Wut? 

What need to cry with mad and frantic rage? 
[What is this raving in your senseless rage?] 

120. Klar sei der Mensch und einig mit sich selbst! 
Clear we must stand and with our world be one! 
{Clear we must be, at one with our own soul!] 

122. Hat uns ein Gott gefiihrt in seinem Zorn 
A god has led us in his righteous wrath 
[A god has led our footsteps in his wrath] 

161. Und walitest einsam durch die Finsternis 
To walk alone and weary through the dark 
[And through the darkness roved in solitude] 

Though none of the examples just listed involves serious mis- 
understanding, or would throw the English reader out of line 
with Grillparzer’s real intent, yet in the aggregate they reveal an 
unwillingness on the translators’ part to take such pains as both 
the dignity of their art and the high excellence of the originals 
demands. 

In the matter of proper names, already referred to above, 
there is much that might be said. I do not find authority for the 
use of ‘Hun’ to designate the Hungarian, and consider it at least 
misleading, since there is no explanatory note to warn the reader. 
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Habsburg is the approved English spelling, not Hapsburg. 
Amphiction (Medea) should be Amphictyon. If Prague, then 
why not Mayence instead of Mainz? Carnten (Ottocar) is of 
course easier to manage than Carinthia; but it is not listed in 
standard works and must be presumed to be unfamiliar to most 
readers. 

Finally, there are misprints that should be corrected in the 
event of a new printing. I have noted the following: Hero, 90, 
Not one word; Oftocar, 46, only ‘I’ should be in italics; 144, 
interrogation after ‘girl’; 372, domain; p. 53, Cunigunda follows 
her line; Thou Shalt Not Lie, 43, too; 400, Compostella; 1388, 
husband; 1635, vengeance; Libussa, 2, interrogation after ‘so’; 
3, comma after ‘walked’; Family Strife, 2643, comma omitted; 
Faithful Servant, p. 110, line 1840 should not be indent- 
ed; Guest-Friend, 175 is printed with 174; 457 is printed with 456; 
457 is printed with 456; Argonauts, 12-13, dashes omitted; 300, 
period omitted; 1711 should be brought to the left margin; 
Medea, 48, interrogation. As these are merely the result of sam- 
pling, it must be assumed that the texts contain further mis- 
prints; they should be carefully reread. 

BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 

Stanford University 


THE COMPLETE PoEMS OF EmiLty JANE Bronté. Edited from 
the Manuscripts by C. W. Hatfield. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $2.80. 


Mr. Hatfield’s new edition of Emily Bronté brings to the 
reading public, almost a century after her death, the first correct 
text of her poems. He is the first of her several editors to ex- 
amine with meticulous care every known line of her manu- 
script, and the first to master her tiny, cramped, and gnarled 
hand printing. Innumerable lines hitherto known only in garbled 
forms take on new meaning, new force, new beauty through his 
accurate dividing between the almost imperceptible turns of the 
pen that distinguished Emily’s thee’s from me’s, her thy’s from 
my’s, her lovely’s from lonely’s, etc. Lines omitted or recklessly im- 
provised and stanzas left in fragmentary state by former editors, 
because they were unable to decipher her cryptic characters, 
are completely and accurately transcribed by Mr. Hatfield, and 
to former editions he adds a goodly number of major poems be- 
fore appearing only in obscure periodicals and several shorter 
verses and fragments never before printed in any form. 

Selections from long poems, printed in previous editions as 
complete in themselves, are here restored to their original 
niches, while unrelated poems, which in several instances have 
been printed together as one, are separated and properly placed 
in chronological sequence. All poems are for the first time cor- 
rectly dated. 
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More important still, perhaps, in a critical study of Emily 
Bronté, Mr. Hatfield replaces editor’s titles with the original 
manuscript headings, and he restores to the text original char- 
acter names and place names deleted or generalized in the 
printed version. These restorations make it evident that Emily’s 
major poems, perhaps all of her poems, certainly those habitually 
cited by biographers as subjective and autobiographical, are 
parts of an epic cycle pertaining to her imaginary islands, 
Gondal and Gaaldine. 

Mr. Hatfield’s volume is in effect a first edition of Emily 
Bronté’s poems. 

It is also a model of effective editorial arrangement and con- 
densation. Preceding the text is a chronological list of the poems, 
with reminders of Emily’s successive birthdays, followed by a 
brief history of the several groups of extant manuscripts, in- 
cluding a statement of their present whereabouts and notes of 
previous printings. The text of each poem and fragment carries 
along with its date of composition a symbol showing at a glance 
its manuscript source and its first appearance in print. All lines 
now first correctly printed are starred. 

The volume, while adding to Nineteenth Century literature 
a body of great verse measured by 193 separate poems and frag- 
ments of high beauty, restores to entity Emily Bronté’s sublime 
epic which rivals in conception and execution her famous novel, 
W uthering Heights. 

FANNIE RATCHFORD 

University of Texas 


Poetry AS A MEANS OF GRACE. By Charles Grosvenor Osgood. 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 131. $2.00. 


A series of five addresses te theological students, this book is 
written with the felicity that we expect of Professor Osgood. In 
scope it reaches beyond literary advice to young clergymen. We 
find here not only enthusiasm for great literature and great men 
but also sound criticism of life and letters, criticism that is based 
on many years of active scholarship. 

Like many contemporary critics, Professor Osgood is dis- 
satisfied with “mass brutality,” with the “din and confusion of 
many voices,” with the dissipation of knowledge, with the 
shrunken body of modern poetry. Like many contemporary 
critics, he finds that the soundest analysis of literary art is still 
that of Aristotle. Unlike many contemporary critics, he is 
neither fascinated nor overwhelmed by the cult of complexity in 
modern life and art. He advocates an attempt at synthesis. He 
advocates an acquaintance with some of the great encyclopedic 
minds of the past. Specifically, he recommends a thorough ac- 
quaintance with one great writer, one from among four ‘“‘Sovran” 
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writers—he admits there are others—Dante, Spenser, Milton, 
and Dr. Johnson. What about Shakespeare? Professor Osgood 
anticipates such a question and answers it somewhat as Mat- 
thew Arnold and T. S. Eliot have answered it. Shakespeare is not 
an ideal mentor. The superb allusiveness, the brilliant ambiguity, 
the inconclusiveness of the greatest Elizabethan will not help H 
the average reader in “polarizing the phenomena of life into the 
harmony of one living and active conviction.” In Professor 
Osgood’s judgment, Dante or Spenser or Milton or Dr. Johnson 
will prove a trustier guide through Hell and Purgatory to “where 
the ascent with Beatrice begins.” 

But Professor Osgood devotes relatively little space to theo- 
rizing and speculation. The main emphasis in the book is upon 
reading and rereading some great writer, upon living in long and ; 
intimate association with one focal, encyclopedic, inexhaustible 
literary artist. The main value of the book, in my opinion, lies in 
its convincing demonstration of what such a regimen can do for 
an intelligent reader. Professor Osgood himself has admirably 
practiced what he preaches. 

MarRVIN T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 














BRIEF MENTION 


The Reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882 by Donald M. 
Berwick (Philadelphia: College Offset Press, 1941. Pp. 170) is a 
Princeton thesis, limited both by the period covered and by the 
method of the author. Dr. Berwick cites, for the most part, only 
well known critics and the more important and better known 
reviews of Swift which appeared in the periodicals during the 
indicated period of a century. Nevertheless he presents a picture 
of the rise of the monster Swift legend that is clear and illuminat- 
ing; and it is doubtful whether his conclusions would have been 
different if he had made a more complete survey of critical 
opinion. From this study is is obvious that the literary works 
which most directly contributed to the growth of the “‘mad 
Dean” conception were Gulliver’s Travels, especially the fourth 
part, and the scatological verse. It is equally evident that while 
some of the earlier critics of Swift must share the responsibility 
for the creation of the monster, Scott and Jeffrey, Macaulay and 
Thackeray must bear the heaviest burden of blame. They gave 
us the legend in its most exaggerated and damaging forms. Dr. 
Berwick’s study is a useful piece of work. It suggests that a com- 
plete investigation of the reputation of Swift and his works, 
from 1704 to our own day, would be profitable. 


W. G. 


The Eighth Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English by John Edwin Wells appeared in December, 1941. 
This includes additions and modifications down to July, 1941, so 
that not the least of its merits is its promptness. Besides the 
usual features, it contains an index to pieces first treated in one 
of the supplements. This must be used in conjunction with the 
index to the manual itself, since works listed there are not re- 
peated, and new material on them must be looked for in the sup- 
plements under the appropriate numbers. 

By now Professor Wells’s work is recognized as indispensable 
to the student of Middle English literature, but it might be 
made even more useful if more would heed his request to send 
him “information of their work, and reprints of their articles, 
especially such as are issued in less accessible publications.”’ No 
bibliographer, even Professor Wells, can hope to find everything 
without a certain amount of assistance. 

om 


A convenient collection of translations from Old French 
poetry is Charles Maxwell Lancaster’s Saints and Sinners in Old 
Romance (Vanderbilt University Press, 1942, $3.00). The Saints 
are Eulalia, Leger, Thomas of Canterbury, Alexis, and Robert 
the Devil; the sinners are Tristan and Iseult, as presented in the 
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various early French poems. The tone of the introduction and of 
the textual commentary indicates that the book was intended 
for the “general reader,”’ but the translations, so far as I have 
checked them, are close enough to be useful to students who 
cannot read the originals. 

me 
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